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FOREWORD 


If you are like most firearms enthusiasts, you 
have a number of books on guns and shooting. 
Glancing at my bookshelf, I see volumes on gun 
design, reloading, African hunting, gunsmithing, 
trick shooting, weapons history, defense 
shooting, sniping, and forensics, among others. 

Each of these works was generally written by 
someone with a specific area of firearms 
expertise. If you’re ever fortunate enough (as I 
have sometimes been) to talk to the author of a 
book on guns or shooting, you will probably find 
that his experience and interest are limited to the 
subject of his book. If he’s an expert at NRA 
small-bore competition, his eyes may glaze over 
if you want to discuss fast draw, and vice versa. 

Handbook of Handguns is as good as it is 
because its author, Tim Mullin, is an exception to 
the above-mentioned rule. Other writers’ works 
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often begin and end with their own particular 
firearms experience. Tim Mullin, on the other 
hand, is a firearms and shooting scholar, drawing 
on decades and even centuries of results 
achieved by others to guide his own research. 
When Elmer Keith wrote about shooting 
revolvers at more than a quarter mile, most 
people laughed; but Tim Mullin was already 
quite good at it because he’d read the works of 
E.A. Price and Ed McGivern, written long before 
Keith’s exploits. Now, with thousands of 
handgun silhouette competitors, no one doubts 
what a good man with a good revolver can do at 
varmint-rifle distances. 

When I was talking to Tim one evening about 
my using wax bullets, sweatshirts, and welder’s 
masks as a teenager to practice fast draw with a 
partner, Tim immediately handed me a copy of 
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book written in 1910. There, for everyone to see, 
was a photo of a man wearing a heavy cape and 
a mask of fine wire mesh, firing a dueling pistol 
loaded with a nonlethal projectile at an 
opponent. Of course, Tim had done this himself. 
It is this sort of passion for wide-ranging 
experience that makes Handbook of Handguns 
stand out. Other books may tell you about 
carrying a gun for protection, but will they give 
you any help at all if you’re in an area that is 
hostile to self-defense? Will they give you any 
realistic, usable advice for loved ones who want 
personal safety but don’t particularly care about 
guns? Handbook of Handguns will, and its advice 
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will be more than just a suggestion; it will be 
based on the experiences of men required to train 
nonshooting recruits for hazardous duty in 
minimal time. 

Handbook of Handguns is much more than 
an excellent reference book. It is a work that 
forces us to examine our priorities; think about 
what we're willing to expend money, time, and 
effort to improve; and ultimately decide what’s 
important to our lives. Any book that does all 
those things is a book worth keeping. 


—John Ross 


PREFACE 


In 1955 Elmer Keith’s wonderful Sixguns 
appeared. In addition to being an invaluable 
source of the latest firearms information (for 
1955, that is), Keith’s book includes a charming 
look at the Old West, evoking the period of 
Charles Russell and Frederic Remington. 
Updated in 1961, Sixguns remains a terrific book, 
and I still find myself reading some of its 
chapters more than a few times a year. However, 
it must be admitted that in the 40 years since its 
last update significant new firearm and 
ammunition developments have taken place. 

The purpose of Handbook of Handguns is 
to discuss handguns in much the same manner 


as Keith did while also including 
developments from the last half of the 20th 
century. It pays respect to all who came 
before, acknowledging and honoring their 
experiences and knowledge. 

Using a firearms book written in 1955 is 
much like using a book about the history of the 
United States that was printed in the same 
decade. To get an accurate picture of the our 
nation, we must take into account all the things 
that have happened since the printing of the 
original book, yet not forget the events that led 
up to it. These new developments may well cast 
a new view on past experiences. 


SPECIAL THANKS 


Any book is the result of the author’s 


interaction with numerous people over the years. 


As I have learned about handguns, I have been 
fortunate to make the acquaintance of a number 
of fine people and earned the right to call them 
friends. While only I can take the blame for any 
errors in the book, I would like to thank them 
for all their assistance over the years and their 
willingness to listen to their friend Tim rattle on 
about old articles, odd guns, and the views he 
has come up with. 

Without any particular reason for this 
order, I specifically would like to note my 
appreciation for the friendship of Leroy 
Thompson, my long-time shooting 
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companion; Chief Edward Seyffert of the 
Cave, Missouri, Police Department; Lt. John 
Beauchamp of the Lincoln County Sheriff’s 
Department; Judge Shawn McCarver; John 
Ross, the noted author and machine gunner; 
Kent Lomont, the wizard of automatic 
weapons of all types; John Miller, who has no 
doubt wondered why his friend asked such 
dumb questions at times; Joe Davis, who has 
always freely given of his vast store of 
knowledge involving English weapons; and 
Hugh and Karlyn May, who have always been 
so helpful in obtaining all sorts of weapons 
for me to test and evaluate. This work would 
be a much lesser effort without all your help. 


INTRODUCTION: 
A HISTORY OF 
HANDGUNS 


Originally, firearms were one-handed 
weapons—or handguns—because of the type of 
ignition used in those early models, the 
matchlock system. A shooter had to hold the 
weapon in one hand and use the other hand to 
insert the burning wick (the “match”) into the 
hole in the rear of the barrel to ignite the 
powder. This was a difficult task in time of 
action, or in the rain, or if the shooter was on 
horseback because it clearly meant that two 
hands were needed to operate the weapon, with 
nothing else to help hold the weapon. 

Gradually, of course, monopods appeared to 
help support the long-barreled guns, and 
trigger-operated levers (matchlocks) were 
designed to cause the wick to fall into place. 
The wheel lock and the flintlock subsequently 
replaced these. So, the firearm field had split 
into one-handed weapons for those who rode 


horses or carried swords and two-handed 
weapons for other shooters. 

The one-handed weapons got smaller so they 
could be carried on the saddle and later on the 
belt or sash, if not merely thrust into a pocket. 
The two-handed weapon, although sometimes 
small (like some blunderbusses occasionally 
seen), tended to be long barreled to get the 
maximum power out of what was actually a very 
ineffective, medium black powder. These two- 
handed weapons were typically carried openly, 
while the one-handed guns had gotten small 
enough to be concealed from cursory observation. 


REVOLVERS 
For quite some time the handgun and rifle 


settled into their respective roles: the handgun 
was limited in power and range but useful at 
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close range or for those who wished to appear 
unarmed, while the rifle was used when power 
and accuracy were paramount. Things changed 
radically, however, in 1836 when Samuel Colt 
introduced the first truly effective and practical 
revolver, the Paterson. Had the Paterson 
revolvers been rare or very expensive, perhaps it 
would not have made as big an impression on 
the world, but they were developed in the 
rapidly industrializing United States, where mass 
production and interchangeable parts were the 
order of the day. As a consequence, the Colt 
production lines were soon humming because of 
the strong demand by people who needed the 
dependable firepower that could only be 
delivered by a Colt revolver. 

Certainly as Capt. Jack Hayes of the Texas 
Rangers demonstrated in the 1840s, revolver- 
armed men were equal to six times their number 
of Indians equipped with lances or 
muzzleloading single-shot firearms. 

By the time of the U.S. Civil War, the revolver 
was frequently as powerful as a carbine, much 
handier to use, and clearly better in rapidity of 
firing and reloading. Many horse-mounted soldiers 
went into battle with four to six revolvers at hand 
and felt themselves well armed. During the war 
the revolver was often the preferred combat 
weapon. In fact, it was thought in some circles that 
the musket was obsolete and could be replaced 
generally by the revolver. 

At the very time the revolver was proving its 
mettle in battle, progress was being made that 
would soon result in effective shoulder-fired 
weapons that were both faster and more 
powerful than a revolver. Battlefield tactics were 
also changing, and soon the role of the horse 
soldier was substantially reduced. Once this shift 
in tactics occurred, one of the strongest reasons 
for using a revolver was gone. When the shooter 
was not mounted, shooting one-handed had no 
benefit. (Of course, this was before the general 
development of the Weaver or similar stances 
that compensated to a great extent for this 
problem.) Having developed their shooting 
techniques around the necessity of one hand 
holding the weapon while the other held the 


U.S. Cavalry troops practicing with their .45 Colt 
Government Model pistols from horseback before 1940, 
when such tactics were still commonly taught. Old-timers 
recall that shooting from horseback produced surprisingly 
accurate and effective results. 


horse’s reins, post-Civil War shooters could be 
excused for not recognizing the possibilities of 
the two-handed hold when using the revolver. 

The combat revolver fell out of favor after 
the Civil War. Whereas from 1865 to 1914, many 
fine handguns and shoulder weapons had been 
developed, and a heavily loaded Colt dragoon 
.44 pistol was clearly superior to an infantry 
musket from 50 years earlier, a Mauser rifle was 
demonstrably more powerful than a typical 
pistol of the era. All the same, however, World 
War I afforded the handgun a new opportunity 
to once again prove its effectiveness as a 
combat weapon. 

As the fighting settled into trench warfare 
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The Webley Fosberry automatic revolver target model. 


and soldiers faced each other across the muddy 
stretches of no-man’s land, the long-barreled 
infantry rifles of the day were a distinct 
disadvantage in trench warfare. This was before 
the shotgun had gained acceptance as a combat 
weapon and when the submachine gun was just 
coming into existence. Soon a variety of knives 
and clubs appeared in the trenches, but such 
Stone Age tools were of limited value when 
contrasted with a truly effective fighting 
instrument, the combat handgun. This was easy 
to use at close quarters and could deal a deadly 
blow beyond arm’s reach. 

Of course, some handguns were better for 
this type of close fighting than others (especially 
some found in the European armies). But such 
effective handguns as the Webley MK IV/MK VI, 
the Colt New Service and Government Model, 
Smith & Wesson large-bore models, or the 
French M1873 (and perhaps the German M1883 
ordnance revolver) in the hands of a trained and 
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determined soldier yielded great results. Soldiers 
firing such weapons won many awards for 
gallantry, and, no doubt, more such incidents 
were never reported. 

In a nighttime encounter in no-man’s land or 
in a trench raid, the heavy-caliber handgun 
quickly proved superior to anything else 
available. World War I may have been the 
ultimate handgun war for this very reason. 
Knowledgeable people, such as Gen. John J. 
Pershing, wanted each U.S. soldier to have a 
fighting handgun at his side. Contrast this 
philosophy with later comments about the 
effectiveness of the combat handgun! 

After World War I, the role of the handgun in 
combat was diminished somewhat by the 
adoption of the combat shotgun and submachine 
gun, but the handgun retained its rightful role by 
truly knowledgeable people. The combat 
shotgun was too slow to load, and its shells 
tended to fall in the mud. The SMG was rare, 
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difficult to load quickly because of its use of 
snail drums from the Luger M1914 pistol, heavy, 
slightly ill balanced, and, most critically, 
substantially longer than a combat handgun in a 
trench raid. Also, the submachine gun offered 
only a light cartridge. The combat handgun was 
certainly not displaced by these shoulder arms’ 
developments. 

The post-World War I period suffered from 
the typical problems that follow major wars. 
First is a denial that a war will ever occur again, 
followed by the assertion that technology means 
that men will not have to fight on their bellies in 
the mud, and finally there’s an attempt to 
develop a new weapon system that is easier and 
safer to use. (There is no doubt that when you 
have a lot of young, inexperienced, 
nondedicated shooters with handguns, 
unfortunate events will occur.) In a war where 
people all involved are getting killed from falling 
artillery shells, such incidents are of minimal 
importance, but they are more critical in 
peacetime armies. Certainly it is harder to 
accidentally shoot someone with a long, open- 
bolt submachine gun than with a short, easily 
pointed handgun. 

As the various militaries concentrated their 
efforts in the postwar and World War II periods 
into developing the submachine gun, the 
military handgun retained its “badge of office” 
status. What had been a very effective fighting 
tool became somewhat like a ceremonial sword. 
It was bought and carried, but few people 
thought to use it as a true weapon. Only in the 
personal defense and police fields did interest in 
the handgun as a weapon continue as a source 
of serious study. Of course, even in the law 
enforcement field, there were constant 
constraints on developments in combat 
handguns. Many law enforcement personnel had 
no real interest in shooting because, fortunately, 
most had to use their weapons only rarely. 
Therefore, in the field of police handguns the 
general result was concern over safety and little 
regard for actual combat efficiency. 

In the 1920s, many areas of the world 
experienced what they viewed as a “crime 


wave”; today, we look back on this period and 
see it as idyllic in comparison to the violence 
that permeates today’s culture. 

Even though equipment selection had largely 
been turned over to the target-shooting experts 
during the post-World War I period, there were 
some developments in combat handgunning 
from the training perspective. This is why the 
use of long-barrel .38-caliber revolvers was so 
common, whereas heavy-caliber self-loaders 
were in large measure absent. 

By the time World War II came around, use of 
the handgun had diminished in the military arena 
and to a great extent had become the preserve of 
the target shooter or law enforcement personnel. 
The achievements of Capt. W.E. Fairbairn in 
Shanghai were most notable for going against that 
trend, but certainly his steps were only a faint 
echo of the wartime efforts of Noel and many 
others. During World War II, the handgun played 
a much reduced role among the armies because 
of autoloading rifles, carbines, and submachine 
guns, but among intelligence, covert, 
unconventional troops, the handgun once again 
became a subject of serious study. It is indeed 
unfortunate that too many World War I veterans 
with extensive pistol experience were apparently 
too old (or thought to be so) to contribute to the 
war effort. However, at least some of the more 
realistic of the police trainers were called in to 
assist in the training of the soon-to-be-deployed 
covert action and intelligence operatives. As 
might be expected when police trainers like 
Fairbairn were sought, his colleagues were soon 
assisting in the effort. For instance, Grant Taylor 
trained the Palestine police in the 1940s, Pat 
O’Neal worked with the commandos, and Eric 
Sykes instructed at the British Special Operations 
Executive (SOE) school. 

The training rendered by such men was 
invaluable during those desperate years. Their 
results were especially noteworthy because they 
were training people who previously had little or 
no firearms skills or knowledge. If the skills and 
techniques taught to such novices were so 
useful, think how much more valuable they 
would be when used by trained firearms 
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enthusiasts, armed not with the dregs of war- 
pressed armories but weapons selected for 
specific tasks. 

This is exactly what occurred in the 
post-World War II era, first in the United States 
and later in the rest of the world, when veterans 
fresh from the war sought to retain and develop 
those hard-won skills. The first shooting contests 
designed to simulate real-life encounters started in 
the late 1940s and early 1950s. The contestants in 
these shooting competitions were not military or 
police officers but rather typical law-abiding 
civilians. As with any new undertaking, the going 
was slow and bumpy, but eventually the finest 
course of instruction was developed for individuals 
who sought to use the handgun as a serious 
fighting tool, not just a ceremonial sidearm or a 
plaything for target shooting. 

The handgun’s new status as a serious 
fighting tool naturally led to the introduction of 
handgun designs that were better suited for both 
military and police use. For example, earlier 
weapons had primitive sights and safeties, but as 
it became obvious that better sights and easier- 
to-dislodge safeties would be useful, they got 
much better. Power went up, and the size of 
weapon went down. Pistols became faster to put 
into safe operation and more user friendly, with 
better grip angles and more rust-resistant 
finishes. New calibers were developed, and more 
effective antipersonnel ammunition was 
designed. Although it is certainly true that the 
jump in performance between a World War I 
fighter plane and an F18 was much greater than 
between a French Ruby .32 ACP and an Austrian 
Glock 17, it is clear that serious development 
was being undertaken. An equally well-trained 
and determined F18 pilot is more dangerous 
than a Spad pilot who is similarly well trained 
and determined. 


AUTOLOADERS 
During this same period, more of the “bugs” 
in autoloaders were worked out. The Colt 
Government Model was perhaps the first truly 
reliable autoloader, and it fired some 6,000 


rounds early on to establish its reliability. Today, 
autoloaders are so reliable as to be boring. There 
are Glock 17 pistols with more than a million 
rounds through them that show no sign of 
problems. I have never had a malfunction in a 
third-generation Smith & Wesson. Of course, it 
was not always that way. 

Revolvers remained effective combat 
weapons long after many people thought their 
days were over. Even today, a revolver has many 
good points and in proper hands can be effective 
in a combat situation. Early on in their 
development, revolvers achieved remarkable 
reliability, and since 1948 enhancements have 
largely consisted of better sights, greater power, 
and more rust-resistant finishes. Revolvers were 
never easy to make, and in some cases the 
quality of final finishing deteriorated during this 
period. Given the appropriate time and attention, 
a modern revolver can be fitted as well as 
anything ever made. Further, the advent of 
computer-assisted-design cutting machines has 
permitted the factories to supply revolvers at 
what (to me) is an astonishingly low price. 


CAPACITY 


Handgun capacity has always been a big 
issue because pausing to reload places the 
shooter at great risk. Over the years, much of the 
attention in the handgun field focused on efforts 
to improve capacity. Once the revolver had come 
into practical use, five or six shots became 
commonplace and limited capacity was 
compensated for with multiple weapons. Still, 
there were other types of weapons that had a 
greater capacity and avoided the break in the 
action caused by having to draw another 
weapon. Possibly the best example was the 
LeMat. With nine rounds of .44 caliber and a 20- 
gauge shotgun barrel in the middle, this was 
indeed a formidable weapon for a Civil War-era 
soldier. I think it would have been my choice in 
preference to a Colt Dragoon or similar weapon. 
One only wonders what would exist if such a 
weapon could be developed today, unhampered 
by current restrictive laws. ] have seen pinfire 
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LeMats, and they seemed quite handy. A 7-shot 
.357 Magnum around a 28-gauge shotgun barrel 
would seem to work well to me. However, that 
system seems to be a technological dead-end. 


Speed Loaders 

Speeding up the process of reloading was 
also another solution to the limited-capacity 
problem. Speed loaders were developed to load 
an entire cylinder in one smooth action. During 
World War I the Prideaux loader was common 
and apparently effective. In the postwar era 
speed loaders for police revolvers were 
occasionally seen, but they did not become 
popular until the 1960s. Again, it was in 
response to civilian demand for faster reloading, 
which allowed more shooting time for the 
revolver-armed shooter, who was attracted first 
to PPC matches and later to true combat pistol 
matches. Gradually, such speed loaders were 
even seen on the patrolman’s beat, a sure sign 
that they had truly been accepted at even the 
lowest levels. 


High-Capacity Autoloaders 

Just about the time speed loaders were 
gaining in popularity for revolver shooters, 
however, the race to increase capacity in the 
autoloading field heated up as well. For years, 
people who shot autoloaders had been satisfied 
with 8- or 9-shot magazines in 9mm and 7-shot 
versions in .45 Automatic Colt Pistol (ACP). Of 
course, there was the occasional P35 shooter 
with his 13 rounds, but too often the grips felt 
blocky, the sights were poor, and the safety was 
difficult to disengage. Also it was only a 9mm at 
a time when effective antipersonnel ammunition 
Was almost nonexistent. 

A remarkable breakthrough occurred in 1971 
when Smith & Wesson offered its M59 9mm 
double-action, aluminum-framed pistol with a 
double-column magazine holding 15 rounds. 
The gauntlet had been thrown down: here was 
an up-to-date design by a major factory that held 
double the load of a Government Model. At the 
same time, Lee Jurus of Super-Vel fame offered 
effective antipersonnel ammunition in the same 


caliber. People flocked to buy an M59, but many 
(just like me) who bought an early example 
found the grip bulky, the trigger system poor, 
and the accuracy marginal. On the other hand, 
the enhanced capacity was comforting. 


U.S. Military Attempts to Replace the .45 

The U.S. military’s attempt to replace the .45 
was resurrected about this time. There had been 
a continual chorus in the military since the end 
of World War II to do this, but by the mid-1970s, 
little had been done and many of the .45s in the 
service were quite old. The service .45s needed 
to be rebuilt, and, of course, many had been lost 
or given away over the years, so stocks were 
low. With the prospect of a U.S. military contract 
in the wings that would produce not only large 
military sales but also considerable prestige— 
which would translate into sizable civilian sales 
both in the United States and abroad—major 
manufacturers expressed interest. 

About this time, West Germany was 
experiencing a rise in terrorism, and its police 
forces (put in place by the Allies in 1949) were 
found to be seriously lacking in ability and 
equipment. A flap-holstered .32 ACP may be 
perfect for directing traffic or similar low-level 
activities, but is seriously lacking for real 
fighting. The Germans also wanted to 
standardize handguns and therefore insisted on 
some fairly strong requirements that ultimately 
resulted in the German P5 Walther and P7 
Heckler & Koch and Swiss P6 SIG-Sauer designs. 
All were designed from the ground up to be very 
reliable and safe 9mm handguns. 

When the U.S. Army indicated a desire to 
buy high-capacity, double-action, 9mm pistols, 
all were modified to accept a double-column 
magazine, thereby resulting in very reliable, 
high-capacity pistols in the shape of the SIG- 
Sauer P226, H&K P7/M13, and P88 Walther. The 
latter two were limited in their success, but the 
P226 was widely adopted by both military 
special units and civilian police agencies. 

Many high-capacity pistol designs popped 
up during this period. Perhaps the most 
successful of them was the Glock, which used 
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such tried-and-true design features as the Roth- 
Steyr trigger system, a Sauer behdrden safety, a 
Browning lockup, and a polymer frame, 
resulting in a very reliable weapon with low felt 
recoil. The Glock was also inexpensive and had 
a wonderfully durable finish. Under extensive 
use, Glocks have proven to be excellent 
handguns within the limits of the cartridges for 
which they were chambered. 


New Cartridges 

At the tail end of the frenzy for high-capacity 
autoloaders (which happened to coincide with 
the arrival of crack cocaine, minority hiring 
programs, and large pots of money seized as a 
result of the war on drugs forfeiture laws) came 
the Miami shoot-out in April 1986. In this now 
infamous confrontation, poor FBI tactics resulted 
in the largest one-day loss of life to the FBI since 
1934. Rather than blame poor tactics and 
marksmanship, the FBI blamed the 9mm 
Silvertip round for failing to drop an assailant. 
Many tests were conducted, and ultimately, in a 
typical compromise move, the FBI adopted the 
10mm autoloading cartridge but loaded down to 
subsonic velocity. This was fired in an all-steel 
Smith & Wesson autoloader, which made for a 
very mild-recoil weapon. However, it was a big, 
heavy weapon. Additionally, it was rapidly 
obvious to everyone that if you were going to 
accept subsonic velocity in the 10mm cartridge, 
you did not need the long 10mm case. You could 
reduce the length and burn sufficient powder in 
a shorter case to permit such velocity. 

Smith & Wesson announced the new 
cartridge, called the .40 Smith & Wesson (tagged 
the “.40 short and weak” by Jeff Cooper). 
Interestingly enough, in a move similar to the 
introduction of the .44 Magnum, whereby Ruger 
produced the first weapons for the Smith & 
Wesson-developed cartridge, Glock released the 
first pistol for the S&W cartridge. It was an 
immediate success: here was a modern 
autoloading design of proven reliability that 
finally shot a cartridge bigger than 9mm. Other 
manufacturers soon followed with Smith & 
Wesson, SIG, and Beretta piling on with double- 
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Smith & Wesson Sigma .40-caliber. 


column double-action (DA) or double-action- 
only (DAO) autoloaders. 


Double-Action-Only Autoloaders 

The double-action-only autoloader was a 
relatively recent development (if we ignore such 
combat standouts as the Roth-Steyr 07) and 
seems to have been created in response to 
lawsuits filed by people who were negligently 
shot by police officers who put their fingers on 
the trigger when the safety was off. Attempting 
to solve the problem with mechanical devices 
instead of training, police administrators 
invested in double-action-only autoloaders. 
Unfortunately, such weapons were harder to fire 
by less expert shooters, so—ironically—the more 
likely the shooter is to need a double-action-only 
trigger system, the less likely he is to know how 
to use it properly. The more sophisticated the 
shooter, the less need there is for such devices. 
Hence, the better trained shooters got a weapon 
that was easier to get good results with than the 
less well-trained shooters, thereby becoming a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 


Bigger Pistols 
Once people got used to the idea that a 
combat handgun had to hold a third of a box of 
ammunition or so to be truly effective (ideal if 
one planned to miss a lot, as Bruce Nelson, the 
late famed holster maker, said), pistols with even 
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bigger butts appeared for those who liked 
cartridges bigger than .40, such as the 10mm 
and .45 ACP. These pistols all were broad in the 
butt and felt to most knowledgeable people 
about as comfortable as a 2x4 piece of lumber. 
Naturally, instinctive ability and response time 
suffer from such designs. But for many shooters 
who used their pistols only on ranges or on 
courses of fire that had more in common with 
Rambo movies than real-world situations, these 
pistols were desirable. 

Much of this unfortunate development was 
brought to a rapid halt when the so-called 
Omnibus Crime Bill was passed, limiting new 
production magazines (for other than 
government purchases) to 10 rounds. (In my 
opinion as an attorney and gun owner, such 
legislation is unconstitutional and an insult to all 
free people.) Soon after passage of this bill, 
manufacturers started making more conveniently 
sized pistols to hold 9mm cartridges and more 
lively feeling pistols than the blocky pieces we 
had come to expect from the firearms factories. 
Although some manufacturers did not seem to 
get the word (such as Glock with its M26/27), 
others did and added fine new models to their 
lines (such as the maker of the U.S. Kahr 9). 

Revolvers also got some attention at this 
time. Small-frame revolvers were made more 
powerful by chambering them for .357 Magnum 
(always particularly unpleasant to shoot, in my 
experience, and almost uncontrollable by most 
people) and adding rounds to the cylinder to 
make 7- or 8-shot revolvers. Regarding the latter, 
I suppose it does no harm to add capacity since 
the size of the weapon remains the same as the 
six-shot version, but I find the whole thing 
rather amusing. Are revolver shooters now 
determined to miss a lot of shots also, as 
apparently the high-capacity magazine shooters 
frequently do? In a recent 1995 incident in my 
hometown of St. Louis, a female officer armed 
with a Beretta M92 D (Italian) emptied both of 
her spare magazines and the original 15 rounds 
at a person who was less than 25 feet away, to 
no avail. Frankly, I thought it was rather 
amazing—lI do not believe she could possibly 


shoot well enough to intentionally miss a target 
at that range! I remain rather underwhelmed 
about the whole issue of capacity, be it ina 
revolver or self-loader. Perhaps my experiences 
have shaded my view, but I have never had to 
fire more than four rounds out of a pistol at one 
time without having plenty of time to reload. 
The experiences of others may differ, but I have 
always found, for example, four .45 ACP rounds 
hitting at 25 feet more than adequate for the task 
at hand. 


MATERIALS AND FINISHES 


Other areas in the handgun field that have 
seen frequent changes are materials and finishes. 
Throughout the history of handguns, 
manufacturers have attempted to make them 
lighter and more corrosion resistant. Early 
weapons were made out of iron and later case- 
hardened for both strength and rust resistance. 
Early attempts to make a rust-resistant weapon 
resulted in brass weapons, which were still 
strong enough for the power of the 
contemporary cartridges. Finishes went from 
none at first to a blue finish created initially by 
controlled rusting and later by plating. Plating 
was obviously the best alternative, but it was 
expensive, difficult to apply perfectly, and, in the 
early days, often hazardous to the health of the 
person applying it. Gold plating was especially 
hazardous. 

Late in the 19th century, a big improvement 
in handgun technology occurred when handguns 
started to be made out of steel. The material was 
stronger and allowed both more powerful 
cartridges and less metal to be used, thus 
making the weapons powerful yet lighter. 

Finishes continued to follow a rather 
traditional pattern of blued finish or plating, 
although a parkerizing process was created 
during World War I that was slightly more rust 
resistant than blueing, but not up to plating level 
by any means. It was cheaper, however, which is 
critically important for wartime weapons. 

During the interwar period, two interesting 
materials were tried: stainless steel in barrels 
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and aluminum for weapons. Neither use was 
common, but examples of both can be found. It 
was not until 1950 that aluminum receivers 
became common. Colt offered its Commander 
.45 and various small-frame revolvers made out 
of aluminum, and Smith & Wesson tried 
aluminum on its K- and J-frame revolvers and 
9mm pistol. Aluminum was light, easier to 
machine or forge than steel, and completely rust 
resistant. Otherwise, finishes remained the same 
during this period. 

The biggest breakthrough in finishes came in 
1965 with the introduction of Smith & Wesson’s 
stainless-steel M60 2-inch .38 Special revolver. 
For the first time, a handgun existed that was 
both strong and unlikely to rust under anything 
resembling normal conditions. Anything that 
truly rusts a stainless-steel Smith & Wesson is 
not something I am likely to want to do myself. 

Once the first stainless Smith & Wesson was 
made, an immediate cry went up for other 
models, lighter models, and darker models. The 
manufacturers responded as quickly as they 
could, not realizing at first that different parts 
required different alloys, especially with an 
autoloading pistol. Ultimately, the manufacturers 
got it right, and today’s stainless self-loaders no 
longer need messy lubricants to work properly. 
For example, I have never had a malfunction 
with my Smith & Wesson M4506. 

Similarly, it dawned on weapons designers 
after a while that combining aluminum alloys 
and lightweight, rust-resistant receivers with 
stainless slides, barrels, and cylinders would 
allow them to create a lightweight, rust-resistant 
weapon. Hence were born the M642, M638, Colt 
LW Commander stainless, and Smith & Wesson 
M5943 and M5953, among others. These hybrid 
handguns were ideal for people who wanted 
powerful, low-maintenance weapons. 

Of course, some people preferred dark 
finishes, and they were available by either bead- 
blasting the surface to make a low-light- 
reflective surface, which was light gray, or 
applying special coatings. For example, Smith & 
Wesson developed a dark coating that was not 
quite like the traditional blued finish, but it was 


much closer to the more traditional, darkened 
finish. In this case, the finish was cosmetic, not 
really intended to be rust resistant. 

Specialty shops popped up in the 1990s 
offering finishes originally designed for the space 
program or undersea oil exploration, both 
obviously hostile environments, that could be 
applied to handguns. Some finishes, such as 
those by Robar, actually gave more protection 
than stainless steel. For example, stainless steel 
might start rusting after only 20 hours of salt 
spray exposure, while some Robar finishes could 
resist rust for hundreds of hours after exposure. 
Although this might seem like overkill for 
handguns, I suppose it does no harm and 
certainly could be useful in some situations, 
such as for military units that found themselves 
near, in, or under water a lot of the time. 

We have clearly come a long way in 400 
years, from bare metal to materials that will still 
be perfect regardless of climatic conditions. 


CALIBER 


Caliber in handguns shrank over the years 
until by the turn of the 20th century it was 
common to see .30-caliber weapons, and such 
experts as Colonel Lelu thought the future might 
see .25-caliber, and smaller, weapons. Of course, 
this issue has been raised again with the new FN 
5.7mm weapons, but these seem to be more like 
mini-submachine guns than true handguns. 
Perhaps with more effective propellants, the 
caliber can be reduced, especially if magazines 
are placed in a location other than in the grip. If 
the cartridges get too long, they obviously make 
for a very uncomfortable grip; the grip can be 
smaller if a slanted cartridge is used. Such as 
with the Japanese Type 94 pistol, it’s more 
common for the magazine to be in the front (as 
on the Mauser M96 and the Bergman-Baynard), 
to the rear (as in the Bushmaster), or perhaps on 
top (as on the Calico). 

For the most part, however, the 20th century 
saw larger calibers not smaller ones. In fact, 
calibers between .35 and .45 were most 
common. Although there are occasional overlaps 
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at both extremes, the calibers of today’s 
handgun fall clearly within this spread. 


BULLET WEIGHTS AND SPEEDS 


Similarly, bullet weights dropped over the 
years until they got very light at the beginning of 
the 20th century, but currently, with some 
exceptions, they are rarely less than 90 grains or 
more than 250 grains. Speed also increased until 
the turn of the 20th century and then tapered 
off: now most cartridges are within the 90-to- 
1,350-fps range, with a few exceptions again at 
both extremes. 


ACCURACY 


One handgun characteristic that has 
continued to improve over the years is accuracy. 
When first developed, the handgun had a 
smooth bore firing a projectile of uncertain 
weight and shape, with a propellant whose 
burning characteristics varied from charge to 
charge, down a bore that might have many 
twists, valleys, and other irregularities. 

The coming of mass production and 
machinery allowed for more uniform projectiles 
and barrels, and better chemistry resulted in 
propellants that were more consistent. When 
cartridge-loaded weapons came into existence, it 
became easier to ensure a consistent powder 
charge but, naturally, only if the factory used as 
much care as the individual who charged his 
muzzleloader: if the loads were properly 
measured, they could be quite precise. 

By the late 19th century, the handgun was 
capable of producing shot groups that were quite 
small and, in some cases, rivaled those fired by 
rifles. Of course, there is no reason why a 
handgun should not shoot a group as small as a 
similarly actioned rifle, except that the short 
sight radius magnifies shooter error. 

The handgun started off as a single-shot 
weapon. Even after handguns were capable of 
firing multiple shots, single-shot configuration 
was more accurate because it avoided the 
problems of aligning multiple chambers in a 
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revolver or a moving barrel or sights in a self- 
loader. The improbability of six or so perfect 
alignments with a revolver may never permit a 
revolver to fire perfect projectiles each time, but 
the manufacturers and custom gunsmiths have 
all worked to ensure that self-loaders can fire 
ammunition into groups that are well within the 
limits of the ammunition. 

For some reason, fine ammunition seems to 
be a problem with handguns more than rifles. 
For example, a 2-inch group at 50 yards (4 
minutes of angle) is considered excellent work 
for a handgun, but serious riflemen would view 
a 4-inch group as merely deer-rifle quality. In my 
experience, good rifles will usually shoot into 1 
inch at 100 yards for three shots with good 
ammunition, whereas very few pistol cartridges 
will shoot into 1/2 inch at 50 yards. While some 
of this is because it is more difficult to shoot a 
handgun than a rifle—even with rifles being 
used to shoot pistol cartridges (such as a Marlin 
44 Magnum carbine)—handgun cartridges do 
not produce the same accuracy as rifle 
cartridges. I’m not sure why this is so (handgun 
cartridges should do as well as rifle cartridges), 
but I believe that in part it is attributable to a 
lack of development in ammunition. Perhaps 
handgun shooters typically do not demand as 
high a level of accuracy because of the limited 
ranges involved, the degree of difficulty 
encountered in using handguns, and the size of 
most targets. 

All other things being equal, however, the 
more accurate a weapon, the better your 
shooting will be... unless you are willing to 
trust to luck more than skill. Any handgun used 
should be capable of shooting better than the 
person using it if the owner is to get what he is 
entitled to from the weapon. With most people, 
that is not difficult to achieve, but occasionally 
there is a situation where you have an 
outstanding shot or a poor handgun (or a 
combination of the two) and you have a weapon 
that simply does not shoot as well as the person 
firing it. I have an old, much shot LW 
Commander .45, and I know I shoot better than 
it does at 50 yards. On the other hand, my old, 
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much shot SIG P210 still shoots much better than 
I do—except on those exceptionally good (and 
exceptionally rare) days when I shoot almost as 
well as the weapon itself will shoot (2 inches or 
less at 50 meters). 

The biggest difficulty in achieving fine 
accuracy is the need to fit the parts to allow 
movement yet accuracy. A bolt-action rifle or a 
single-shot weapon does not have this problem, 
but it becomes critical when you are talking 
about a 6-shot revolver or even a self-loader. The 
more movement in the whole system, the more 
difficult it is to get perfect bullets going out the 
barrel. If the bullets are not perfect, then the 
results will always be worse than if perfect 
projectiles were used. Off-sided bullets simply 
will not fly true, and even a small amount of 
variation will throw off the bullet’s accuracy. 

Today’s better machinery eliminates the 
expensive hand-fitting of the past, but it is still 
not possible to make a revolver cylinder line up 
with the barrel perfectly all the time. Far too 
many variables exist, and wear on the parts will 
likewise cause movement. Although for practical 
purposes it most likely does not matter, the 
Nagant solution through avoiding the issue by 
closing the gap only made the situation more 
complex without improving velocity or accuracy. 

Autoloading pistols do away with the 
problem of misaligned cylinders, but they 
create the problem of misaligned sights (if these 
are on the slide and barrel separately, as on 
some models) or the barrel’s shifting inside the 
slide taking a slightly different position each 
time while the sights remain constant. Both 
create misalignment and inaccuracy. These 
difficulties can be minimized by more closely 
fitting the parts; of course, the more closely the 
weapon is fitted, the better the likelihood that it 
will “choke up” on dirt, unburned powder, or 
bullet material, and fail to function. 
Additionally, the parts will wear against each 
other each time the weapon is fired, and 
ultimately the weapon will wear out of perfect 
fitting. The last point is not really critical if the 
proper hardness of metal is used, because the 
weapon will fire tens of thousands of rounds 
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before losing the proper fitting. With softer 
metals, however, it can be a problem. 

The problem of choking up on dirt and 
residue is more critical, and it is the reason why 
formal target matches, where such pinpoint 
accuracy is critical, frequently have “alibi” shots. 
On the street or battlefield, however, no such 
alibi shots exist. A finely fitted weapon may 
become nothing more than an expensive club in 
such circumstances. Combat handguns need to 
be able to take this type of abuse and keep 
firing. No doubt, the best test of such abuse 
came in the trench warfare of World War I, 
where soldiers often had to deal with vast fields 
of mud (soldiers were known to actually drown 
in the bodies of mud). If you can dive into a 
muddy pool or drop your weapon in it and then 
wipe it off with your fingers or on your pants leg 
and have the weapon still work—that design is 
acceptable. Such gaps in the machinery, of 
course, do nothing for fine accuracy, but a 
combat handgun rarely requires such accuracy 
because of the large, close-range targets 
commonly encountered on the battlefield when 
a pistol is used. 

Interestingly enough, of the myriad handgun 
designs fielded by the various armies during 
World War I, the Colt Government Model .45 
ACP and the Webley MK VI revolver were at the 
top in terms of performance. Other models that 
may have been more accurate fell victim to the 
mud; the Liiger was especially vulnerable. 


Accuracy Versus Reliability 

The key concern of handgun makers over the 
years has been to produce a weapon that is highly 
accurate yet totally reliable. Because these two 
objectives are frequently in conflict, the 
manufacturer must often balance which is more 
important based on how the weapon will be used. 
For example, opting for more accuracy will require 
fine fitting, but such fitting will make the weapon 
more prone to stoppages from dirt or other residue 
in the weapon, thus reducing reliability. Similarly 
if the parts are fitted loosely enough to permit 
throwing a bucket of sand at it, the parts are 
unlikely to align themselves consistently enough 
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for maximum accuracy. I favor reliability over 
accuracy, but others may differ. 


SPECIALIZED HANDGUNS 


Perhaps one of the most interesting 
developments in the area of handguns has been 
the rise of specialized pieces. Early handguns 
were all weapons of war. They were used for 
either offensive or defensive combat among 
soldiers. Still later they became something that 
individuals carried to protect themselves from 
others. The era of the personal-defense handgun 
had arrived. To learn to use the handgun 
properly, people had to practice with it, and 
shooters soon realized that the many 
characteristics that made the handgun an 
effective, efficient weapon on the battlefield 
rendered it less user friendly for practice 
shooting. Additionally, people realized that not 
only were they improving their skills through 
such practice, but also that it was actually fun to 
be able to fire bullets into distant small marks. 
To improve their performance, as well as making 
it more fun or possibly cheaper, early handgun 
shooters began using target weapons, especially 
smaller bore target weapons. 
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The Dueling Pistol 

With the arrival of the flintlock, the dueling 
pistol—a specialized weapon designed to meet 
certain requirements (most important, reliable 
ignition)—was developed. Originally dueling 
was conducted with swords and, while 
dangerous in a time before antibiotics, when 
handguns began to be used, dueling became 
truly serious. With the arrival of the dueling 
pistol, the duel was no longer tilted in favor of 
the young and fit, as was the case with swords. 
(Although deplored by many—and no doubt in 
its often frivolous applications it was 
deplorable—dueling did have some positive 
attributes, I think, in keeping boorish, insulting 
behavior to a minimum.) 

The study of the dueling pistol is fascinating. 
Because of the serious nature of dueling and the 
wealth of the parties who generally resorted to 
the duel, the finest in technology and skill was 
used to produce a reliable and deadly 
instrument. Dueling pistols probably reached 
their zenith during the Napoleonic era, and 
many a fine pair were made. In addition to using 
pistols for dueling, a shooter might well have 
carried a deadly brace when traveling; the roads 
of the day were frequently infested with bandits, 
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the inns of the day had poor security, and little 
help beyond what a person brought with him 
could be expected. When I start off today on a 
trip with my Glock pistol in a locked box 
between the seats of my Ford, I am merely doing 
what my ancestors did 200 years ago when they 
boarded a horse-drawn coach with a pair of 
pistols in a box. 


Handguns for Hunting 

As people encountered game animals in their 
travels, they soon discovered that they could 
shoot them with the pistols carried on their 
horses or their persons. Of course, the pistol 
needed good sights and a reasonable power level 
(relative to the animal being shot). Handguns 
were first used as weapons of opportunity on 
game animals and then as weapons designed 
specifically to be used in handgun hunting. Early 
on, tiger hunters used “howdah” pistols as 
backup weapons. Later, the young man’s .22 
single-shot pistol was designed for killing 
animals along the trap line. 

During the 1880s, people realized that the 
handgun (other than a single-shot type) was 
highly accurate. Noted shooters of the day 
demonstrated that the heavy revolver could be 
shot with incredible accuracy. I recently saw a 50- 
yard, 10-shot group that had been fired one- 
handed more than 100 years ago by the noted 
shooter Walter Winans with a .44 Smith & Wesson 
Russian model that measured fewer than 4 inches. 
That would be a very fine group even today. 

Similarly, people discovered that certain 
aspects of a handgun’s design made it more 
effective for hunting than others, and over the 


years specialized pieces have been developed that 
will throw extremely powerful loads into game 
animals at great distance and with consistency. 
No animal exists today (that may be lawfully 
hunted) that has not been killed by a handgun. 


CONCLUSION 


As a combat weapon, the original reason for 
its existence, the handgun has perhaps reached 
its most interesting development. Handguns 
have gotten smaller and lighter to allow more 
convenient carry; they have also gotten more 
resistant to wear and weather. They have gained 
higher capacity and more power, while at the 
same time decreasing in size and weight. They 
have become more reliable, easier, and quicker 
to get into action, yet safer to carry when action 
is not imminent. 

Over the years, the handgun has truly gone 
from being a one-purpose instrument to a 
weapon with many specialized uses. Yet a 
handgun is still capable of accomplishing the 
first and most important task assigned to it: 
serving as an offensive or a defensive weapon 
for its individual owner. Because it is often the 
handgun alone that stands between the 
individual and serious injury or death, this lump 
of metal (and now plastic) and wood will alone 
allow the skilled user to escape from harm and 
return to loved ones. Although the odyssey of 
the handgun’s development has had many 
interesting twists and turns in it, the individual 
of the 21st century with a polymer-framed Glock 
in hand has much in common with his 
predecessors in late-16th century Europe. 
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A number of points must be made 


There is no simple way to learn how to shoot 
because it involves hand-eye coordination. 
Good results come from hard work and 
intelligently applied practice sessions. 

To learn how to shoot, you must decide first 
what type of shooting you'll engage in. Some 
types of practice make better sense for 
certain types of shooting than others. Some 
practice methods may, in fact, be 
counterproductive in certain types of 
shooting. 

Don’t be discouraged. No one can hold a 
pistol perfectly still, and no pistol will put 
every bullet through the same hole. Often, 
the better your equipment, the easier it is to 
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get good results. However, the most critical 
element in good shooting is the human 
factor, and no technological development can 
substitute for that. 


PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Whatever type of shooting you decide to 
pursue, you must wear proper eye and ear 
protection from the very beginning. Your sight 
and hearing are vital to your ultimate success 
and can be lost or seriously impaired in an 
instant. Shooters from my generation or previous 
ones frequently did not wear any protection for 
their ears. AS someone whose ears ring all the 
time, I urge you to use your muffs. If you are 
shooting inside or using a compensated weapon 
that will produce a lot of noise, I suggest using 
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both earplugs and muffs. Additionally, if you are 
shooting major powered handguns with heavy 
recoil, I suggest wearing a shooting glove to help 
absorb the recoil impact on your wrist. Many 
who failed to take precautions are now suffering 
the consequences. Some people believe that it is 
wimpish to do any more than wear gloves in 
cold weather. I do not concur. 


ARM STRENGTH 


Whether you shoot formally for a match or 
otherwise, the better your arm strength, the 
better you will be. Building your upper-body 
strength will help shooting a lot, so lift weights 
to develop arm muscles and do push-ups to 
develop chest muscles. A hundred or so push- 
ups a day will give amazing results in only six 
months. Keep at it for years and you will do 
even better. 

A person does not need to be muscle-bound 
to shoot a handgun, but so many people find it 
difficult to extend their arm fully in a shooting 
posture while holding an object that weighs 3 
pounds with any degree of stability. I suggest 
that you train with something weighing two to 
four times as much as your weapon to build up 
your arm muscles for shooting. 


TRIGGER CONTROL 


Next you must be able to control the trigger. 
No one can hold a weapon completely 
motionless, but you can train yourself to pull the 
trigger when the sights are lined up and stop 
pulling when it is off target. To do this, you must 
learn to control the trigger. Dry-firing is boring, 
but it is good practice. When I was in the army, 
we used to place a penny on the slide of our 
M1911A1 (.45-caliber) pistols and snap them. If 
the coins did not fall off, we knew we were fairly 
steady. Learn to pull the trigger smoothly and 
really feel the trigger and its engagement. The 
better your trigger pull, the easier it will be to 
master this technique. 
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SIGHTS 


Learn to use your sights. A lot of people do 
not seem to understand their function. The front 
sight should be level with the rear and centered. 
You cannot focus on three planes at one time, 
and it is best to ignore the target, as well as the 
rear by allowing them to blur out, and focus on 
the front. Focus hard enough that you can see 
the serrations on it clearly. Of course, you do not 
do this if shooting instinctively, but we will 
discuss this later. 


TARGETS 


Use a proper target to get the best results. 
Targets that lack a firm point on them to hit will 
yield poorer results than those with a clearly 
defined striking area. Traditional bull’s-eye 
targets are not bad, but squares are also fine. 
Man-targets are excellent for tactical training, 
but because they lack easily defined striking 
zones are not as good for the beginning shooter 
who wishes to master the skills necessary to 
place his rounds accurately. 


COACHING 


A good coach can ensure that you don’t pick 
up bad habits and that you avoid flinching. A lot 
of shooters flinch badly, especially at the 
beginning, and a well-trained (or at least 
somewhat trained) coach can help you avoid this. 
You should also have your coach load your 
weapon and hand it to you, so that you don’t 
know whether it is actually loaded. This helps 
ingrain in you the instinctive reaction you need to 
automatically check a weapon each time you pick 
it up to make certain that it’s loaded properly. 


PRACTICE 


Many specialized courses of fire exist, and it 
would be silly to try to tell anyone how to 
approach all of them in this short chapter. One 
final comment: once you have mastered the 
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above elements, you should study books or 
videos that deal with the specific course of fire 
that interests you. This way, you can pick up the 
insights of those who have devoted much of 
their lives to mastering the techniques particular 
disciplines require. 

Once you have grasped the basic shooting 
techniques, if you plan on using your weapon 
for hunting, I urge you to practice on animal-like 
targets. For you to get the maximum benefit 
from your practice sessions, the targets should 
have indistinct aiming points and be placed at 
odd distances and angles to you. Thus, you will 
learn to see a target properly, pick aiming points, 
gauge cartridge trajectory, and realize that the 
magazine-perfect broadside shot is a rarity. You 
should also practice shooting positions that you 
are likely to use in the field, such as standing, 
sitting, prone, and in a tree. 

Throw in a time limit to get your shot off 
each time (say three seconds) to make your 
training more realistic. ] remember how pleased 
I was to be able to spot a deer at 135 (measured) 
yards, drop into position, and hit it all within 1 
1/2 seconds, dropping the deer instantly. My 
hunting partner had barely seen the deer by the 
time my bullet had it on the ground—dead. I 
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had practiced assuming the various positions (in 
this case, kneeling) to get that result, and it was 
worth it. 

If you are interested in personal defense, 
review the local papers for incidents in your 
area, analyze your facts to determine your 
potential exposure situations, and set up your 
scenario accordingly. Do not set up programs 
suitable for a counterterrorist team if you are a 
dentist. Make your training relevant to your 
needs. Learn to fire instinctively, which can 
only be done through practice. Learn to hit the 
point on a target you are looking at. In a real- 
life incident, the ability to focus on your danger 
and have your bullet hit the point you are 
actually looking for is what will save the day, 
not just your sights. Once you have mastered it 
(and with a few refresher courses over the 
years), you will always have this skill: it’s rather 
like riding a bicycle. 

Handgun shooting can be a very enjoyable 
pastime and so valuable in a variety of 
circumstances if you learn how to do it properly. 
Nothing is fun or useful unless done well. As 
with most things in life, there is no shortcut to 
mastering a skill: hard work, diligence, and 
consistency are the keys. 


CHAPTER 


HANDGUN 
CARTRIDGES 


Handguns are chambered for a wide variety 
of cartridges, each of which was once thought to 
be the ideal size for a given purpose. Of course, 
time has sorted out these cartridges. 

At different times and places, certain 
cartridges have been more important than 
others. Today, in the transition to the 21st 
century, we still have cartridges that were 
introduced about just after the U.S. Civil War 
ended, and the cartridges still perform useful 
functions almost 140 years later! 

Of course, the cartridge itself is only one 
factor in how well it shoots. The weapon fired 
may be a critical link in how well the cartridge 
performs, as well as how frequently you 
encounter the cartridge. The loading is also a 
critical factor. Some fine cartridges are severely 
limited by the loadings typically encountered. 


Cartridges can be evaluated in a lot of ways: 
age of the cartridge, type of weapon fired in, or 
caliber. Just to keep it easy, I think a caliber 
method makes the best sense. Keep in mind, of 
course, that some of the same caliber may be of 
vastly different ages, take different types of 
weapons, and have much different power 
levels. Only the caliber is the same—nothing 
else necessarily when cartridges are evaluated 
in this manner. 


oe, 


Over the years, a few cartridges smaller than 
.22 have been used in handguns, but most have 
been mere curios, not serious cartridges. I think 
we can ignore these—although the idea of a .17- 
caliber cartridge based on a necked-down 10mm 
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cartridge case fired in a Glock 20 pistol certainly 
is interesting. 

The .22 rimfire is the oldest cartridge loading 
and comes in three versions—short, long, and 
Long Rifle—as well as different loadings from BB 
cap to hypervelocity hollowpoint. Revolvers 
generally take all three versions (although there 
are exceptions), whereas autoloaders generally 
will feed only the short or the Long Rifle. 

Depending on your needs, the .22 rimfire can 
provide a number of useful functions, and 
everybody who owns at least two handguns 
should have a .22 rimfire. The cartridge can be 
used for hunting in the Long Rifle, hollowpoint 
version, cheap practice with bulk purchase Long 
Rifle solids, and indoor target work with shorts 
or CB Caps. Additionally, CB Longs are ideal for 
aerial practice given their short, 600-yard range. 
Obviously the low report and recoil are all 
helpful in training the nonshooter to shoot. With 
solid subsonic Long Rifles, a suppressed pistol 
makes a good tool for urban pest elimination as 
well as being handy for more dramatic purposes. 
If you buy a short chambered autoloader and 
use subsonic CB Caps, you can get a report 
equal to a suppressed long-rifle cartridge in a 
pistol and yet avoid all the legal complications. 
Still, a CB Cap is sufficient for all those pesky 
squirrels and cats out there if proper head shots 
are utilized. 

The .22 rimfire Magnum is a lot more 
expensive than a standard .22 rimfire but not a 
lot more powerful. It is probably best in small 
revolvers for nonshooters to use for self-defense 
because it is louder than the regular rimfire and 
about 30 percent more powerful. It is also useful 
in a Hi-Standard, two-shot wallet derringer, 
giving you greater power with the same size 
package as its standard rimfire brother. Jeff 
Cooper estimates it to be nearly equal to a 
standard, round-nose, lead 158-grain .38 Special, 
and I guess that’s about correct. Certainly, I’d 
prefer it for defense work to the .25 ACP, .32 
ACP, all the short .32 revolver rounds, and 
whatnot. Besides these uses, the best thing that 
can be said for it is that it passes the .22-only 
test imposed in some countries and the rimfire- 
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The Hi-Standard Derringer opened for loading. It was 
available in .22 rimfire or .22 Magnum. 


This man-target shows the results of a 50-foot test shot off- 
hand by the author with a special-production Smith & 
Wesson M6S1 .22 Magnum rimfire with 2-inch barrel. This 
weapon has potential as a defense piece. 
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only test for autoloaders similarly imposed in 
more backward areas of the world, such as 
England or Thailand. 

Moving to centerfire, we encounter three 
interesting cartridges. The .22 Jet is a necked- 
down .357 Magnum case and gives a very flat- 
shooting cartridge whose high velocity gives it 
quite a lot of real power. As with the .22 
Magnum, the .22 Jet is probably at its best when 
used as a “rule beater” for those areas of the 
world where governments infringe on 
individual’s rights by imposing caliber 
limitations. It also has surprisingly mild recoil 
and might be useful for people who are 
extremely recoil-sensitive, yet still wish a 
powerful round. Last, it opens some interesting 
avenues for ballistic vest penetration, an 
increasingly critical issue because of the large 
number of criminals who currently wear such 
protection when they attempt to deprive people 
of their rights and property. Still with all that 
said, the real-world usefulness of the .22 Jet is 
fairly minimal. 

On the other hand, the 5.45x18mm Soviet 
cartridge chambered for the two different 
versions of the PSM pistol is quite useful if you 
are interested in serious self-defense. Although 
the cartridge seems to be of minimal power, it 
actually is quite effective because of the bullet 
design that incorporates a steel penetrator. This 
feature ensures the easy penetration of the soft- 
body armor typically encountered. Given the 
small, flat nature of the weapon that fires the 
cartridge, it becomes a very useful cartridge- 
weapon combination. Except for this unique use, 
however, the cartridge is of very limited 
importance because of the lack of power and the 
cost and limited number of weapons that can 
shoot it. 

The newly developed FN cartridge, the 
5.7x28mm, seems to have some potential as a 
combat cartridge, but I fear that it is so long that 
it will never be put in a handier shape. Still, if it 
was shortened so that it could be fitted into a 
weapon no larger than a Glock G20/21, it could 
be viable (the newly released FN PN-90 5.7mm 
looks promising). In its current configuration, 
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the P-90 is simply too large to be a practical self- 
defense weapon and is only slightly within limits 
for a military handgun. I think it is rather like 
the Borchardt pistol—too large to be useful—but 
it represents some potential for the years ahead. 

In this size two cartridges are worth 
evaluating, the .25 rimfire Stevens and the .25 
ACP. Elmer Keith always said that the .25 rimfire 
Stevens was an excellent small-game cartridge, 
and I have no reason to doubt it. However, all 
the available cartridges are at least a half- 
century old and really are collector’s pieces. So, 
although it might be useful, it is a waste of time 
to seek out the weapon or its cartridges. 

The .25 ACP cartridge is very popular but 
mainly used by people who don’t know better. 
The best thing you can say about it is that it 
has been around a long time, thousands of 
weapons have been made for it, and 
historically nonexistent weapons that chamber 
this round are frequently found among the 
effects of nongun people when they die. I 
recall finding such a weapon while going 
through my aunt’s things when she died. None 
of us knew she owned it, nor did any 
government agency—which has a lot to 
recommend it under certain circumstances. 

That point notwithstanding, today most very 
small, high-quality autoloaders are also available 
in .22 rimfire or .32 ACP. If you can find a .22 
rimfire that actually works (most German 
Walther TPH pistols do; most U.S.-made ones do 
not, in my experience), select the rimfire model. 
However, the centerfire reliability of the .25 ACP 
is generally superior and the .32 ACP versions of 
.25 ACP-size pistols are even better. 

The .25 ACP cartridge is also somewhat 
useful for subcaliber rifle cartridge devices 
because it is quiet and low powered. If your 
haunts take you to places where such features 
are useful (urban back alleys or the high 
country), the cartridge has some additional uses. 
Interestingly enough, while the pistols that shoot 
the .25 ACP are difficult to shoot accurately, 
because of the short sight radius and poor 
triggers, the cartridge is often quite accurate if 
fired in a proper vehicle. 
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7mm 


About the only cartridge for handguns in this 
size you are likely to encounter is the Japanese 
7mm “Baby” Nambu (the designation for both 
the cartridge and the handgun). This is an 
interesting weapon-and-cartridge combination, 
and if better bullets were available (as they are 
with the Soviet 5.45 mm) the 7mm Nambu 
cartridge would be more interesting. Using 
standard bullets, the 7mm Nambu is little better 
than a .25 ACP cartridge but, of course, is 
substantially rarer. You may encounter a 7mm 
Nambu handgun in a collection and wish to fire 
it just to see what it is like, but I think it unlikely 
that most readers will view the 7mm cartridge as 
a favorite. It is too low powered for self-defense 
or hunting, and accuracy (although acceptable 
when I tested a Baby Nambu for The 100 
Greatest Combat Pistols) is certainly no better 
than those for similar small-size and pressure 
centerfires. Additionally, being chambered in 
Baby Nambu only severely limits the general 
usefulness of the cartridge. 


.30 


As we cross the border to the .30-caliber 
size, we are starting to get some truly useful 
cartridges. The most interesting ones are the.30 
U.S. carbine, 7.65 Liiger, and 7.63 Mauser. 

The .30 U.S. carbine cartridge is a hot 
number in a revolver. It has a high pressure and 
quite alarming velocity. It is rather like a hot- 
loaded .32/.20 round, and for small game or 
anything else that a .357 Magnum would work 
well on, it will suffice. Unfortunately, all the 
autoloaders chambered for this cartridge (if a 
real pistol and not a cut-down M1 Carbine is 
meant) have not been able to survive it for long. 
The exception to this is the AMT MK III Auto 
Mag, which is a bit big for concealed carry but 
works fine and has good accuracy. I am not 
certain how long this pistol will hold up with 
this round, however, never having tested the gun 
over a long period. The Ruger single action 
apparently was only marginally capable of 
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handling it and has been discontinued. More’s 
the pity. 

The 7.65mm Liiger cartridge actually 
predates the 9x19mm, which, of course, is 
merely a blown-out 7.65 Ltiger cartridge. In 
countries where military 9x19mm cartridges are 
prohibited to civilians, shooters can buy 
weapons chambered for 7.65 Luger cartridge yet 
still have access to modern pistols. (Do you want 
to live in a place that does not trust its citizens 
with military calibers?) It also might be possible 
to improve the loadings with the 7.65 Luger if 
more advanced projectiles are used. With 
standard 93-grain full-metal-jacket (FMJ) bullets, 
you get the dismal performance related by Elmer 
Keith in the famed “dusty cowpoke” incident in 
the pre-World War I Chicago stockyards. The 
entire magazine of a Liiger was shot into the 
back of the victim who then killed his assailant 
with a shot from a .45 Colt to the heart and 
settled his business affairs before also taking the 
“long trail.” However, if a very lightweight bullet 
was used—say 30 grains and a good load of 
powder—perhaps you could get into the low 
2,000-fps range. Coupled with a good bullet 
design, such a load could be truly devastating. 

The .30 Mauser is another old-time cartridge 
predating even the 7.65mm Luger. Being longer 
than the 7.65 Luger, the .30 Mauser offers even 
more potential for modernizing than the Luger. 
Even with standard 86-grain bullets, the .30 
Mauser at 1,650 fps was always known as a deep 
penetrating round, as well as bone shattering. 
With more up-to-date loadings, it could be 
better. Frequently limited to Tokarev and Mauser 
Broomhandle (and similar Spanish styles), the 
cartridge is occasionally encountered in the 
Spanish Star MMS pistol, which places it in a 
better package for practical use. 

If you can’t stand Spanish pistols, it should 
not be difficult to rechamber a Colt Government 
Model in .38 Super to take the cartridge. You can 
only wonder what you would get if you took the 
.30 Mauser case and necked it down to .22. na 
1963 Gun World article such a loading using 7.65 
Luger brass produced 2,200 fps out of an 8-inch 
Luger barrel. With today’s better powders and 
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the longer .30 Mauser case, you might do better 
even out of a 5-inch Government Model barrel. 

Of course, the nicest thing about the .30 
Mauser cartridge is that it is the most common 
cartridge used in Broomhandle Mauser pistols. I 
like Broomhandles because I think they 
represent a very interesting time frame, their 
having been used in many exotic lands over the 
years, and, as I discovered while writing The 100 
Greatest Combat Pistols, they are incredibly 
effective combat weapons, fast and efficient for 
real-world shooting needs. 
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Most of the.32-caliber chamberings are 
rather silly, but one is useful only because of the 
remarkably fine but underrated pistols that 
chamber it. 

My first and second pistols (the second, my 
first carry gun) were .32 caliber. J got them not 
because I liked the caliber, but rather because 
they were the only ones that could be bought in 
Missouri by an 11-year-old boy whose father was 
dead and whose mother showed no interest in 
the subject. The .32 Smith & Wesson short and 
.32 Smith & Wesson long cartridge are both 
rather feeble attempts, in my judgment. 
Additionally, the ammunition is expensive in 
comparison to .22 or even reloaded .38 Special. 
At one time, the .32 was a common defense . 
cartridge; thus you find a lot of various old 
pistols of unknown history chambered for it. 

I always thought it curious that then New 
York City Police Commissioner Theodore 
Roosevelt convinced the department to adopt the 
Colt .32 revolver in 1895. I would have thought a 
more effective cartridge would be preferable—I 
suspect that Roosevelt was not nearly as 
knowledgeable about handguns as many people 
would like to think. Did he not in 1898 take a 
Colt .38 to Cuba? Would you do that when .455 
Webley, .45 Colt, and .44 Smith & Wesson 
revolvers were available? Neither would I! 

For a long time, the .32 Smith & Wesson 
Short and .32 Smith & Wesson have come loaded 
with fairly ineffective projectiles. Unless you 
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plan on doing formal target work—where you 
want the lowest possible recoil for rapid fire yet 
must shoot a .32 or larger (thanks to Colonel 
Askins)—it is best to skip the .32 Smith & 
Wesson or .32 Smith & Wesson Long entirely. 

The .32 ACP is a common cartridge, and at 
one time was almost the standard police loading 
in Europe. Most places have gotten away from it, 
but still all sorts of handguns are chambered for 
the cartridge. That, in itself, has some value. 
However, if you are buying a new weapon, the 
.32 ACP is best avoided—except for two 
handguns. The Seecamp .32 Double Action and 
the new .32 ACP Beretta are both as small as 
typical .25 ACP pistols and do have some value. 
Most equally effective handguns also come in 
.380 (which is a better caliber). 

The .32/.20 cartridge is favored as a “small- 
game getter.” Part of the reason, I believe, is 
because excellent Smith & Wesson and Colt Double 
Action revolvers were once made for it as well as 
the Colt Single Action. It is also a light-recoil 
cartridge in these weapons, and it is very loud, 
which many people associate with its being 
powerful. Of course, the cartridge also uses a flat- 
tip bullet, which improves transmission power, and 
it is much faster than any other .32 cartridge 
around, which commends it. Having pointed out 
these qualities, it is only fair to note that no 
current production weapons are so chambered 
(except for Italian-made, single-action army 
copies). Therefore, it is hard for me to figure out 
what a .357 Magnum revolver with appropriate 
loads would not do better. 

There are a variety of foreign cartridges close 
enough to the .32 caliber to be categorized with 
it: the 7.62mm Russian Nagant, 7.5mm Swiss, 
7.5mm Swedish, 8mm Austrian Steyr, 8mm 
Japanese Nambu, and 8mm French Lebel. All 
are basically chambered for 19th-century 
revolvers, which other than the surprisingly 
innovative Austrian Rast Gasser and the Lebel 
offer very little to anyone other than the vintage- 
revolver shooter or person who stumbles across 
a long-forgotten revolver. Of course, as I have 
mentioned, finding an untraceable weapon that 
no one knows about has substantial value for 
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people in areas of the world where guns are 
outlawed, such as in England. Absent either of 
those two circumstances, however, such calibers 
are best ignored. 

Two autoloader cartridges in this caliber that 
are worth considering are the Austrian 8mm 
Roth-Steyr and 8mm Nambu. The 8mm Roth- 
Steyr is mainly good for the weapon it was 
chambered in, the M1907 Roth-Steyr autoloader. 
This weapon was so far ahead of all others 
available during World War I that it limited 
development opportunities for other weapons. 
Except for mode of construction, cartridge, and 
lack of detachable magazine, the M1907 Roth- 
Steyr autoloader was an early 20th century 
version of the Glock G17 pistol. It is simply a 
great combat autoloader, even though the very 
feature that makes it such a good combat gun 
limits it use on the formal target field. 

The 8mm Roth-Steyr cartridge, as loaded with 
an FMJ bullet, is somewhat deficient in power, but 
other projectiles could be substituted to achieve 
better results. With proper loadings, it would 
doubtlessly be as good as a 9mm Luger round on 
game animals. On the combat field, it would be 
hard to discern the actual on-target performance 
difference between the two cartridges. 

The 8mm Nambu, used in a couple of 
autoloading designs, is equal in power to the 7.65 
Luger. Better projectiles would get better results, 
but the weapons themselves do not lend 
themselves to anything other than personal 
defense—and used in this fashion the cartridge can 
be effective. Stocks of 8mm ammunition are rare, 
naturally, while the guns themselves are common. 
It would not be my choice as a target, plinking, or 
hunting round (except for the amusement of trying 
it out or saying that I had done it). However, its 
availability, coupled with homemade ammunition, 
might entice some shooters to select it for a 
defense caliber if they were otherwise limited to an 
even more inferior cartridge. 
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Going up to .35-caliber cartridges, a whole 
series of cartridges are available. Of course, some 


are very rare today (e.g., the 9.5mm Dutch), 
while others are the universal standard for 
centerfire handgun cartridges (e.g., the .38 Special 
or 9x19mm). I will discuss them all in turn. 

The revolver cartridges are all older. For the 
most part, they were originally black-powder 
cartridges developed immediately after fixed 
ammunition came into being and later modified 
to smokeless loadings. Only one, the .357 
Magnum, actually started out in smokeless 
powder (and it was only a lengthened .38 Special 
case, itself a black-powder number originally). 

The 9.5mm Dutch and 9mm Japanese 
revolver rounds were both used in those nations’ 
respective ordnance revolvers. As such, they 
were used as late as World War II and, no doubt, 
thereafter in the colonial wars that followed that 
war. One occasionally encounters the weapons 
in various backwaters, especially in Asia, but the 
ammunition is not likely to be very good after 
more than a half-century of storage in the 
tropics. As with the ordnance revolver in .32 
caliber, these guns are best shunned if 
something better is available. The cartridges, as 
well, have little to recommend them: they are 
not particularly powerful, and the soft-lead solid- 
pattern bullets are not especially effective. 

The nonmetric .35-caliber cartridges, 
however, can be a lot more useful. Somehow 
enough of them managed to stay in active 
production until the tail end of the 20th century, 
and there is no reason to believe that they will 
not be around for decades to come as a current 
production cartridge-weapon combination. 
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Among these cartridges are the .38 Smith & 
Wesson (also known as .38 Colt, .38/200, .38 
Smith & Wesson Short), .38 Colt Long, .38 
Special, .357 Magnum, and .38/.40 Winchester 
centerfire (WCF). At one time, the .38 Smith & 
Wesson cartridge was practically the standard 
police loading in the United States. However, the 
introduction of the .38 Special led to its decline: 
better revolvers were developed to handle the 
.38 Special, and the smaller top-break designs 
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with which we are all familiar were limited to 
the shorter .38 Smith & Wesson round. Of 
course, a lot of very good Enfield and Webley 
revolvers (not to mention Smith & Wesson and 
Colts) are chambered for this cartridge and 
frequently turn up, but unfortunately the bullets 
are larger than those used in the .38 Special. 
Consequently, both the loadings and projectiles 
for the .38 Smith & Wesson cartridge are a lot 
less potent for antipersonnel use than those 
available in .38 Special. The .38 Smith & Wesson 
makes a nice small-game load, of course, but it’s 
hard to see how it is any better than a .38 
Special, unless you are limited to Enfield and 
Webley revolvers—great guns limited by the 
cartridge, not the design. 

The U.S. military used the.38 Colt Long 
cartridge in the Philippines with poor results. No 
one is likely to use this cartridge today, since it 
was long ago superseded by its slightly longer 
brother, the .38 Special. Still, the .38 Colt Long 
cartridge is still seen from time to time and can 
be used with a .38 Special. Further, pre-1898 
Colt revolvers chambered for it are occasionally 
encountered. A friend who served in the U.S. 


Army during the Gulf War was unable to take his 
personal handgun when he was deployed and 
also was unable to get an issue handgun. A 
mutual friend in Belgium arranged for him to 
have a .38 Colt Long-chambered revolver, which 
as an antique was exempt from Belgium’s 
restrictive ownership laws. Though the war was 
over quickly, this instance shows that, even after 
100 years or so, some handguns still continue to 
serve and that even obsolete cartridges have 
their place in the scheme of things. 

Another old-time cartridge is the .38 WCF or 
the .38/.40, a necked-down .44/.40 WCF 
cartridge. It was chambered in a lot of Colt Single 
Action Army revolvers, many New Service Colts, 
and a few Smith & Wesson large-frame revolvers. 
Interestingly enough, Colt has recently 
reintroduced it, although previously no weapons 
from a major manufacturer had been available 
since 1945. The ballistics on the .38 WCF are 
almost identical to those of the .40 Smith & 
Wesson, so dear to many of today’s law 
enforcement purchasing agents (if not true 
gunmen), which I suppose goes to prove that 
things rarely change. In the old days, a lot of 
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people seemed to like the .38 WCF because it shot 
a flatter trajectory than the .44/.40 or .45 Colt and 
had less recoil. (Does that sound familiar?) 
However, the bottleneck cartridge was harder to 
load with the tools of the period than were 
straight cases, and serious gun people gradually 
replaced it with the far better .44 Special 
cartridge. If the shooter did not reload, the .38 
WCF was better, of course, but the .38 WCF was 
harder to find ammunition for than the .45 Colt, 
which was available in many far-flung trading 
posts where the .38 WCF would never be seen. 
Still the .38 WCF is a very effective cartridge, 
and if you have a handgun chambered for it, you 
are shooting a cartridge that is ballistically 
similar to the .40 Smith & Wesson used by police 
officers equipped with the latest in polymer 
technology. The differences among a Glock 
22/23/27 and a Colt Single Action Army or New 
Service in .38 WCF for the first five or six shots 
are too subtle for me to distinguish—as they 
would be for any targets struck, in my opinion. 
That said, I think I would follow the lead of men 
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The Colt Single Action Army 4 3/4-inch revolver with nickel finish—a .44 Special. 


now long gone and pick a different cartridge if at 
all possible. 

The .38 Special was an elongated .38 Colt for 
which the cartridge case was loaded to accept 21 
grains black powder rather than the 18 grains 
typical of the .38 Colt. Today, of course, this 
capacity is unnecessary, but the cartridge remains 
the same length. Much development has gone into 
the .38 Special over the years, and it is very likely 
that this is the most accurate cartridge. 

The .38 Special cartridge can be used for the 
most demanding target shooting or for teaching 
a novice to shoot a centerfire-round weapon. 
The cartridge can be loaded light enough to 
barely get the bullet out the barrel or heavy 
enough to take down animals the size of an elk. 
The good thing about the round is that such 
loadings are often commonly available from the 
factories, which is not usually the case with 
other cartridges. 

That the .38 Special cartridge is widely used 
also shows what’s good about it: the large 
number of different weapons designed to use it. 


Handgun Cartridges 


Such fine-tuned autoloaders as the M52 Smith & 
Wesson are available, as are long-barrel, heavy- 
framed revolvers like the Smith & Wesson 
Outdoorsman and lightweight, small revolvers 
weighing as little as 11 ounces like the 
aluminum-frame and cylinder Smith & Wesson 
Chief’s Special. Between those extremes are a lot 
of other very good weapons that can be used for 
a wide variety of pursuits, such as informal 
target work, hunting, and self-defense. 

It is perhaps the wide variety of handguns 
available that makes the .38 Special the great 
and useful cartridge that it is. It’s cheap to shoot 
because of widely available and inexpensive 
brass and “police reloads.” The pressure is low, 
so brass lasts a long time; powder charges and 
bullet weights are low, so reloading components 
also last a long time. It is an easy cartridge to 
reload because of its rimmed construction and 
straight-wall design. No one would claim that 
the .38 Special is a powerhouse, but I suppose 
that we, the most dangerous animals in the 
world, have fallen to it more frequently than any 
other revolver round. 

If a person were reduced to choosing one 
revolver cartridge, the .38 Special might very well 
be the best bet for both the gun sports and defense. 

The .357 Magnum was developed from the 
.38 Special. It was accomplished by increasing 
the case length 1/10 inch to preclude accidental 
insertion in the chamber of weaker .38 Special 
revolvers. The .357 Magnum, the brainchild of 
Phil Sharpe, Elmer Keith, and Douglas Wesson, 
was loaded for a higher velocity than any 
revolver round before the .38 Special loading 
and was chambered for the finest revolver that 
Smith & Wesson made at the time. It was 
immediately greeted with great applause by 
weapon enthusiasts. However, the weapons that 
used it were heavy—Smith & Wesson N-frames, 
Colt New Service, and Single Action Army 
revolvers—which limited their use to a degree. 
Additionally, at a time before earmuffs and 
properly designed grips, the blast and recoil of 
the load convinced some people that it was a lot 
more powerful than we now know to be so. 

The .357 Magnum uses a case very similar to 
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that of a .38 Special, but because of the weapons 
in which it is typically chambered, the loadings 
are much more intense. There are old, weak .38 
Special revolvers about, but I doubt that there 
are many old, weak .357 Magnums. The .38 
Special was originally a black-powder cartridge 
with a low-pressure range; .357 Magnum 
loadings are always high pressure. Sticking a 
high-pressure load in a .38 Special gun made in 
the early part of the 20th century (and there are 
still a lot of them around) could very easily 
damage or destroy the gun (not to mention the 
effects on the shooter). Although we have small- 
frame revolvers chambered for the .357 Magnum 
these days, for the most part only middle- and 
large-size, full-steel revolvers are chambered for 
this cartridge. 

One can shoot a .357 Magnum with target 
accuracy, but most people don’t because of the 
blast and recoil. My M686 Smith & Wesson will 
shoot into 2 inches at 50 yards with 125-grain 
JHP federal ammunition, but the recoil and blast 
make it less than pleasant to shoot for any time. 
The .357 Magnum is perfectly useful for deer 
and other similar-sized game—and Douglas 
Wesson used his for elk, moose, and grizzly 
bears—but I think a .41 or .44 Magnum would 
be a better choice. Frankly, I would limit my 
targets to elk weighing under 600 pounds when 
using the .357 Magnum. Interestingly enough, 
the best use for the cartridge is the same one 
that garnered the most publicity when it was 
first introduced in 1935: self-defense. 

. In 1935, much was made of the cartridge’s 
reported ability to break a car engine’s block to 
prevent felons from fleeing, but today we favor 
the cartridge for its high percentage of one-shot 
stops with the load of choice, the 125-grain 
jacketed hollowpoint (JHP) at 1,450 fps. It 
certainly would never penetrate today’s vehicle 
engine, but in the current climate one should not 
shoot at the vehicle of a fleeing felon anyway 
because of legal restrictions. On the other hand, 
the cartridge’s proven track record over many 
hundreds of shootings with the load—96 percent 
of one-shot stopping power—is ample proof that 
it is a wonderful defense round. 
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Except for self-defense, whether the .357 
Magnum actually does anything better than the 
.38 Special cartridge is debatable. For this 
purpose, the .357 Magnum is so superior to the 
.38 Special that no debate is possible. In the 
other areas, however, the choice is not so clear- 
cut. About the best you can say is that any 
weapon you can use to fire a .357 Magnum 
cartridge can be used to fire a .38 Special. So, 
unless you need a very lightweight weapon 
where the .357 Magnum chambering is 
unavailable, you might as well get the handgun 
chambered for .357 Magnum and get the 
versatility of the cartridge. 

Autoloading cartridges also are common in 
.35 caliber. There are a good number of loadings, 
but, ignoring a few oddities, only a few have 
stood the test of time. 


.380 


The .380 ACP, also known as the 9mm Kurtz, is 
a low-pressure cartridge that can be successfully 
chambered in blowback pocket pistols. It is not 
especially cheap to reload, nor are the pistols for 
which it is chambered especially accurate. The Hi- 
Standard G380 was marketed for a period as a 
target pistol, but, in reality, it is probably better as a 
suppressed pistol because of the subsonic nature of 
the cartridge than it ever was as a target gun. As a 
result of the velocity, weight of the bullet, and type 
of projectile, the cartridge is not especially 
powerful. The best that can be said of it is that 
most pistols that chamber the .380 are also 
available in .32 ACP, and that the .380 is better 
than the .32 ACP. Certain very small autoloaders 
really make the cartridges useful, such as the Star 
DK, but when you get weapons the size of the 
Walther PP, you might as well get a 9x19mm pistol. 


9mm/.357/.38 


The 9mm Makarov used to be an exotic 
cartridge of limited interest to those in the West, 
but with the destruction of the “evil empire,” 
millions of rounds of ammunition and hundreds 
of thousands of guns have come into the United 
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The author firing a Stechkin machine pistol without stock. 
Note that the selector is in semiautomatic mode. 


States. It is now a very popular cartridge. It is 
remarkable for being one of the most powerful 
rounds that can be used in a blowback pistol. 
The pistols it is used in are rarely very accurate 
because of the trigger pull, but then this a 
defense cartridge not a target round. It can do 
everything the .380 can do, plus a bit more. 
Unfortunately, no truly small weapon is 
available for the cartridge. The Hungarian RK 59 
(which is a Walther PPK with an alloy frame) is 
obviously the small weapon of choice in this 
caliber, with the Russian Stechkin being the 
battle pistol of choice in this caliber. 

As a hunting cartridge, the 9mm Makarov is 
limited by velocity, bullet weight, and the poor 
selection of bullets currently available (the bullet 
for the 9mm Makarov is .360 rather than the .355 
for the .380 ACP bullet). Still it is acceptable for 
small game, I suppose. For defense purposes, 
except in the weapons noted, I do not find this 
cartridge especially good, but 9mm Makarov 
pistols are widely available and quite inexpensive 
now, thus making the cartridge useful for 
personal defense for those on a budget. 

Going up in power in the same caliber to 
cartridges typically, if not always, fired in locked- 
breech weapons, we have a variety of cartridges 
that are almost identical in performance and, in 
large measure, even in physical appearance. The 
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9x19mm (Parabellum), 9mm Steyr, 9mm 
Bergmann-Bayard, 9mm Browning long, .38 ACP, 
.38 Super, 9x23mm Winchester, and .357 SIG. 
These cartridges all shoot bullets of 115-130 grains 
at between 1,050 fps and 1,450 fps. They have 
been used in handguns from the earlier part of the 
20th century to weapons just released at the end 
of the century. The cartridges span almost 100 
years, but there actually is very little to choose 
from among the cartridges in many respects. 

The 9mm Browning long is the slowest and 
weakest of these loads. Originally used in the 
various Browning-designed autoloaders adopted 
by European powers in the early part of the 20th 
century, it is low enough in pressure to allow it 
to be used in a blowback weapon, the M1903. 
However, this is obtained at the cost of lowered 
power, and the 9mm Browning long is only 
marginally better than the 9mm Makarov, if even 
that. The weapons in which the cartridge is 
chambered were not noted for their accuracy, 
and the weapons certainly never had much 
development to make the cartridge more 
powerful or accurate. Only if you are limited to 
the weapons chambered for it should you select 
this cartridge for practical application. 

The 9mm Steyr, 9mm Bergmann-Bayard, and 
.38 ACP cartridges predated the popularity of the 
9x19mm round. Each is almost identical 
ballistically, and in fact you can frequently shoot 
all of them in weapons chambered for any one of 
the cartridges. The velocity of each cartridge is 
either identical to or slightly less than that of the 
9x19mm. The cases are 4mm longer, and, as a 
consequence, the grip on the weapon must be 
longer than on a weapon chambered for the 
9x19mm. None of this makes a great deal of 
difference with single-stack handguns, but when 
the designer goes to a double-stack magazine or 
develops an SMG for the cartridge, this extra bulk 
makes everything a lot bigger and more awkward. 

All these cartridges are typically loaded with 
FMJ projectiles, which gives them great 
penetration. In the past, African hunters frequently 
carried them to get the deep penetration they 
needed to finish off wounded game, thereby saving 
their expensive rifle rounds. Standard .355 
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projectiles improve the performance of the cartridge 
in the hunting field or on the street for self-defense, 
but no factory today offers any such loads. The 
weapons in which these cartridges are typically 
chambered lack many of the refinements we have 
come to expect for target shooting, defense work, 
or sport, so it is unlikely these cartridges will be the 
first choice. Of course, a lot of former military 
handguns and old sporting guns still in circulation 
take these cartridges, and this availability of 
weapons sometimes prompts shooters to adopt the 
cartridge in somewhat the same manner as the .38 
Colt was during the Gulf War. 

The 9x23 Winchester and .357 SIG are new 
developments on the handgun scene. The 
9x23mm seems to be to be merely a .38 Super 
without a rim, which is really only a 9mm Steyr 
or Bergmann-Baynard (both of which were 
available while the czar sat on the throne). The 
.357 SIG is a .40 Smith & Wesson case basically 
necked-down to .355 (not .357, despite the 
name). I find the concept puzzling. A .22-caliber 
necking makes more sense to me, but some 
people seem to like it, thinking they will 
approximate the famous .357 Magnum load of 
125-grain JHP at 1,450 fps. It seems to me that the 
40 Smith & Wesson load of 135-grain JHP at 
1,300 fps is actually better—not to mention the 
10mm load of 135-grain JHP at 1,450 fps—but 
obviously not everyone agrees. A lot of SIG pistols 
have been made in this caliber. In the P229 form, 
they do not make sense to me, although they look 
a little better in the M239 model. 

» The .38 Super was a development of the old 
.38 ACP and is somewhat hotter. A good .38 
Super loading can truly be compared with the 
.357 Magnum, especially if you pit a 5-inch O- 
frame Colt barrel length against a 2 1/2-inch 
revolver barrel. The overall lengths of the 
weapons are remarkably close because of the 
revolver’s cylinder. The .38 Super autoloading 
pistol also has less felt recoil and is easier to 
shoot and reload. 

The biggest problem with the Colt .38 Super 
has always been accuracy: being a semi-rimmed 
cartridge, it headspaces on the rim of the 
cartridge rather than the neck. Some .38 Super 
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pistols shoot really well, but others are marginal. 
If you get a good one, you have a very flat- 
shooting, light-recoil pistol that, with the proper 
loads, will do everything a .357 Magnum does 
except save its brass. 

With poor bullets you get deep penetration 
only, which is not really good for man or beast— 
unless you are looking at really big game, where 
the deep penetration is desirable. Many of the 
pistols are not especially accurate, effectively 
limiting their range to 25 yards and making 
game hunting marginal. Many similar stories are 
told along the Mexican border, where men 
received a hatful of the slugs from a .38 Super 
and lived to tell the tale. Although very sick, 
they frequently survived the FMJ, small, high- 
speed bullets’ hitting them in nonvital areas. 

Over the years, I have worn out two Colt .38 
Super pistols (one a standard model, one a 
combat Commander) and have almost worn out 
a third (a Series 70), so I think I can speak with 
some experience in this matter. With good loads, 
it is a fine weapon and would probably be a 
wonderful SMG cartridge—except I know of only 
one SMG ever made for the cartridge. 
Interestingly enough, “Baby Face” Nelson, the 
noted gangster of the 1930s, used a burst-fire 
Colt .38 Super pistol to kill two federal agents 
who were attempting to capture him. 

The 9x19mm cartridge is, of course, one of 
the most widely used in the world. Originally 
developed in the early 1900s in Germany, it was 
simply a blown-out 7.65 Liiger case. Its 
developers were attempting to gain greater 
stopping power. Always loaded with smokeless 
powder, it has a short case, which makes it 
easier to design convenient, autoloading actions 
that are small enough to allow double-column 
magazines that can still be used by normal-sized 
hands. Bullets will vary in weight from as few as 
90 grains to as heavy as 158 grains. These 
bullets range from approximately 1,500 fps to as 
slow as 850 fps. Obviously, such a wide 
divergence will produce differing results. 

Likewise, bullets can differ; over the years a 
lot of experimentation has gone into the 
9x19mm rounds. Loadings that are unknown in 
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many cartridges are common with the 9x19mm 
because of the great popularity of the cartridge 
and the many places in the world where it has 
been made. We have hunting bullets for game 
shooting; antipersonnel loads, such as vest- 
penetrating THV ammunition; expanding soft- or 
hollowpoints; high-grade target loads; more 
mundane military loads; and such exotics as 
incendiary and tracer thrown in for good 
measure. Although a pistol cartridge, the 
9x19mm is most commonly encountered in 
SMGs; thus, many of the loads seen are of very 
high pressure to ensure proper functioning in a 
blowback SMG. Still, loads that are frequently as 
high pressure as Magnum revolver ammunition 
can be used safely in such modern high-quality 
autoloading pistols as the Glock, SIG, or Beretta. 

The 9x19mm cartridge can easily be fitted to 
conveniently sized pistols, so there are many 
dozens of handguns made for the round. For the 
most part, modern designers who are interested 
in military-style pistols have concentrated on 
developing weapons to fire this cartridge. 
Occasionally, they are later modified to fire a 
different cartridge, but frequently the designs 
work best with the 9x19mm cartridge for which 
they were originally designed. 

Although the 9x19mm may be a little 
underpowered for heavy hunting applications, it 
is only fair to note that many a moose has fallen 
to an early-day trapper’s pre-1939 Liiger. 
Similarly, the cartridge has never had as much 
accurate ammunition made for it as the .38 
Special or .45 ACP (though this may change in 
the years ahead), but in a good pistol (such as a 
SIG P210), it will frequently shoot in 1 1/2 inches 
at 50 meters. Early 9x19mm ammunition lacked 
stopping power, but current +P+ ammunition is 
very effective on the street. The 9x19mm may 
lack some of the versatility at the extremes of .45 
ACP or .44 Special, but many very fine weapons 
have been made for it. If you want the latest in 
weapons design, this is the cartridge to use. Truth 
be told, it is not a bad cartridge by any means, 
and though not as good on a theoretical basis as 
some of its similarly sized competitors (e.g., .357 
SIG), it must be discussed. 
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The last cartridge in this caliber to consider 
is the 9x21mm. Of course, this is merely a 
9x19mm with the case lengthened to 21mm to 
get around certain laws in the unenlightened 
parts of the world that prohibit possession of 
military-caliber weapons, such as the 9x19mm. 
As with all such things, people immediately set 
about circumventing the law. By using this 
cartridge, a 9x19mm modern weapon can be 
obtained with no other modification except a 
different chambering reamer. I well recall seeing 
brand-new Beretta M92 pistols in that caliber in 
a Rome gunshop a few years back and Italian 
cops on the street armed with the same pistol 
but in 9x19mm. By such tactics, the Italian 
republic is kept safe . . . supposedly. Unless you 
live in such restrictive areas, it is hard to see 
why you ever would buy this cartridge. 


.40/10mm 


Going up from .35-caliber cartridges, our 
next stop is .40. There are a number of 
cartridges in this range. Some are rarely 
encountered (e.g., the 9.8 Dutch, 10.35 Italian, 
10mm German ordnance revolver rounds), but 
they are actually quite good cartridges 
chambered for handguns of rather obsolete 
design. Others (e.g., the .41 Long Colt and .41 
rimfire) are occasionally seen in the United 
States, where every decade or so a limited run of 
the ammunition is made for all those who still 
have the pistols and wish to shoot them. 

Although I recently heard of people still 
carrying .41 Remington derringers, I must admit 
I have not seen anyone doing so for more than 
20 years. In the early 1960s when I was a kid, 
they were common for people who either 
wanted a backup weapon or needed a very small 
weapon. Every one I have ever shot has been 
very disappointing: the trigger pull was either 
way too hard or light, and the barrels never 
grouped anywhere near close together. 
Additionally the bullets, while large, moved at a 
very low velocity that limited their usefulness 
also. The bullets were apparently considered real 
killers, if not stoppers, in the days when the 


greasy, pointed bullets penetrated to the vital 
organs but did not exit the body, leaving the lead 
to be removed by a country doctor without 
benefit of a clean operating room, antibiotics or 
modern painkillers, or an X-ray machine to help 
locate the slugs. 

The .41 Colt Long is encountered occasionally 
in early patterned Colt double-action revolvers 
but more typically in Colt Single Action Army 
(M1873) pistols. In the latter, it is a very pleasant 
cartridge to shoot because of the weight of the 
weapon, but in my opinion it has too little power 
for defense purposes. Reports about accuracy 
have always been very pessimistic because of the 
type of bullets used and their size. I suppose a 
proper bullet would solve the problem, and 
better power would result from better loads, 
given the availability of far better cartridges 
(such as the .44 Special), why bother? Only if 
you are limited to this weapon-and-cartridge 
combo is it worth the effort. 

Two very useful caliber cartridges in this size 
are the .41 Magnum and .40 Smith & Wesson. 
The .41 Magnum was developed in 1964 and 
was designed as a midsized loading for the 
police market. Unfortunately, various factors 
limited its use by law enforcement agencies. The 
weapons it was chambered for were all heavy, 
large revolvers at a time when women were 
being pushed into police work. The original 
loads were high-velocity Magnum with much 
recoil and noise. The weapons required buying 
new holsters and ammo at a time before drug 
seizures allowed police agencies to use these 
funds to get reequipped. Last, the Vietnam War 
and the crime sprees that resulted from civil 
unrest and skyrocketing drug use in the late 
1960s made all handguns difficult to obtain. 

The .41 Magnum revolver is still used 
occasionally by law enforcement personnel, but 
I fear that its days as a law enforcement caliber 
are over for the most part. Today, the .41 
Magnum is used more by hunters who want 
either slightly less recoil or slightly better 
penetration than they get with a .44 Magnum. 
Having completely shot through a bison with 
my 4-inch, M29 Smith & Wesson .44 Magnum, I 
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am not certain how much a person really needs 
in penetration. 

Concerning the recoil differential, I can feel 
a difference, but if you cannot shoot a .44 
Magnum cartridge well, you are unlikely to do 
better with a .41 Magnum. Having said that, I 
do like the M58 .41 Magnum military and 
police version, but I am never certain if I like it 
for itself or because of its treatment in a 
wonderful article about concealment guns by 
my friend Jan Stevenson in a 1968 article for 
Gun World magazine. 

The .40 Smith & Wesson appeared originally 
as a Smith & Wesson concept: essentially a 
shortened 10mm case to permit it to feed in a 
9x19mm-length gun yet shoot a .40-caliber slug. 
Oddly enough, however, Glock had the first 
pistols out. Original loads tended to be the equal 
of the 185-grain JHP .45 ACP loading with the 
“FBI lite” loading of a 180-grain bullet at 1,000 
fps or so. Later, Corbon came out with its 135- 
grain JHP at 1,350 fps, which had gotten much 
better results on the street, perhaps as high as 96 
percent one-shot stops. 

The .41 Magnum was a flop as a police 
cartridge and only partly successful as a hunting 
cartridge, but the .40 Smith & Wesson has been a 
winner in the law enforcement field. It offered 
the police agencies that adopted it a better load 
than the 9x19mm, yet it could still be used in 
the same size weapons (even using the same 
leather possibly) and give a high-capacity 
autoloader to those who liked such things. 

The .40 Smith & Wesson has proven to be 
very successful commercially, but I have some 
doubts about it. Accuracy has never seemed 
great to me: the only weapon I ever saw that 
shot it well was my Glock 24L. Everything else 
seemed a lot less accurate than the same style of 
weapon in either 9x19mm or .45 ACP. 

The .40 Smith & Wesson with proper 
loadings has proven to be a good fight stopper, 
but it is a little light on power for hunting 
anything larger than white-tailed deer. I would 
not trust it for anything beyond what I would 
use a 9x19mm on; like most people, I view the 
9x19mm as a good rabbit cartridge. For hunting 
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purposes, there is little room left in the .40 Smith 
& Wesson case to crank up the power, and the 
weapons it is fired in are typically police 
accurate at best. A 4-inch group at 25 yards 
simply is not good enough for any type of 
serious hunting handgun: a good hunting 
handgun ought to produce such a group at four 
times that distance. 

Finally, all ammunition for the .40 Smith & 
Wesson is likely to be more expensive than 
surplus loads, such as the 9x19mm or .45 ACP. 
This is probably not a major concern for many, 
but I much prefer shooting Berdan-primed 
corrosive ammunition to searching for cases 
flung into the weeds. If I want to reload, I’ll use 
a revolver. 

The .41 Action Express (AE) cartridge 
seemed to have great potential at one time but is 
pretty much dead today. Basically a blown-out 
9mm case, the AE cartridge used a rebated rim 
that turned out not to be as reliable as people 
wanted. Its fate might have been much different 
if a large number of weapons had been 
developed for the AE, but they weren’t. The lack 
of weapons designed for the cartridge, coupled * 
with the introduction of the .40 Smith & Wesson 
cartridge, placed the AE on the junkpile of 
history. It had a lot of potential but did nothing 
better than the .40 Smith & Wesson, which did 
not have any feeding reliability problems, and 
you are more likely to encounter defense guns 
chambered for 8mm Nambu than .41 AE. 

Last in this caliber to be considered is the 
10mm. This load actually predated the .40 Smith 
& Wesson, which is a shorter version of the 
same case, albeit with a different primer. Being 
longer than the .40 Smith & Wesson, it is 
precluded from use in 9x19mm-sized guns and 
must be used in weapons equally suitable for the 
.45 ACP cartridge. This limits it to single-stack 
magazines, except for the Glock 20, which uses 
a double-column magazine that is too broad for 
most people to use it easily. 

In muzzle energy the 10mm cartridge is quite 
a bit hotter than the .45 ACP. At 75 yards, some 
loads are equal to what the .45 ACP has at the 
muzzle. The 10mm has been compared to an 
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autoloading .41 Magnum cartridge, and there is 
something to that. I don’t think it is quite as 
powerful as the .41 Magnum—more like 85 to 90 
percent as powerful as a .41 Magnum—still, it is 
impressive in its power on target. It has a case 
big enough to take a sturdy load at powder and is 
built strong enough to withstand high pressures. 

Firearms manufacturers have built good 
weapons for the 10mm cartridge, including one 
revolver, the Smith & Wesson M610. 
Interestingly, unlike its shorter brother, the .40 
Smith & Wesson, the 10mm has been very 
accurate in my tests. In fact, the best shooting I 
have ever done with a handgun (three shots into 
1 1/2 inches at 100 yards, from backrest 
position) was done with a 10mm Smith & 
Wesson M1046. I found that hitting quarters at 
25 yards was no trick at all with the weapon, 
and hitting half-dollars at 50 yards was similarly 
easy. My Colt 10mm was almost its equal, and 
my FBI-issue M1076 autoloader also produced 
wonderful groups either with high-power 135- 
grain JHP Corbon ammunition at 1,450 fps 
(possibly the best conventional antipersonnel 
Joad made) or with FBI duty loads of 180-grain 
JHP subsonic Winchester ammunition. 

Not only is the 10mm accurate (and thus 
capable of hitting small targets at long range), 
but it is also powerful. These two attributes 
make it a viable hunting cartridge for animals 
the size of moose, mountain lion, and black. 
bear. (I think it is a bit light for really big bears, 
but with proper ammunition it could no doubt 
handle them.) Like the .40 Smith & Wesson, the 
10mm suffers from the problem of lost cases, but 
at least it’s delivering something on target that 
you get nowhere else: better power than any 
other conventional autoloading pistol can 
deliver. This kind of makes up for the groveling 
in the gravel, I suppose. 

For the person who can handle the extra 
recoil and who wants a very effective pistol for 
self-defense—and still have a weapon that is flat, 
easy to carry, and a true 75-yard gun for man or 
game—the 10mm is ideal. It has substantially 
better power than a .45 ACP version of the same 
pistol, while retaining the same accuracy that 
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years of development have incorporated into 
such models as the Colt Government Model. An 
accuracy level of 2 inches or less at 50 yards is 
achievable. The 10mm is not up to the power 
level of truly heavy revolver rounds, but it can 
do everything such rounds can be expected to do 
at 70 percent of the revolver round’s range while 
providing a handier and easier to use weapon. 

Going up to .42 caliber, we find a variety of 
interesting cartridges that, though commonly 
called .44s, are actually .42 in size. The 11mm 
French ordnance revolver round is still 
encountered in various places, and although 
somewhat underpowered, the excellent M1873 
ordnance revolver that fires it is far superior to 
the Colt M1873 .45-caliber revolver adopted in 
the United States at the same time. Although the 
11mm French revolver round is not common 
today, it is still a good defense and small-game 
load. Its bullet size and weight are comforting, 
but I would not be inclined to use it for large 
animals because of its lack of velocity. 

More commonly encountered are the various 
U.S.-origin .44s: the .44 Henry rimfire, .44 
American, .44 Russian, .44 Special, 44 WCF 
(.44/.40), and .44 Magnum. The .44 Henry 
rimfire was never very powerful; it was only 
popular because of the weapon that chambered 
it gave the shooter a rapid-firing, repeating rifle 
for hunting and general Indian fighting. Today, 
the cartridges are so rare as to be collector’s 
items and are not likely to be encountered. 

The .44 American is another old cartridge 
used in converted cap-and-ball .44 Colt revolvers 
prior to the introduction of the M1873 revolver. 
At one time, these cartridges were also quite 
rare, but the recent advent of cowboy action- 
shooting programs has fostered the 
rechambering of cap-and-ball revolvers to accept 
cartridges (as was common before 1873), 
making the .44 American available again. 

Certainly, this cartridge was never a 
powerhouse, but it is nearly as good as a .44 
cap-and-ball loading and is a lot better in the 
rain. If your interest runs to Old West-style 
shooting, this may be just the cartridge for you. 
Similarly, if you live in an area where 
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muzzleloaders are acceptable and you want 
something better, you may wish to look at this 
cartridge. Otherwise, as did knowledgeable 
shooters more than 100 years ago, it is time to 
look elsewhere. 

The .44 Russian dates from the early 
cartridge period, and it has been employed 
throughout the world. Everywhere it’s been used 
shooters have noted its accuracy. In fact, it was 
this cartridge, along with the Smith & Wesson 
revolvers it was chambered in, that caused 
people to realize that the handgun was 
something other than a short-range combat tool. 
Additionally, people have used it for big-game 
hunting over the years—it was the load of choice 
for a grand duke of Russia to use from horseback 
when he and Bill Cody shot bison in the late 
1860s. Numerous weapons are available for this 
cartridge, and many of them were made before 
1898, which is important for legal purposes in 
the United States. If well maintained, they are 
just as good today as they were 10 decades ago 
when they set world records for accuracy that 
still stand. 

The .44 Russian case was designed to use 
black powder, and I have no doubt that the 
cartridge could be loaded in a fashion very 
similar to that of the .44 Special cartridge if you 
wanted to. But because many of the weapons 
the cartridge is chambered for are made of old 
metal and have a top-break design, it is probably 
best to avoid those pressures and use the 
cartridge as it was intended: as a very accurate 
man stopper. However, if you are using a Colt 
New Service or Single Action Army style, a lot 
more pressure could be safely used. 

I like the .44 Russian cartridge because it 
always reminds me of a gentler, slower time 
when top-break Smith & Wesson revolvers 
wielded by such greats as Walter Winans ruled 
the field of competitive target shooting. In those 
days, a cartridge did not need to blow your ears 
out, dazzle you with flash, or shake your soul 
with recoil to be useful. The .44 Russian has 
another advantage: excellent pre-1898 revolvers 
to use this cartridge are easy to find. But having 
said that, I think a person would be better off to 
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focus on a different .44 cartridge for practical all- 
round work. 

The .44 WCF (.44/.40) cartridge was once 
incredibly popular in the United States because 
of the large number of Winchester M1873 and 
M1892 rifles made for it, as well as the supply of 
Colt revolvers similarly chambered. Many people 
liked to have a rifle that also accepted their 
handgun cartridge. Frankly, that never made a 
lot of sense to me; in my opinion a person would 
be far better off with a real rifle-pistol 
combination such as an M1876 .45-.75 and a .45 
Colt M1873. Shoot short cartridges in short guns, 
I would say. Still the cartridge did provide good 
stopping power with its 200-grain bullet, going 
over 1,000 fps with a flat tip on it. Additionally, 
the recoil was light enough to permit anyone to 
handle it with ease, especially when the 
cartridges were shot in Winchester rifles. And I 
guess a .44/.40 rifle-pistol combination is no 
worse than the 10mm MP5 submachine 
gun-Smith & Wesson 1076 combination adopted 
by the FBI in the late 1980s. 

The .44 WCF is a bottleneck cartridge and 
somewhat difficult to reload because of the 
crushing neck problems, but with care it can be 
done. Still, it is likely to be a better cartridge for 
the non-handloader to use than for the 
handloader. With its flat-tip bullet (so it is safe 
in Winchester tubular rifles and carbines), this 
cartridge can cause a lot of damage. With 20- 
percent less bullet than the .45 Coit, the velocity 
can be slightly higher (especially in a rifle), 
which is good, of course. 

Some people have complained about the 
cartridges’ tying up the cylinder of a revolver 
when the cases back up. I have never had that 
happen but can’t say that it is impossible. I 
would think the backing-up problem could be 
avoided by removing the oily or greasy chambers 
likely to encourage such action before loading 
the revolver. 

Many .44 WCF weapons were produced in a 
period when barrel tolerances were not as good 
as they are today. Anyone reloading for the .44 
WCF would do well to slug the barrel and then 
size bullets accordingly. Better yet, avoid the 
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cartridge completely if you wish to reload 
ammo—use it only if you are forced to rely 
solely on factory ammo and are likely to find 
yourself in isolated pockets of North and South 
America where the caliber might be found. But 
to be honest, other .44-caliber cartridges, such as 
the .44 Magnum, are much more likely to be 
encountered than the .44 WCF. Seventy years 
ago, that was not the case, and the .44 WCF was 
likely to be the single most common pistol 
cartridge found at the isolated backcountry store 
in this hemisphere. Times have changed. 

The .44 Special cartridge was a modification 
of the earlier .44 Russian, which was 
accomplished by lengthening the cartridge. As 
such, it came with all the Russian’s inherent 
accuracy and was chambered in much stronger 
pistols. In the early days, it was like the .44 
Russian, a common target round, but very 
quickly it dawned on people that it could be 
loaded to substantially greater velocity while still 
retaining its remarkable accuracy. It is also a 
straight-wall case and easy to reload. Because of 
its size in the cylinder of the pistols for which it 
is chambered, it allows for a lot of steel in the 
cylinder to permit the cartridge to be used at 
substantially greater pressures than would be 
acceptable in a top-break design. 

The .44 Special can be loaded way down to 
make a suitable indoor cartridge and yet loaded 
heavy enough to smash through a moose. It : 
makes an excellent self-defense cartridge with 
proper loads. About the only problem is that the 
weapons chambered for the cartridge are 
frequently larger in frame size than many people 
find easy to conceal, but they frequently weigh 
no more than weapons of smaller size and 
caliber. For instance, an M1950 Target .44 Special 
is no heavier than a .357 Magnum M19 Smith & 
Wesson because of the larger holes in the 
cylinder and barrel coupled with the tapered 
barrel of the M1950 Target pistol. Yet in almost 
any way you measure it, the M1950 Target is a 
much more powerful and versatile pistol. 

The biggest problem with the .44 Special 
cartridge has always been the unwillingness of 
the factories to load the cartridge to its true 
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potential. Oddly enough, only recently have 
factories begun turning out cartridges with more 
than target-punching power. Even so, they are 
still below their potential, and it was because of 
the efforts of such men as Elmer Keith that we 
have the .44 Magnum cartridge. A hotly loaded 
(but acceptable) pressure limit .44 Special load is 
likely to be 90 percent as good as a good .44 
Magnum load. 

For many years, I used (with great 
satisfaction) a Charter Arms .44 Special revolver 
with a 2-inch barrel as an ankle holster gun. 
With “good” .44 Special loads, it kicked quite a 
bit, but it would shoot within 3 1/2 inches at 50 
yards if you did your part. Unfortunately, after 
about 3,000 rounds the frame stretched to the 
point that misfires became common. Once | 
could no longer trust it, I had to place it in my 
safe-deposit box as a memento of past days. My 
experience does show what a better example 
could achieve. The .44 Special is a wonderful 
cartridge with only two problems: the dearth of 
good factory ammunition and the lack of a 
weapon small and light enough to be carried 
comfortably on patrol. Had the Smith & Wesson 
factory modified its K-frame revolvers to take 
five .44 Specials in 1964 rather than adopting the 
.41 Magnum in an N-frame revolver, I have little 
doubt that the .44 Special would have been a 
cartridge in general service today. But it was not 
to be, and the .44 Special remains a cartridge for 
the real weapons enthusiast. 

The .44 Magnum is, of course, merely a .44 
Special case made longer by 1/10 inch. As such, it 
cannot be loaded in the older pre-World War I 
revolvers. The fact that it is limited to modern steel 
weapons presented a concern for the manufacturers. 

There are no weak .44 Magnum revolvers, 
although some are perhaps better or stronger 
than others. The .44 Magnum cartridge has all 
the accuracy of its shorter brother but can be 
loaded to more potential. It also is available in 
factory loadings that are quite good. You can 
literally kill the largest animals on the planet 
with a .44 Magnum cartridge—and be assured 
that someone has already has done it. Like the 
.44 Special, the .44 Magnum is easy to load. 
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The revolvers chambered for the cartridge 
vary depending on the tasks for which they were 
designed. These range from the lightweight and 
handy 4-inch barrel M629 Mountain Revolver to 
the most awkward Ruger Super Redhawk. Both 
shoot the same cartridge with the same inherent 
accuracy. One is handy on your hip but kills 
your hand, whereas you need to carry the other 
one in a rig, which results in more weight and 
effort than a carbine would—but you can shoot 
all day with no ill effects. In between there are a 
number of alternative designs to fit every real or 
perceived need. 

The cartridge can be used as a defense load 
that, if properly selected, is as good as any. Yet, it 
may shoot end to end on a moose. Few cartridges 
have the versatility to do all that a handgunner 
might wish (not merely an individual’s real-life 
needs but everything a handgunner might want to 
do), but it would be hard to say that the .44 
Magnum cartridge is the wrong choice. 
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Two .45-caliber cartridges make my list of 
handgun cartridges: the .45 Long Colt and .45 
ACP. Both have a long and honorable history as 
former U.S. service cartridges. The .45 Colt is the 
older of the two and is a good cartridge except for 
the rim’s being so small that, in my experience, it 
will tear out of your reloading dies, causing much 
delay and aggravation. Additionally, many .45 
Colt revolvers were made at times when quality 
control was not as good as it is today and will 
have bore-diameter variances between .451 and 
.457. You really need to slug your barrel if you 
reload for .45 Colt and size your bullets 
accordingly. Naturally, if you have more than one 
weapon, you must watch your loads and guns to 
avoid confusion and potential problems. 

By my having said all the above, you might 
think I don’t like the .45 Colt, but actually the 
cartridge has two very good points. First, if 
loaded into modern steel weapons of good 
design (e.g., Ruger products), you can load the 
45 Colt to .44 Magnum pressures and, because 
the cartridge is large in diameter, get a heavy 
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bullet at the same velocity as you would have 
with the .44 Magnum. This results in more 
power, and for certain types of hunting 
applications, this is good. (Although I have shot 
through a bison with my 4-inch M29 Smith & 
Wesson .44 Magnum, I am not really terribly 
concerned about this issue.) 

To my mind the second advantage of the 
cartridge is more useful: lots of .45 Colt revolvers 
made before 1898 are currently available and do 
not fall under U.S. federal gun control 
restrictions. Some are available from that brief 
period after smokeless came out but from before 
1899; but even for the true black-powder guns, a 
40-grain load of black powder (or 35-grain with 
solid head cases) propelling a 260-grain lead 
bullet at 900 fps is nothing to sneeze at. This 
round went through Indian horses and dropped 
outlaws in 1874, and it will perform similarly on 
autos and outlaws today. 

Although you may be safely limited to five 
shots, five shots of black-powder .45 ammo 
going off ought to really clear the area of threats, 
especially if you do your part. If you feally 
expect trouble, take two guns and have as many 
shots available as you’ve got with a post-Clinton 
crime bill magazine autoloader. 

The .45 ACP cartridge was first used in the 
Colt Government Model and since that time has 
been associated with dependable fight-stopping 
weapons, be they pistols, revolvers, or SMGs. For 
many it is the personal-defense cartridge of 
choice, combining low recoil, low pressure, and 
limited penetration with good stopping power 
and accuracy. 

Its use in the various military marksmanship 
programs all over the world means that the 
cartridge is well developed and quite accurate. It 
is not at all uncommon to find ammunition that 
will shoot into 2 inches or less at 50 yards. The 
nature of its case and its big bullet cartridge 
make it is easy to reload, and the powder 
charges are light enough to keep production 
costs low. 

There have been a lot of different loads 
developed over the years from lightweight 
bullets that go 1,600 fps or more to heavy, all- 
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lead 250-grain Keith-style bullets that will 
completely penetrate a deer from end to end. 
Although not as powerful at the high end as the 
45 Colt or .44 Magnum—and limited perhaps by 
the type of weapons it is commonly chambered 
in (which do not permit very high-pressure loads 
to be used—the .45 ACP is still perfectly useful 
for combat, personal defense, and some hunting 
applications. I have killed two deer with the .45 
ACP cartridge and found it performs quite 
adequately. It also is accurate enough for target 
shooters to use in matches calling for a centerfire 
cartridge, often beating out the various .38 
Special weapons in the competition. 

As a rimless cartridge, when equipped with 
the half-moon clips designed by Smith & Wesson 
during World War I, it is perhaps the fastest 
revolver cartridge made. For years, I have 
thought that the M26 4-inch Smith & Wesson 
loaded with half-moon clips of .45 ACP 
cartridges was the best police revolver made in 
the United States. It is very quick to reload under 
stress, does not weigh any more than an M19 
.357 Magnum, kicks less, and is accurate enough 
for target shooting, yet provides excellent 
stopping power. 

Although there are cartridges with more 
power or penetration, the .45 ACP can be loaded 
to handle almost any need a pistol shooter is 
likely to encounter, except serious big-game 
hunting. For big-game hunting, pass on the .45 
ACP. But if you are planning on using a cartridge 
on the most dangerous of subjects, humans, 
who alone among animals can strike a deadly 
blow at a distance, then the .45 ACP is excellent. 

The last two .45-caliber cartridges 
encountered frequently are the .455 Webley/Colt 
and .455 Webley Self-Loader (SL). The .455 
Webley SL is used for Webley autopistols and 
Colt Government Models. The latter can have its 
barrel changed to take .45 ACP ammo, but 
Webley autos can be used. Though not common, 
these handguns are fun to shoot. Everything said 
about the .45 ACP applies equally to the .455 
Webley SL except, of course, that the latter lacks 
the variety of loadings. 

The .455 Webley and its longer brother, the 
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455 Colt, are still encountered in the Webley 
revolvers of various marks that flooded into the 
United States during the late 1950s and 1960s. 
No finer combat revolver ever existed than the 
Webley MK VI, especially if fitted with the Royal 
Irish Constabulary 4-inch barrel. That model is 
probably best, but 6-inch MK VI is also quite 
good, unless concealment is a concern. Many 
Smith & Wesson and Colt New Service revolvers 
were chambered for the cartridge in the World 
War I era. Although not as common as they once 
were, they are unlikely to ever wear out and thus 
will be doing yeoman work (or capable of it 
anyway) when everyone reading these lines is 
long gone. 

The .455 cases are shorter than the .45 Colt, 
but within limits can be loaded to much better 
levels than the military loads that typically used 
pointed jacketed bullets at 700 fps or so. With a 
proper-shaped bullet and load, it is no trick at all 
to get 1,000 fps from the cartridge, yielding a 
weapon equal in power to the .45 Colt with 
standard factory loads. Such a cartridge will be 
adequate for deer and similar animals up to 50 
yards, as well as for self-defense purposes. More 
than one Victorian Cross has been won with 
weapons shooting the .455 Webley cartridge, and 
it will do a good job for you also. It may 
represent the best combat revolver combination 
of weapon and cartridge ever made. 


Lots of handgun cartridges have been 
developed over the years, and many are still 
used today from time to time for various 
purposes. What the best cartridge is for you 
depends on your needs and desires. Many 
cartridges overlap in their abilities and what you 
select may depend more on the weapon that you 
have access to than an intellectual decision 
about what cartridge to select. However, by 
reviewing cartridges, you will at least get an idea 
about what factors go into selecting a cartridge 
for given circumstances. 


CHAPTER 


TRAIRGE TS 


One thing commonly overlooked when 
discussing handguns is the target. People talk 
about what they shoot, how to shoot, and what 
loads to shoot, but rarely do they speak or write 
about what they actually aim at. Of course, most of 
the time we are speaking about hitting a game 
animal or opponent, yet the vast number of shots 
actually fired get aimed at something else entirely. 

That being the case, the issue becomes what 
is a suitable target for our bullets? We want 
something that both entertains and trains us for 
the time when hitting the target is critical. 


PLACEMENT 
Before we get into the types of targets, a 


word about target placement is in order. For 
safety reasons, extreme care should be exercised 
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in placing targets. Because of the limited range 
of shotgun ammunition, the clay bird shooter 
who uses a shotgun has little concern about 
shooting too far. For the rifleman who may be 
using a rifle that could launch a projectile a 
couple of miles or more downrange, 
containment is a bigger concern. Obviously, 
choosing an isolated area is best, but few of us 
have access to places where we do not need to 
worry about what is 4 miles away. Instead, we 
need to either use short-range ammunition or 
have a suitable backstop. 

A quarry makes an ideal place to try your 
hand with a rifle on flying clays, but a pit where 
you have walls 100 feet high is not something 
we all have access to. If you are lucky enough to 
have this available to you, the problem of 
ranging ammunition is avoided. 
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The author shooting the Smith & Wesson M66 .357 Magnum while running laterally. This is a good skill in an emergency 
situation. 


This target, fired by the author while running toward the 
target starting at 15 yards and closing to 5 yards, 
illustrates that accurate shooting can be done on the move. 


The results of the author’s shooting with the M66. 
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Targets 


For those who do not have such access, the 
solution is in using short-range ammunition 
(e.g., plastic training ammunition), where the 
bullets rapidly shed their velocity and have a 
low ballistic coefficient because of their weight. 
Unfortunately, such ammunition is frequently 
expensive and fails to activate the action in 
many semiauto or selective-fire weapons, thus 
restricting its use substantially. 

Another solution is to use rimfire 
ammunition of the short-range type, such as 
gallery loads or CB longs. Both loads have a 
maximum range of about 600 yards: so, though 
not as limited in range as a shotgun with small- 
size shot, at least they allow the shooter to 
narrow the areas of concern. Certainly, there are 
hundreds of locations where you can control the 
downrange area for 600 yards for every one with 
a similar range of 4 miles or more. 


TYPES OF TARGETS 


A wide variety of suitable targets exist, and, 
in many cases, what we choose is determined by 
what we are attempting to achieve. 


Bull’s-Eye 

Traditional bull’s-eye targets are good mainly 
because they give us something with which to 
gauge our performance against others’. If you do 
not know the capabilities of others, you may 
think all bullets should go into one hole. 
Alternatively, you may think a 12-inch group at 
50 feet is good. The bull’s-eye target tells us 
what other people familiar with shooters and 
their weapons think is good. If you fire at an 
NRA-type target and get 90 percent on it, then 
you know that you are doing what is really, at 
best, average, since most people who are 
properly trained can do that. But on the other 
hand, if you get 100 percent with 10 Xs, then you 
know you are really doing quite well. 

Basically, the bull’s-eye target sets a standard 
so that you can gauge your own and your 
weapon’s performance. If you shoot at the same 
target with different weapons and get different 
results, you’ll be able to determine which is 
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better by calculating your score. Additionally, the 
bull’s-eye target is easy to use with its standard 
black-on-black sights. Thus, a weapon is very 
likely to perform best when the bull’s-eye target 
is used to evaluate its potential. 

Bull’s-eye targets also have serious 
deficiencies. First and most critical, in the real 
world where the most important use of the 
handgun is found, the targets you fire at do not 
have bull’s-eyes on them. Instead, they are 
indistinct and lack scoring rings. Next, they tend 
to encourage a 6-o’clock hold rather than a center 
hold. Such a hold is inappropriate for serious work 
with the handgun, whether for hunting or defense 
purposes, because you do not have the ability to 
hold a given number of inches below where you 
wish the bullet to strike. Then, of course, such 
targets are somewhat boring since they do not 
challenge or stimulate the imagination. 


Active Targets 

Except for formal competitions or weapons 
tests, effective targets should meet two criteria: 
they should look identical or at least similar to 
the common targets encountered in the real 
world, and they should do something if struck. 
The target can blow up, ring, or fall down, but it 
should do something so the shooter can get 
rapid feedback on his performance. This can be 
accomplished simply by using metal plates that 
ring when hit properly. Balloons are OK because 
they burst when struck, but, again, your target 
should be similar in appearance to what you'll 
be shooting at in real life, be it animal or human. 
This is much more difficult, though with 
properly calibrated steel plates, for example, the 
shooter can get some approximation of the real 
thing. But most such targets create the risk of 
“splashback” (or bullet ricochets) if you fire at 
them at close range. Some new materials have 
recently been developed in this field that 
minimize this problem yet still fall down when 
hit. Alternatively, covers to hold the bullet have 
been made to prevent the splashback problem. 
Last, specialty ammunition has been developed 
that avoids the same problem by breaking up 
into small fragments that even at close range are 
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not dangerous—except to eyes. So be sure to 
wear protection. 


Fun Targets 

Besides the target described above, a lot of 
simple, fun-type targets are available. These 
range from the simple plinker’s tin can that, 
once the contents are consumed, makes an 
admirable target on the trail to animal crackers 
for big-game backyard safaris to soda caps, fresh 
but inedible fruits and vegetables, blocks of 
wood, and thousands of other objects. 
Obviously, you should pick up items that will 
not dissolve in the rain or be eaten by wild 
animals, such as tin cans or bottle caps, and 
avoid glass entirely because it is messy to clean 
up and can be dangerous in bodies of water. 


Water Targets 

Many people insist that you should never 
shoot over water, but most of us have done so. 
And having read about Gen. Julian Hatcher’s 
having done it, I don’t feel too bad about 
ignoring such dictates—as long as I am careful 
about where bullets are likely to hit. Just keep in 
mind that all the bullets do not necessarily stay 
in the water; they are perfectly capable of 
skipping out of a pond and going a long way 
downrange. On the other hand, out on the ocean 
where you can see for miles, I really do not view 
that as a major risk. Targets bobbing in the water 
provide a challenge and make learning how to 
shoot at long ranges with a handgun much 
easier, unless you have access to either a very 
sandy or dusty place to practice. 


Paper Targets 
Another target of interest is the type made of 
paper designed to look like real-life objects. A 
classic example is a deer target. It should be the 
same size and color as a real deer, thus 
familiarizing the shooter with the physical 
appearance of the animal. 


Moving Targets 
Moving targets are what we typically 
encounter in the real world, and they are the 
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most difficult to hit. They are also difficult to 
simulate because of the logistics of getting a 
target that moves like a real-world target and is 
also safe to shoot. As discussed previously, use 
extreme care in the placement of your targets 
and the selection of your ammunition to avoid 
any unintended injuries or damages. 


Trap Thrower 

Once you have selected the location and 
ammunition, the next problem is how to get the 
targets moving. Naturally a trap thrower works 
well with flying clays, but speaking from 
experience, I can say these become very 
challenging targets with a rifle, SMG, or 
handgun—perhaps too challenging. 


Rolling Rabbits 

Rolling rabbits are challenging but not as 
difficult. They can be thrown by hand or a 
commercial thrower. If you can hit a rolling clay 
crossing to your front at 50 yards or traveling 
diagonally toward you, most of the time you are 
capable of hitting deer-size targets at twice to 
three times the range. I have seen people put 
targets inside discarded tires and roll them 
across from the shooter. Such targets are 
frequently quite labor intensive and time 
consuming; because of the weight involved, you 
need gravity to help with the rolling. Once 
rolled, they get scattered all about, and you need 
to pick them back up and roll them back up the 
hill to use them again. 


Lines 

Moving targets can also be arranged on lines 
moving across from the shooter or made to charge 
at him using the same methods. The Bisley 
“charging burglar” is an example. It requires a 
helper to operate, and whether the target is electric 
or manual in operation, ultimately its rope or wire 
will get hit by a bullet, ending the session until the 
target is repaired. 


Platforms 
Targets can be affixed to moving platforms, 
such as those used by radio-controlled cars, and 


Targets 


moved about by a guidance system. However, 
unless the ground is flat or you have a very 
sophisticated system, it probably will not move 
along fields in rural areas. 


Live Animals 

About the best moving targets you are likely 
to encounter are live pests. Using such live 
critters as jackrabbits, groundhogs, and prairie 
dogs provides excellent practice, avoids the 
expense of rigging a system, and can be done 
without an assistant. The targets are small, the 
ranges varied, and conditions of wind and sun 
changeable enough to challenge any shooter. 

Of course, deer hunting is probably about the 
best training anyone is ever likely to get for 
guerrilla warfare operations. On any given day, if 
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you can go out and harvest a white tail, you are 
more than capable of taking care of your 
shooting on the battlefield. 


The key is to select a target that is interesting 
to shoot, that challenges you, and that gives a 
quick, easily verifiable indication of your 
accuracy—without a lot of manual effort to 
either maintain the target or check it out. 
Although this is not at all easy to achieve, some 
targets are much better than others, depending 
on your objective. With a little experience and 
knowledge, the shooter can learn to choose best 
the target for his task. 


CHAPTER | 
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There are a number of people who seem to 
think the handgun is suitable only for defensive 
purposes (or offensive purposes, to hear the talk 
of antigun groups). For many shooters, however, 
the handgun is used mainly as a sporting tool, 
involving nothing more lethal than destroying 
paper targets or denting metal plates. Although 
this is obviously not the most important role of 
the handgun, much enjoyment can be gained by 
using it in this way. Further, the experience 
attained by using the handgun for this can be 


helpful when the shooter needs the handgun for . 


defensive—or offensive—purposes. 

Naturally, some of the characteristics that 
make the handgun useful for these sporting 
applications limit its use for practical work. As 
an example of human inventiveness and applied 
technology, it is interesting to see how people 
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take an instrument originally designed for one 
purpose and, by modification, apply it to a 
different task. 

In other sections, I discuss how the handgun 
can be used as a hunting tool. Here, I will 
examine the sporting application of the 
handgun, where it is used as a remote-controlled 
drill to pierce paper or metal at a distance. 
Although this is not the real purpose of the 
handgun, it can be interesting and illuminating 
to participate in such activities. 

There are many sporting uses for the 
handgun. Some of them are truly contrived, 
while others have greater practical application. 
All can be good skill developers and really 
enjoyable. None will cause a person to be worse 
off for having participated in them, and many 
will actually enhance his combat skills. 
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BULL’S-EYE SHOOTING 


One of the classic uses for the handgun is 
bull’s-eye competition. In fact, a lot of people 
seem to think this is its primary purpose, when, 
of course, it is really only an outgrowth of the 
original use of the handgun as a fighting tool. 

In the early days of the dueling pistol, men 
practiced their shooting techniques by firing at 
marks. But like many things originally designed 
to develop skill for a serious purpose, dueling 
soon degenerated into a pursuit with its own 
rules and ends. People originally shot at various 
marks to develop their skill for self-preservation, 
but soon dueling became a competition between 
men who wanted to exhibit their marksmanship. 
Marks soon gave way to paper targets, and, to 
properly evaluate the varying abilities, scoring 
rings were added. By the end of the 19th 
century, the now familiar bull’s-eye target with 
scoring rings was common. 

Originally standard pistols were used to shoot 
at these targets, but it was soon obvious to all that 
certain refinements to the guns would make it 
easier to hit the targets. The general drawbacks in 
those early days were the fragility of the weapons 
and their inability to function when getting dirty 
or being fired too many times and being fouled 
from black-powder residue. Of course, the 
improvements made to correct these shortcomings 
would not make any difference on the target field. 
Gradually bull’s-eye target competition became 
very specialized, and weapons were developed 
specifically for that purpose, not merely as 
modified existing handguns. 

Over the years, many very fine weapons have 
been created for such shooting. Frequently, these 
have had little real-world utility, but some have 
been very practical (at least enough to certainly 
justify the target shooter’s existence, if any 
justification beyond enjoyment was needed). Two 
significant developments have resulted from 
bull’s eye shooting: (1) ammunition has become 
more accurate, and (2) watered-down target guns 
have been developed, or, at least, some of the 
design features have been incorporated into 
practical handguns. 

Bull’s-eye competition requires one-handed 
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shooting at small targets with fixed ranges, so all 
bull’s-eye handguns should have three very 
obvious qualities: 


1. They must be accurate. Specifically, if the 
shooter is capable of holding the pistol 
perfectly, the firearm should be accurate 
enough so that all the rounds hit the smallest 
scoring ring on the target. If a pistol does not 
shoot as well as the shooter, it certainly will 
never do as a bull’s-eye gun. In target 
shooting, then you are not testing the 
shooter, as you are supposed to be doing, but 
rather the weapon or, worse, luck. 

2. The sights must be precise. Because the 
targets are at known ranges and are 
frequently quite small, with serious 
consequences following a slight deviation in 
impact, it is critical that the bullets hit 
exactly where the shooter is aiming. Hitting a 
spot just a little off might be good enough for 
a hunting pistol—because the ranges are 
always off the standard fixed range in some 
way or another—but not for a target pistol. 
Precision of impact is critical, and trajectory 
must be known in advance. 

3. One-handed trigger pull is essential. Of 
course, trigger pull is important for any type 
of shooting, but it is critical for target 
shooters. When you hold a pistol in a 
Weaver stance, you can fight and overcome 
fairly poor pulls, but not when the pistol is 
extended one-handed out beyond your body. 
What is needed is a crisp trigger pull, which 
is never easy to obtain because it requires 
proper fitting of parts. This is even more 
difficult with an autoloading pistol, where 
the slide slams back and forth. But it can be 
done, and for generations gunsmiths have 
been getting better and better at it. Such 
precise trigger pulls are not needed in the 
defense field, but they are useful for 
handguns used in hunting, where the targets 
are at unknown ranges, indistinct, and 
capable of hitting back unless the bullet is 
placed properly. Target-shooting 
developments have indeed helped general 
handgunning needs. 


The Pistol as a Sporting Tool 


There are many specific types of bull’s-eye- 
target shooting disciplines, and weapons that are 
useful in one field may not be in another. The 
disciplines vary from the 50-meter, single-shot 
.22 to Camp Perry Military Match .45 course of 
fire and almost everything in between. Single 
shots, specialized autoloaders, and revolvers—as 
well as much modified service-style revolvers 
and autoloaders—are in evidence. 

The keys to all the bull’s-eye shooting 
disciplines are learning to master the trigger of 
your weapon and holding the weapon as still as 
possible. Naturally, no one can really hold a 
weapon perfectly motionless, but those who 
eliminate the most movement will score highest 
and win. You get both skills by constant 
practice—there is no simple or fast way. 

Different bull’s-eye disciplines appeal to 
different people, so I suggest that you try 
different ones to see what you find most 
interesting. For some, slow fire with single-shot, 
rimfire pistols at 50 meters may be as enjoyable 
as pulling out fingernails, while others might 
well find the challenge stimulating and 
rewarding. People differ—that is the reason so 
many variations exist. The basics remain the 
same; how well you do and how much you 
enjoy it may differ substantially. 


PRACTICAL POLICE SHOOTING 


After FBI agents were first authorized to 
carry concealed weapons n the 1930s, the FBI 
firearms training staff developed the practical 
police course of fire (PPC). PPC was designed 
originally as a training tool and a device for 
evaluating individual agent skills. Today, this 
course is regarded by many as fairly obsolete, 
but it is still frequently shot as a competitive 
match. Unlike other match programs, PPCs are 
typically open only to police agencies, thereby 
sheltering the matches from the full glare of free 
competition. Additionally, since its background 
is 1930s police training, the entire course of fire 
is set up around the .38 Special revolver. 

In the early days, when the weapon used 
was a fixed-sight military and police 4-inch 
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Smith & Wesson or Colt Official Police with the 
same barrel length, the course could be quite 
challenging and fairly practical. However, as 
with many sports, people soon started modifying 
the tools to improve their performance. 
Americans in particular are big believers in 
applying technology to solve problems, and this 
happened with handguns as well. 

The first to go was duty ammunition, being 
replaced with low recoiling, wadcutter-type 
ammunition. Next, heavy 6-inch bull barrels and 
adjustable sights appeared. Then the sights got 
better, including their capability for adjustment, 
so the high-trajectory wadcutter ammunition 
could hit exactly at point of aim at the varying 
distances shot. Speed loaders appeared to make 
reloads faster, thereby giving the shooter more 
time on target to aim his weapon. At the same 
time these developments were being made, 
gunsmiths were busy improving the actions. The 
double-action trigger pull became very smooth, 
as light as 6 pounds in many cases, and totally 
reliable with the target loads. The speed loader 
and the reliable, smooth, and lightweight double- 
action pull proved very useful in the defense 
field. The heavy barrels, which minimized recoil 
and muzzle whip, were useful in hunting guns 
because the higher intensity ammunition 
necessary for game shooting could be controlled 
better. In the 1930s, a person might shoot the 
course with a 4-inch-barrel Police Positive Special 
at 23 ounces, but by the 1990s revolvers 
weighing as much as 60 ounces were being used. 

» Naturally, the shooting scores constantly rose, 
and a high score soon became an end in itself. 
No longer was the course viewed as a valuable 
training aid or a way in which the shooting skill 
of an officer or agent could be evaluated. 

The PPC match remains fun to shoot, and 
even though its relevance to actual defensive 
combat may have been diminished, it still can be 
worthwhile. Just do not confuse success at PPC 
with proper defensive handgun skills. 


COMBAT SHOOTING 


While the law enforcement field brought us 
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PPCs, civilians (who by and large were 
prohibited from participating in PPCs) developed 
combat shooting matches. Many of these people 
thought that bull’s-eye shooting was not relevant 
to their becoming skilled in handling a defensive 
handgun and sought a better training forum. 
Even if they had been allowed to shoot in PPCs, 
the weapons these civilian shooters preferred, 
such as autoloaders, could not be used in PPC 
matches. So they developed something new, the 
combat match. 

When organizers originally started civilian 
matches, they tried to make them relevant, to a 
degree, to the needs of real-world combat. Jeff 
Cooper was one of the leading founders of this 
movement, and though he is to be commended 
for his efforts in many regards, it is obvious that 
his personal experiences also resulted in one of 
the problems that later arose in combat shooting. 

Apparently, Cooper had never carried a 
concealed weapon. When he was a Marine 
Corps officer, Cooper’s handgun, if indeed he 
carried one at all, was visible. While living in 
California, he never appeared to carry a weapon 
daily, and later in Arizona he openly carried his 
weapon. He was never a law enforcement 
officer and, hence, never had a need to carry a 
weapon concealed 18 or so hours a day, seven 
days a week. His lack of experience with 
concealed carry and concomitant lack of 
recognition of the needs of real-world gun 
toters—combined with the climate of most of 
coastal California that allowed people not to 
have to worry about heavy overcoats—meant 
that many of the early matches he designed 
involved openly carried weapons. 

Additionally early matches were based 
somewhat on walk-and-draw western blank- 
shooting contests: they were rather like today’s 
popular “Old West” matches. Such contests are 
interesting and no doubt get many people 
interested in shooting, which is all to the good, 
but no one would suggest that the people who 
participate in such courses really have much to 
add to the needs of the urbanized gun carrier. 

As interest in the civilian matches grew, all 
sorts of modified weapons appeared to give a 
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shooter a slight edge over an equally skilled 
competitor. It is true that a well-skilled person 
with a stock weapon will do better than a poorly 
skilled shooter with a refined weapon. But when 
both parties have equal skills, the proper 
weapon can give one shooter an advantage over 
the other. As a result of these contests that 
involved high-volume shooting against time, 
high-capacity handguns that saved reloading 
time became prevalent. 

The fact that single-action triggers are easier 
to shoot than double-action triggers allowed for 
the use of lightweight trigger pulls (say 2 1/2 
pounds). To avoid doubling, designers used 
lightweight trigger material to minimize inertia. 
As the weapons got bigger, hitting the slide stops 
and magazine release without shifting the 
weapon in the hand became harder, so long 
levers and buttons were developed. It is easier to 
place a spare magazine in a funnel-like housing; 
therefore, magazine funnels were added to grips, 
or the bottom of the grip itself was widened or 
tapered. 

Using open sights requires shifting focus 
rapidly for best results. A scope sight allows you 
to use one focal plane. Scopes of various types 
and the mounts to hold them in place also 
appeared. In competitions, time is always 
critical, but power is also a vital component to 
winning competitions. To get the most speed and 
power, muzzle brakes, extended slides, and 
other devices were created to stabilize the 
weapon and allow quicker recovery from a 
lowered muzzle whip and hence faster 
subsequent shot. A weapon that weighs more 
will always recoil less; thus heavier grips and 
other add-ons were developed. 

Gradually, these shooting competitions got to 
the unfortunate state we see today: competitors 
are equipped with big, heavy, bulky, scope- 
sighted monsters shooting loads that barely 
recoil and sport muzzle brakes that throw flash 
and smoke upward but which, of course, mean 
little in the bright daylight in which the matches 
are shot. Competition shooting has gotten to the 
point that such matches have as little relevance 
to combat shooting as polo has to a cavalry 
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attack. It may be fun and get people out 
shooting and encourage them to own the 
necessary tools for the sport, but it has little to 
do with practical applications. I suppose the real 
problem is that it is very difficult to set up a 
proper course of fire that is both interesting to 
watch and capable of being graded. 

The recent rise in the number of concealed- 
Carry permits nationwide, the advent of 
simulations that allow man-on-man contests 
with real weapons, and the National Tactical 
Program give me some hope that real practical 
shooting programs may be established soon. 
With luck, this realistic approach to shooting 
might even spread to rifle, shotgun, and SMG 
work. Would it be too such to hope that realistic 
programs to develop skill with the machine 
pistol and medium and light machine guns also 
might appear? Certainly, it would be helpful for 
our society generally if it did. The current 
monopoly of government agencies on combat 
shooting training yields the same kind of product 
as the U.S. Postal Service: slow, expensive, 
inefficient delivery systems. 

Combat shooting may not have produced the 
hoped-for results, but it is clear that it has 
resulted in some admirable developments. 
Among these are better, sturdier adjustable 
sights that can withstand the firing of thousands 
of rounds each year and reloading equipment 
that enables the shooter to reload the thousands 
of rounds it takes to become proficient with a 
handgun. For some special purposes, especially 
offensive use, the development of the high- 
capacity handgun has been a real benefit! 
Enhanced gunsmithing skills and the creation of 
rust-resistant finishes is also a result of the 
demands of the competition shooter. 

Although I do not believe that “combat 
shooting” is truly relevant to the real-world 
needs of shooters, it can be fun, allowing people 
from all walks of life to get together outdoors 
and have a good time. As long as the people 
don’t misunderstand the nature of the sport, it 
is a fine activity that has resulted in some 
notable developments in practical applications 
for the handgun. 
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SILHOUETTE SHOOTING 


Silhouette shooting is another interesting 
area of the handgun sporting field that has 
become an end in itself but that, like the others 
mentioned in this chapter, has also been 
responsible for interesting developments to 
overall handgun shooting. 

Silhouette shooting originated in Mexico, 
where sport shooters fired at animals with rifles 
off-hand. The sport migrated north to the United 
States, where the targets soon changed to heavy 
metal plates that had to be knocked down with 
rifles shot off-hand. Soon handgunners wanted 
to try their hand at this type of shooting. With 
the heavy metal plates and distances involved, 
handgunners placed a premium on power and 
accuracy: the power being needed to topple the 
plates and the accuracy to hit what were 
obviously small targets. Almost from the start, 
this sport attracted single-shot pistols and large- 
bore revolvers; few autoloaders had the power or 
accuracy to compete effectively. 

As handgunners searched for more power to 
topple the target, very heavy-recoil weapons 
began to appear. To offset the recoil, muzzle 
brakes, better grips, and shooting gloves 
designed to minimize the impact were created. 

The courses of fire and the numerous 
practice sessions meant that the shooters were 
firing a lot of ammunition, which tended to 
break down weapons. For instance, Smith & 
Wesson M29 revolvers had withstood normal use 
just fine but broke down when hundreds of 
extremely heavy loads were shot through them 
each weekend. Many of the silhouette shooters 
were firing more rounds through their weapons 
in a week than people would normally shoot in a 
decade. The toll on both weapons and shooters 
was soon obvious, so both were then 
strengthened in response to the wear and tear. 

The primary improvements for shooters were 
experience and shooting gloves with material in 
the palm to absorb recoil. Also, weapons were 
made stronger and equipped with better grips, 
both in design and material: a 1990s Smith & 
Wesson would be manufactured essentially by 
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Right: Buffalo loads—330-grain J.D. Jones bullet; 22.5 grains of powder; 
1,250 fps. The bullet on the left was removed from the buffalo on the far 
side of the hide. The prior shot had complete penetration. 
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The author with the buffalo he killed with a cross-chest shot from a Smith & Wesson M29 4-inch at 30 yards with 330-grain 
cast bullets near Livingston, Montana. 
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computer-controlled machines but was likely to 
be substantially stronger than its 40-year-old 
brother. Other more massive designs also came 
out to meet the needs of silhouette shooters. 

Another element that was improved was the 
gunsights. Since the targets were small and the 
distances known, designers created sights that 
permitted the shooter to adjust his sights to hold 
dead on at a given distance. These long-range, 
adjustable sights are very handy if long-range 
work is required. Such effective long-range work 
on small targets also makes it clear that the 
handgun can be used at well beyond the typical 
distance if the proper ammunition, weapon, and 
shooter are combined. 

Silhouette shooting is interesting and fun— 
hearing a “clang” at long range and seeing an 
animal-like target fall over are undeniably 
pleasant—but I do not suppose anyone is likely 
to confuse silhouette shooting with practical 
handgunning. The weapons are large, heavy, 
and specialized. Competition has led to the 
development of big, powerful loads that are also 
effective for hunting big animals. I have twice 
shot through a buffalo with total satisfaction 
from my Smith & Wesson M29 .44 Magnum 
using loads that would be quite suitable for 
silhouette work. However, I would never dream 
of shooting at a game animal with my handgun 
at the longer ranges found on a silhouette 
course. A miss on a metal plate means nothing 
except a lower score; a misplaced round on a 


game animal can mean unnecessary suffering for 


it or the possible loss of a kill for you. 

As with many things, a person should take 
what is useful from the field of silhouette 
shooting and leave the rest behind. Effective, 
accurate, powerful loads; long practice sessions 
to gain skill; and reliable, long-lasting, accurate 
weapons are what practical users can take from 
the silhouette game. Of course, you also get a 
fun day in the field competing against both 
yourself and other like-minded individuals. 


BOWLING PIN SHOOTS 


The bowling pin shoot was first designed by 


The author shooting Grover’s No. 5 with 330-grain loads in 
.44 Magnum. The recoil is just starting .. . 


... in full recoil. 
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Richard Davis of Second Chance fame to help 
shooters develop defensive handgun skills. It 
requires the shooter to knock five or more 
bowling pins off a table. Unless struck squarely, 
bowling pins usually just fall over, which makes 
them very hard to hit the next time and blow 
them off the table. 

As designed by Davis, this sport requires 
good shot placement and a powerful round, 
especially when a timer is running. Not only 
must the shooter hit the target squarely and 
quickly, but he also has to control the recoil and 
shift his sights rapidly to hit a number of pins. 

The contest was originally part of the Davis 
Second Chance company picnic, which catered 
to law enforcement personnel, but gradually 
people from all walks of life started competing. 
It soon became a very amusing game to those 
who participated or watched. On a practical 
note, however, the course of fire is of limited 
value for three reasons: the shooter starts with 
his weapon in hand instead of in a holster; the 
shooting is done in good light; and, perhaps 


most critical, it is not a decision-making exercise. 


In the real world, the critical barrier that first 
must be hurdled is deciding to shoot or not. 
Here, the targets obviously are all shot, so the 
decision-making training needed for any real- 
world use of the handgun is totally absent. 

Still, the contest does encourage the use of 
loads not so heavy that they are uncontrollable 
for rapid repeat shots, accuracy, and other issues 
beneficial for effective training. Plus, it is fun, 
easy to set up, of low profile, and not at all 
controversial. As long as you see from it the 
good points it brings to the field, realize what is 
missing, and minimize those shortcomings by 
making up for them in some other fashion, pin 
shooting can be valuable and a lot of fun. 


GAME SHOOTING 


The discussion of game shooting with a 
handgun must start with a philosophical 
question: Is the shooting an intended act or 
merely a matter of opportunity? I think we can 
ignore defense against wild animals as an issue. 
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Although you should be aware of the possibility 
of encountering bears, cats, packs of wild dogs, 
or rabid animals in some areas, frankly I am 
more concerned about the type of people you 
might run into in the woods. 

The wholesale use of drugs has caused many 
people to plant or manufacture drugs in rural 
areas, operate “chop shops,” get together for 
drunken parties, or engage in wild dope parties 
or other such activities that can cause 
confrontations if people are encountered at the 
wrong time or place. Unlike in the city where you 
may at least attempt to summon assistance and 
the presence of witnesses may restrain such acts, 
in rural areas such constrictions are missing. Out 
there you are truly on your own. Of course, it is 
the remoteness of rural areas, the fact that one is 
not fettered by the restrictions of urban life, that 
makes them so alluring and charming in the first 
place. But you still need to remember that you 
will be miles away from any help and to plan for 
it before venturing into the wild. 

The weapons recommended in this book for 
personal defense are certainly acceptable for 
defense against either animals or people, with the 
caveat that deep penetration and power may be 
needed in a game-shooting situation. You need 
not be overconcerned about overpenetration, but 
you should be certain that your weapon is 
capable of driving a bullet deep into the vitals of a 
bear or large hog—not to mention a heavily 
dressed man. Thus some of the loads that may be 
desirable in an urban combat environment may 
be marginal for this type of rural work. (More on 
load selection later.) 


Weapon of Opportunity Versus 
Specific-Purpose Weapon 

If you view game shooting as a matter of 
opportunity (i.e., you do not go out with the 
purpose of shooting game but are engaged in 
other tasks—but will take opportunities that 
present themselves), then the weapons you 
select will in all likelihood be different from 
those you’d use to shoot game. Among the 
opportunistic game shooters are surveyors, 
linemen, rural law enforcement officers, game 
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George Catlin hunting buffalo from horseback with a Colt Dragoon .44. 


wardens, ranchers or farmers, explorers, and 
others. These may carry a handgun day in and 
out, but such people take their shots under 
nearly ideal circumstances—they have so many 
chances that they can be choosy. Because the 
circumstances are better, ranges will typically be 
shorter and the zone for bullet placement larger. 
Of course, the game itself will not be any 
different; the large bear or deer encountered by 
the lineman is the same one confronting the 
dedicated handgun hunter. 

The most important determinant of whether 
opportunistic shooters take their weapons along 
is handiness. Unless the weapon is handy, 
people will not carry it; if it is not carried, then 
the opportunity will be lost. Weight and size are 
critical factors in whether a weapon is carried or 
not. Of course, on the flip side, small, 
lightweight weapons recoil more and frequently 
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are harder to shoot accurately (although the 
weapon itself will be no more or less 
intrinsically accurate). 

The best example I can give of this conflict is 
in the two variations of the Smith & Wesson M629 
.44 Magnum revolver: the Mountain Revolver and 
the Hunter’s model. The Mountain Revolver 
model weighs 38 ounces, while the Custom 
Shop’s Hunter’s model weighs close to 60 ounces 
with standard sights. The Mountain Revolver can 
be carried all day and feels quite lively in your 
hand. The Hunter’s model is long and heavy—it 
would drag my pants down, and I certainly would 
not choose to carry it all day while I set fence 
posts. However, when you start shooting, the 
situations are reversed. The Hunter’s Model 
exhibits no more recoil than a heavily loaded K- 
frame Smith & Wesson revolver in .38 Special—I 
could fire it hundreds of times on a given day 
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with no real problem other than having to reload 
ammunition at the end of the day. 

On the other hand, the lighter Mountain 
Revolver goes off like the crack of doom, and it 
feels like you are holding on to the foot of a 
Missouri mule as it kicks back. A cylinder full is 
about as much fun as J am inclined to engage in 
at one time. Of course, the recoil on lighter 
handguns can be minimized by using different 
grips such as the Pachmayer “Decelerator” 
pattern. Although these grips are terrible for a 
defense weapon, they are fine for weapons used 
for game shooting. But you cannot defeat 
physics: all other things being equal, the light 
weapon will always recoil more. 

Those who go out with the intention of 
shooting game do not generally plan on doing 
other jobs in the same time, and the weight or 
size of the weapon isn’t as much of a priority. He 
is more concerned about the ease of placing the 
bullets, the power generated by the longer barrels, 
the additional velocity, and the ease of shooting 
that allows extended practice sessions in the field. 
Practices are critical because even though only a 
few rounds may be fired in the actual hunt, 
hundreds may be fired in anticipation of those 
few carefully placed shots. Often game hunters 
prefer a weapon that has better and easier to use 
sights that would be awkward and burdensome to 
“opportunity shooters.” 

The weapon chosen by hunters may have a 
much greater power level and, hence, more 
limited capacity. Just think for a moment, people 
have shot elephants and Cape buffalo with 
handguns. Even though these beasts may also 
have been taken with .44 Magnums, I do not 
believe that anyone would choose a Mountain 
Revolver if something more suitable were 
available. A heavily loaded Mountain Revolver 
might be comfortable on the hip as you go 
through the brush, but a handgun that is easier 
and faster to shoot, especially for repeat shots, 
would be more suitable for the task. 

Having now settled whether the handgun is 
a weapon of opportunity or a specific-purpose 
weapon, other topics in game shooting with a 
handgun must be considered. 
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Range 

Given the size of the target that must be hit, 
the likely ranges involved, and the uncertain 
distances, the cartridge-and weapon combination 
must be accurate and powerful, offering a flat 
trajectory while still giving power and 
penetration. Because targets are frequently quite 
small (and often obscured to the point they seem 
much smaller), real accuracy is critical. 


Penetration 

The cartridge and load selected must also 
offer good penetration. As velocity drops off, a 
bullet’s ability to expand will change. This is 
rarely a concern in a street situation, where 
ranges are short; but with game shooting, the 
distances fired may well exceed those of a typical 
street encounter by a factor of 10 or more. 

Changes in velocity will seriously affect such 
“trick” bullets. Additionally, game animals are 
frequently built of heavier stuff than humans. As 
someone who has stripped the hide off a black 
bear, let me assure you that it is built to a much 
higher physical standard than any human being. 
A body builder may wish that he were as well 
developed as a black bear, but not one is. 

To hit the vital areas of larger game animals, 
you must be able to drive a bullet deep into 
them. I also like to have enough power to have 
the bullet go completely through the animal and 
out the other side because, as Elmer Keith said, it 
allows the air to get in and the blood to get out, 
resulting in a better blood trail and stiffening in 
the animal. The best bullets to achieve this goal 
are either hard-cast bullets or heavily jacketed 
rounds. Soft-nose or hollowpoint bullets are poor 
choices because of their tendency to overexpand 
and underpenetrate. 

Of course, the power level you select will 
depend on the actual target you anticipate 
encountering. But if a hard-cast or jacketed bullet 
is used on smaller animals, it will simply punch 
through the animal, doing surprisingly little 
damage except for cutting a full-sized hole in it. 
So, while a heavily loaded .44 will shoot through 
a deer end to end, it will likewise penetrate a 
rabbit. In neither case will excess damage be 
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done to the animal. Although the .44 Magnum 
may be more difficult to control than the lightly 
loaded .32 revolver with wadcutter rounds, it can 
be used on animals of a much greater variety— 
and this is not even getting into the issue of 
tailoring the loads to the intended target. 


Accuracy 

Practical versus inherent accuracy always 
makes for an interesting discussion. Many 
handguns are wonderfully accurate when placed 
in a machine rest, but because of some of their 
design characteristics (e.g., a very short barrel or 
poor sight), they are very difficult to shoot 
accurately. Most handguns shoot better than most 
people, although occasionally a misaligned 
cylinder, a well-worn slide/receiver fitting, or 
poor workmanship will result in a weapon that 
does not shoot as well as the person holding it. 
How well the shooter delivers the accuracy 
depends first on training and second on how 
easily the weapon makes the delivery. Good 
trigger pulls; adequate barrel length (actually, 
sight radius); and sights that are easier to see, 
adjust to exact positions, and stay firmly in 
position are major factors in determining how 
accurately the weapon will deliver its rounds. 


Sights 

It is smart to use some type of adjustable 
sighs on a game-shooting handgun because of 
the wide variation in loads used, especially given 
the heavy use of handloads. Naturally, if only 
uniform loads are used and the shooter is willing 
to spend the time to get each load exact, a fixed 
sight unit would suffice. However, sometimes, it 
is impossible practically to get all loads exactly 
alike, and then the nonuniform loads will throw 
the sights off again. 

As someone who is a fanatic on this issue of 
properly sighting in a handgun, I am never 
satisfied until it is perfect. Over the years, I have 
discovered that at a minimum I can anticipate 
four trips to the range to get a weapon at dead 
center at my range of either 25 or 50 yards 
(depending on the weapon). Adjustable sights 
make it much easier and save time and money. I 
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have never broken any revolver sights, but I 
admit to having adjustable sights (such as 
custom-mounted BoMar rear sights and Micro 
and Smith & Wesson revolver-type rear sights) 
fly off my autoloading pistols. On the other 
hand, I have never lost a factory sight for the 
Smith & Wesson autoloading sights. 

As far as I am concerned, any handgun used 
for game shooting should be equipped with an 
adjustable rear sight. The slight extra bulk is not 
nearly as critical in the game fields as it is on the 
street (though I have always doubted whether 
properly selected adjustable sights actually make 
that much difference on the street). 

As to what type of sights should be selected, 
the choice is fairly wide, and the shooter should 
use trial and error to determine what works best 
for his eyes. I have always found Smith & 
Wesson adjustable rear sights to be fine, and I 
like S&W front ramps. However, Micro or 
Ellison-style rears are also good, and undercut 
front target-type sights frequently give a sharper 
image in the field in certain lighting situations. I 
was taken by the set of English-style sights, 
which Ross Seyfried installed on one for his 
custom revolvers, and which had the leaves that 
could be folded up (as on a rifle) to offer various 
range alternatives. 

The same thing could be done by attaching 
to a game-shooting gun some of the silhouetie- 
style rear and front sight combinations fitted to 
weapons designed for use in range shooting. For 
most people, however, selecting an appropriate 
load to use at such limited ranges will minimize 
such concerns. If a problem truly exists, perhaps 
notching or painting the front sight might help. 
Once when firing my Colt Commander .45 at 
ranges of up to 300 yards, I found that painting 
the high front sight in different colors to 
coordinate to the range was invaluable in 
helping me select the proper holdover. Of course, 
I was shooting at a range at which I knew the 
exact distance to the target. 

Any sight selected should have the rear 
notch big enough to allow quick pickup, but not 
so wide as to make centering it difficult. This is 
obviously a fine line, and it will differ with 
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various targets, the ranges involved, and what’s 
more critical, the shooter’s eyes. At closer 
ranges, bigger sights and openings are quite fast 
and sufficient, but as the ranges get longer, it is 
more difficult to center the blade in very wide 
rear slots. I have learned my lesson on this 
point: I have one set of sights that is very fast at 
50 feet or less but almost impossible to use 
beyond 50 yards because of the difficulty in 
centering the front sight. My best 
recommendations are to experiment to meet 
your needs and to not go overboard. 

Handguns specifically designed for game 
shooting are often fitted with scopes. Possibly 
the most famous shooter who promoted fitted 
scopes on hunting handguns was Al Goerg, who 
is familiar to most of us because of the 
numerous articles he wrote about big-game 
hunting with a scoped handgun in the early 
1960s. Others continued to develop this 
approach after Goerg’s untimely death on a 
hunting trip in Alaska. 

A scope on a handgun offers all the 
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advantages it does on a rifle. It allows you one 
visual plane to operate in, it enables you to get 
better target definition, and it magnifies the 
target to a degree. Unfortunately, scopes on 
handguns are often difficult to mount securely 
(though this has become less of a problem in 
recent years), and they make the weapon 
bulkier to carry. | have seen some people put 
sling swivels on their handguns and carry them 
like a rifle on their shoulder, but by doing this 
you are losing much of the handgun’s 
distinctive advantage. 

Even the best scopes make for a bulky 
package on your belt and add substantial weight, 
so they truly can only be justified if you are 
selecting the handgun for game shooting by 
purpose rather than opportunity. I do believe that 
scopes have some role in the hunting field and 
are wonderful tools to help you develop suitably 
accurate hand loads because they help minimize 
error (though a Ransom Rest is much better). 
But, bottom line, I find them unnecessary if the 
handgun is to be used as a handgun. 


CHAPTER 


LEFI-FHANDED 
SHOOTERS 


About 11 percent of the general population 
use their left hand primarily. And even if you are 
a right-handed person, there may come a time 
when you need to use the other hand. Your 
primary hand may be injured or in use, 
compelling you to use your left hand. 

Most handguns are meant for right-handed 
shooters by right-handed designers. There are 
only a few designed for left-handed use. By 
selecting carefully, the left-handed shooter can 
get a weapon that suits his needs. Additionally, a 
left-handed person can learn techniques for 
handling a weapon with his right hand, just as a 
right-handed person should learn to use his left 
hand for emergencies. 
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SAFETIES 


For the most part, the problems for left- 
handed shooters are unloading the weapon and 
using the safety. Of course, the safety can be 
altered for use with either hand. The main 
problem with ambidextrous safeties is that they 
are bulkier, which hampers concealed carry. 
Also, although they are more common today, 
earlier ambidextrous safeties were custom jobs. 
Furthermore, many weapons cannot be modified 
in this way because of either design restrictions 
or agency regulations. If you are in the U.S. 
Army and you are issued a government .45, you 
may not modify it: you must learn how to 
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operate your weapon as issued. Newer weapons 
are rather hit or miss when it comes to the 
ambidextrous safeties. The new M9/M10 comes 
equipped with such a safety, but the even newer 
M11 does not. 

Typically, the thumb is used to dislodge a 
safety, but when you are using your left hand 
that is not feasible with a stock .45 Government 
Model unless you palm the weapon and thus 
push the safety down with your thumb before 
completing your grasp. Such a system is not 
difficult on the range, but it is risky. Failing to 
hold the pistol firmly with the hand—which by 
definition you are not doing since you are 
holding it loosely enough to permit you to put 
the thumb between the frame and your palm— 
will result in the pistol’s dropping to the 
ground. Then after flipping the safety off, you 
must take another grip on the pistol, shifting the 
weapon in the hand as you do so, and this is 
slow and clumsy. 

It is more efficient to use your trigger finger 
to depress the safety while firmly grasping the 
weapon with the thumb and other fingers. 
Because of the angle of the finger and safety, 
however, it is not always so easy to disengage 
the safety smoothly. It can be done, but more 
slowly than by a right-handed individual. If an 
ambidextrous safety is not available, the only 
alternative is to carry the weapon in condition 
zero—loaded but off safe—something that a lot 
of people, me included, find troubling. If you are 
forced to use this method, I urge you to adopt a 
holster that provides for some type of block over 
the firing pin: if the hammer drops, at least you 
will not have a round fired. 


MAGAZINE CHANGES 


Magazine changes on most autoloading 
pistols that don’t use the heel-butt location for 
the magazine release are designed to be done 
with the thumb. Of course, for most people to do 
that, they must shift the weapon slightly in their 
hand because their thumbs are not long enough 
to depress either the magazine releases or slide 
stops merely by extending their thumbs. On a 
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weapon set up for right-handed shooters, this 
can be done quickly and effectively by using the 
trigger finger. The only drawback I’ve found is 
that since your trigger finger is longer than your 
thumb, you tend not to tilt the weapon in the 
hand. Overextension of the finger, coupled with 
the pressure necessary to depress the magazine 
release, can hurt the finger muscles. Tipping the 
weapon slightly in the hand avoids full-finger 
extension and, hence, injury. 

Of course, some weapons issued today have 
magazine buttons that can be shifted, but even 
so, that does not help a right-handed shooter 
compelled to use his left hand. You should 
master the technique of removing the magazine 
with your left hand or depressing the slide stop 
to chamber a round. 

Center-mounted magazine releases avoid this 
problem but raise another because they require 
two hands to operate them, something that by 
definition may not be possible. This can be 
avoided by sticking the weapon in the belt line 
and then operating the release, but this method 
is slow. 


CYLINDER RELEASES 


For revolvers there are no ambidextrous 
cylinder releases. Although some European 
military revolvers of pre-1914 pattern had the 
cylinder release on the right side of the weapon, 
most do not. Top breaks like the British Enfield 
and Webley and U.S. Smith & Wesson pre-1907 
designs can be used single-handed with either 
hand, but for most modern revolvers 
encountered, the left-handed shooter must 
adapt. Such releases can be operated by the left- 
hand trigger finger, but much like the problem 
with the magazine releases on autoloaders, 
shooters have a tendency to extend the finger so 
much that, coupled with pressure it takes to 
open the latch, the finger can be hurt. 

Given the number of people who are left- 
handed and the real likelihood of a right-handed 
shooter being forced to use his left hand, you 
should always try to pick weapons that can be 
used by either hand with as much facility as 
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possible. I know that this is not always possible, 
but in many cases it is easy and inexpensive. If 
it is not feasible, then the right-handed shooter 
should make certain that he has a backup 
weapon of some type. If your right hand is 
injured and you have emptied the pistol that 
you shifted to your left, rather than attempting 
all the gymnastics just discussed, simply pull 
your secondary weapon (which is carried where 
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it can be easily retrieved by the left hand) and 
use it, discarding the now-empty dominant- 
hand weapon. 

Of course, such a method does not help the 
left-handed shooter. For him, selecting weapons 
that are ambidextrous or modifying them so that 
they are is the best answer. If that is not possible, 
careful holster selection and extensive training 
may make up for a lot of the weapon’s flaws. 


CHAPTER 


POL ACE 
WEAPONS 


Law enforcement agents are a major user of 
handguns, and selecting the proper weapon for 
them is always challenging. In part, this is 
because agencies vary tremendously. Some are 
composed of a small group of dedicated gun- 
oriented officers who are capable of using any 
weapon they like and who operate in 
circumstances where adverse public relations 
will be minimized. At the other extreme are large 
departments staffed by people who have little or 
no real background, experience, or interest in 
firearms. This lack of experience is exacerbated 
by the fact that large departments frequently 
face severe criticism from the public. But each 
kind of department must obtain weapons. 

Another complication is that agencies have 
access to differing levels of training, skills, and 
funds. Obviously, a department that has highly 
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skilled trainers and a good supply of money will 
get better results than one where the trainers are 
of poor quality and handicapped by a lack of 
funds. Of course if given a choice, it is far better 
to have a highly motivated training group with 
fewer funds than the other way around. The 
function of the agency or officers must be taken 
into account as well. For example, the hostage 
rescue team needs different weapons than the 
patrol division. 

Basically police weapons fall into certain 
categories: 


Uniformed patrol divisions 
Plainclothes/crossover/off duty 

Backup or secondary 

Specialized units: undercover, SWAT, hostage 
rescue teams, bicycle patrol 
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UNIFORMED PATROL 


In most police departments, the major 
concern is the patrol division, because it is the 
largest group. In 1981, when I completed by first 
book, Training the Gunfighter, the standard 
weapon for uniformed officers was the 
midframe, double-action, swing-out cylinder, 4- 
inch .38 Special revolver, with the .357 Magnum 
variant typically loaded with .38 Special 
ammunition. Such autoloading pistols as the 
Colt Government Model or Smith & Wesson 
autoloaders were very rare and noteworthy. 

Today, the situation has changed. The high- 
capacity autoloader in 9x19mm and, 
increasingly, the .40 Smith & Wesson are all the 
rage. These pistols typically are double-action or 
self-cocking only in functioning mode. Although 
they hold more ammunition and are frequently 
easier to shoot well than a double-action 
revolver, the actual power levels are about the 
same. However, better ammunition has been 
developed in the past 20 years, resulting in better 
on-target performance. 


PLAINCLOTHES/CROSSOVER/OFF DUTY 


One of the major benefits of this shift to 


The Steyr M40 .40-caliber Smith & Wesson police model 
locks with handcuff key. The lock is activated in this 
photo. 
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autoloaders has been a greater willingness by 
officers to use the same weapon both on and off 
duty. Additionally, the plainclothes division has 
begun carrying the same weapon as their uniform 
colleagues for two reasons: the lack of suitable 
small-size autoloaders and the desire of agencies 
to minimize liability exposure by training officers 
on one weapon system only. As a result of the 
latter, departments are getting better results. 

The growing “officer survival” movement 
has encouraged officers to carry more effective 
personal defense weapons. Whether this 
approach will continue—given the arrival of 
powerful, small-size, reliable autoloaders such as 
the Glock G26/27, Kahr 9, and others—remains 
to be seen. We can certainly hope it continues 
since it has gotten much better results. The old 
days of the 6-inch, midframe revolver for the 
uniformed division, with the plainclothes or off- 
duty officer carrying a 2-inch-barrel airweight 
revolver, are almost ancient history in many 
places. So, a lot of crossover now exists among 
weapons for the uniformed, plainclothes, and 
off-duty officers that didn’t exist before. 

Still, the uniformed division can carry slightly 
larger and heavier weapons than would be suitable 
for the plainclothes division because the former 
group doesn’t have to worry about concealment 
and their belts are wider, allowing them to carry a 
heavier load than would otherwise be comfortable. 
However, uniformed officers frequently carry extra 
equipment on their belts, such as radios, clubs, 
spare ammunition, and keys. Generally speaking, 
the lighter the better. Similarly, the long-barreled 
weapons commonly used by horse-mounted or 
bicycle patrols are not suitable because the seat 
will drive the weapon upward—and with 
concomitant discomfort. 


BACKUP OR SECONDARY 


Although uniformed, plainclothes, and off- 
duty officers may very well have much crossover 
in their choice of primary duty weapons, this is 
not so for backup weapons. Again, due in part to 
the officer-survival movement, carrying a backup 
or second gun is much more common today than 
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in years past. When I was employed by the federal 


government in the 1970s, I carried an LW Colt 
Commander .45, as well as a Smith & Wesson 
M38 2-inch .38 revolver in either an ankle or a 
side-pocket rig. The others who worked with me 
did not carry a second gun at all. If anyone were 
to go back to that same group today, I am certain 
that most, if not all, would have two pistols. 
People have come to realize how important the 
second gun is in case the first weapon fails to 
operate or runs out of ammunition—not to 
mention the second weapon’s offering an 
additional response mechanism. 

This category of weapons can fall into two 
basic groups: true backup and a duplicate of the 
primary weapon. The true backup is typically a 
small weapon carried concealed by even the 
uniformed officer and is used only if it is 
impossible to use the primary weapon or if that 
weapon is no longer functioning. Into this 
category go the variety of small autoloaders, 
such as Walther PPK, TPH, Seecamp .32, and 
airweight 2-inch barrel revolvers, plus perhaps 
small cut-down versions of duty autoloaders, 
such as the G26/27 Glock. 

Among the more hard-core element, the 
second weapon is usually merely a duplicate of 
the primary weapon. For instance, two SIG 225 
or P226 pistols, two Colt Government Models, or 
Glock G17/22 pistols. By carrying two such 
weapons, the officer has access to two weapons 
of equal power, with which all his training is 
immediately useful, regardless of the gun he 
uses. The officer is not going down in power, 
capacity, or practical shooting ability when the 
second gun is a duplicate of the first. Snide 
comments are occasionally heard about “two- 
gun Officer Smith” or some other such allusion, 
but those who think that way are both tactical 
and cultural morons who are best ignored. 

A more serious problem is in concealing the 
equal-sized weapon—you cannot simply thrust a 
spare Colt Government Model into your left front 
pocket. The solution is twofold: using lightweight 
weapons to begin with and picking the proper 
holster and belt, both of which will lessen your 
belt load and make it more comfortable. 


Of course, the best solution might be to 
carry two standard-pattern belt guns backed up 
by a small-sized revolver or autoloader in a 
front pocket or an ankle holster. Many officers 
have already realized this and have adopted 
this approach. 


SPECIALIZED 


Finally, we have the issue of specialized 
weapons for certain other functions in the 
department or agency. Basically, they are 
undercover operations and SWAT/hostage rescue 
activities. The first group is mainly concerned with 
either weapons that are very small and concealable 
or a weapon that does not shout “cop.” 

Given the prevalence of weapons among 
criminals today, I frankly believe that the old 
idea of needing very small concealment weapons 
is passé. An Ingram M10 SMG is more likely to 
establish your bona fides than blow your cover 
today. I really do not think the undercover agent 
needs small ultraconcealable weapons, but there 
may be exceptional situations where pen guns, 
Rocky Mountain Mini-Revolvers, and Hi- 
Standard derringers will be useful. More typical 
would be the need for a weapon that does not 
immediately tip off people that the carrier is a 
cop, as would a Glock 22 service autoloader. In 
these situations, Taurus .38/.357 revolvers, 
Walther P38/PPK-type pistols, and a variety of 
World War II-vintage autoloaders and revolvers 
might be good choices because they aren’t 
closely associated with law enforcement use but 
still give the officer an effective weapon. 
Additionally, they allow an undercover officer to 
take great advantage of his normal training. 

On the other end of the spectrum are 
weapons that give the user a better weapon for a 
specific task but either require greater technical 
expertise to handle safely or are unsuitable for 
long-term conventional use because of size or 
weight. However, they may very well be 
extremely useful for short-term missions. A 
couple of examples may illustrate this point 
better. The Glock 18 machine pistol is no larger 
than a conventional Glock G17/22 pistol, but the 
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Note the warning on the side of this Glock 17T. The author with the results of his firing a Smith & Wesson 
M4506 .45 ACP at 50 yards. He scored 96 percent. 
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The “Navy SEAL” P9(S) H&K 9mm pistol fitted with a suppressor. The sights are fitted specifically to permit use when 
suppressor is attached. The locking system of he H&K pistol is compatible with the use of a suppressor, unlike the Browning 
locking-system pistols. 


former’s selective-fire nature makes it a much feature when it is beneficial and avoid it when it 
more effective weapon for certain situations. For is not. Most officers are not in these types of 

the first man in on a raid team, possibly no special situations; hence for them the G18 is not 
weapon is more deadly at 5 yards or less than a suitable, even though its size does not preclude 
machine pistol in the hands of one who is it from general use. 

properly trained. The Glock G18 is the best Suppressed weapons are also quite useful in 
possible choice. But to get those benefits, the certain types of raid situations. However, unlike 
officer must be well trained and have maintained in TV land, real-world suppressors are long and 
his proficiency. He also must have anticipated cause the weapon to balance differently. An H&K 
the situations that capitalize on the benefits the P9(S) with suppressor makes a good weapon to 


weapon gives, plus have the discipline to use the — take out sentries, whether canine or human, 
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without alerting the main force. It also reduces 
muzzle flash, which is always helpful in 
chemical plant raids where flammable liquids 
are present. Yet the P9(S) with suppressor is too 
large and bulky for general uniformed force use 
and even more so for plainclothes officers. And 
it is not likely that plainclothes cops would need 
any of the specialized features that benefit raid 
team members. 


BICYCLE PATROL 


Over the past several years, I have read with 
some interest the development of bicycle 
patrolling in law enforcement. I suppose this is 
interesting to me because more than 20 years ago 
when I was chief of police at a local, federally 
sworn law enforcement agency and had the 
responsibility of patrolling a vast area of 
warehouses, I urged the adoption of bicycle patrol. 

The job required that officers check the 
doors a few times a day. To do this, they had to 
get out of their vehicles, walk along a row of 
doors and check them, walk back to their 
vehicle, and drive to the next building, I thought 
an officer on a bicycle could simply ride up the 
ramp, check the doors, ride down the far-side 
ramp or stairs, and go to the next building. This 
could have saved a lot of time, been less boring 
to the officers, conserved fuel, avoided wear and 
tear on the vehicles, and helped the officers stay 
in shape. Naturally, an officer on bicycle would 
need a radio and a shoulder weapon, and he 
would be as well equipped as in a vehicle. He 
would probably be even better equipped because 
the shoulder-fired weapon would likely be back 
in the vehicle in the event of an emergency, not 
in his hand, whereas the bicycle officer would 
have it within easy reach on the bicycle. 

Naturally (as anyone who is familiar with 
police work will understand), my proposal to do 
something that had never been done before in 
that agency fell on deaf ears. Bicycle patrols had 
been very popular at the turn of the 20th 
century, but apparently the arrival of the motor 
vehicle effectively removed the bike from the 
police scene in the United States. Abroad, the 
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bicycle was still seen, of course, but to U.S. 
police at that time, it came to be seen as 
obsolete, foreign, or even a toy for children. 

In recent years, as more adults have started 
riding bicycles, police agencies have begun using 
them again. Such patrols are especially good in 
high-traffic urban areas; they also get officers out 
of their vehicles and out to the street so that 
they, like horse-mounted officers, can interact 
with citizens. The bicycle patrol lacks the charm 
of the horse patrol, but it is clearly cheaper and 
safer to operate than the latter when you 
consider all the kicks, stepped-on feet, and 
veterinarian bills. 

In my research of bicycle patrols, it became 
clear that most departments still have not 
figured out that putting officers on bikes requires 
planning and creativity. For instance, the bicycle 
can be used to carry body armor panels, which 
then give protection to the officer in the event of 
a gunfight. Because a bicycle officer is unlikely 
to be wearing body armor, as he might in a 
cruiser, this body armor panel placed in the 
frame area of the bike is especially welcome. 

Another thing that departments must 
consider is training the officer to fire his weapon 
from the bike. All too often, it appears that 
everyone thinks the officer will dismount and 
then draw and fire his weapon. This can be 
done, but obviously it has the effect of making 
the officer a dragoon rather than a cavalryman. 
The ability to draw and fire effectively from the 
bicycle increases the shock effect of the bicycle 
officer and makes it less likely that he will be hit 
by incoming fire than if he remains stationary. 

To master the ability to draw a weapon and 
fire it from the bike, the officer must understand 
that techniques that may work when stationary 
probably will not work when done at high speed 
on a bicycle. For best results, the officer must 
train to fire one-handed instinctively rather than 
using the common two-handed aimed method. 
To avoid affecting the aim, it is best not to fully 
extend the arm, but rather to flex the elbow so 
the muscles will absorb the jarring from riding 
rather than the joints, as would occur if the arm 
was fully extended. 
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SMITH & WESSON WICVCLE REVOLVER 


An illustration of the Smith & Wesson Bicycle Revolver with 
3-inch barrel. 


The proper use of the bicycle revolver. (Illustration by 
Walter Winans.) 


Although the shoulder-fired weapon can be 
fired from the moving bike, it is probably best to 
use it when stopped. Shooting on the move is 
best viewed as a stunt, an interesting 
experiment, or a good way to develop skills 
rather than a truly effective way to fire a 
shoulder weapon. 

In addition to his handgun, the bicycle 
officer should have access to a shoulder-fired 
weapon. In a patrol car he would have a shotgun 
or carbine; there is no reason that he should 
have less when on a bicycle. In the 1960s the 
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police department of El Monte, California, 
adapted shotgun locks for use by its motorcycle 
officers and armed them with typical 12-gauge 
riot guns of the period. Of course, motorcycle 
officers can use the same electronic shotgun lock 
system car-borne officers use, but bicycle officers 
need a manual system. Though I do not know of 
one currently, a perfectly secure locking device 
could be created to hold a suitable shoulder-fired 
weapon. The bicycle officer must remember that 
his weapon will be exposed to a lot more dirt 
than those in vehicle, and maintenance must be 
adjusted accordingly. 

Bicycle patrol officers usually don’t actually 
catch criminals in the act, but it does happen 
occasionally. What bicycle patrols do is deter less 
skilled and more timid criminals who are fearful of 
being caught in the act or apprehended afterward. 
The bicycle patrol allows departments to put 
officers on the ground in areas they otherwise 
would have no one on patrol, cover more territory 
than can be done on foot, have closer ties to the 
community than is possible when all officers are in 
vehicles, and save money. However, the current 
equipment and training for bicycle patrol officers 
severely limit their ability to protect and serve. 
With proper training and equipment, the 
performance and safety of bicycle-borne officer 
would be greatly enhanced. 


When selecting weapons for law 
enforcement situations, you must first decide 
what functions you are likely to encounter. You 
should decide whether you are going to try to 
combine functions in one weapon or not. You 
must make a realistic evaluation of both actual 
needs and the skills and interest of the parties 
involved. By doing this, you can select the most 
effective weapons possible, carry them in the 
best fashion, and limit your exposure to physical 
harm, legal liability, and political ramifications. 

As we have seen, the handgun has many 
roles, but its most critical one is as a weapon for 
personal defense. Naturally, the weapon 
selected will vary depending on the nature of 
the defense anticipated. 


CHAPTER 


WEAPONS FOR 
PERSONAL 
DEFENSE 


A sport fisherman in Alaska may anticipate 
problems with large bears, and he will select his 
personal defense weapon with that in mind. The 
grocery store operator in an urban area is more 
concerned about armed robbers who make him 
lie on the floor to be executed. In between these 
examples are a variety of situations. Contrast the 
needs of able-bodied people who live in areas 
where high concealment is needed with those of 
users who carry their weapons openly but who 
are themselves elderly or weaker. We have 
people who are truly interested in weapons, who 
avidly study the matter and spend a lot of 
money and time researching the issue. Then 
there are those to whom a weapon is merely an 
unfortunate necessity with which they must 
contend, of about as much interest as a tire iron 
or jack in the trunk of our cars is to most of us. 
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We would not be without this tool, but we really 
do not care about it and certainly would not 
spend good money to buy a superior product. 

Each person who selects a weapon for personal 
defense should make a logical evaluation of his 
circumstances. He should determine what his 
needs are, as opposed to some movie scenario; 
recognize his skill and interest limitations; and 
factor in the laws and circumstances of the society 
in which he operates. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Some things are constant. It is always critical 
that you be able to get to your weapon quickly. 
Emergency situations develop slowly for the 
most part, but situations can change radically in 
a few seconds. Whether it is a bull moose 
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Seevrrw ry 
SAFETY HAMMER ROUSE REVOLVER, $2.26. 
= ee This revolver is made by 
“the Hopkins & Allen Arms 
Co., of Norwich, Conn., who 
have bought ali the machinery, tools, 
patents, etc., of the old Forehand 
i Arms Co., and it isthesameas the re- 
| volver described under No. 6H1195 except 
fA you will notice it has a safety hammer, 
which is very much desired by many people 
aes fora pocket revolver as there isno horn on the nammer 
Sg = tocatch in the pocket when pulling it out quickly. This 
revolver is full nickel plated, fitted with rifled steel barrel, 
fluted cylinder, fancy rubber handle, safety rebounding ham- 
mer. May be used single action as well ag double action or 
self cocking. Safe and reliable. 


ae: 


The author’s first carry gun was this Hopkins & Allen .32 
revolver. He purchased it for $5. It had pearl grips and a 
nickel finish. The hammer design could be copied today 
with success. (Illustration from a 1908 Sears and Roebuck 
catalog.) 


peacefully feeding 50 yards away that suddenly 
decides to charge you or a normal-appearing 
customer in a store who turns violent on the 
spur of the moment, there is always a need for 
speed. You must have your weapon accessible, 
preferably to either hand, at all times. 


POWER 


Sometimes the mere presence of a weapon is 
sufficient, whether as a visual deterrent in the 
case of a human assailant or a mere noisemaker 
for a charging animal. But ultimately a weapon 
must have sufficient power to disable your 
intended target at once. It will do you no good if 
your assailant—animal or human—ravages you 
and then staggers off to die. To stop an attack 
takes power. How much power is needed 
depends on the attacker. Obviously, a heavily 
loaded .44 Magnum that is ideal for a large bear 
is too much for a coked-up armed robber who is 
not big enough to contain the bullet fired. 

Besides accessibility and power, a defense 
weapon should also be capable of being carried 
and put into action safely by the user. Different 
skill levels require different types of weapons. 
Unfortunately, many things that make pistols 
easier to shoot accurately make them less safe to 
CalTy or put into action at times. A shooter 
frequently must strike a balance on this issue. 


ACCURACY 


Another critical requirement of a personal 
defense weapon is accuracy. While most 
weapons can be fired more accurately than the 
people who actually hold them, some weapons 
are easier to shoot accurately than others, and 
some defense needs are more accuracy driven. 
For instance, the weapon used for defense 
against wild animals may need not only greater 
power and penetration but also greater accuracy 
to place those bullets precisely to get the desired 
stopping power. On the other hand, you are 


The author firing the Smith & Wesson 9M 9x19mm pistol 
loaded with Federal 115-grain +P + ammunition. Note the 
ejected case over the handgun. 


The group shot by the author at 50 feet off-hand. 
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unlikely to be sued for any damages for 
excessive force by a moose, nor are you likely to 
get in trouble for holding a moose at gunpoint 
and allowing the weapon to fire inadvertently— 
except by the moose, of course, which may put 
its hooves through your chest. 


VERSATILITY 


This same type of analysis means that you 
also must consider changing personal defense 
weapons as your situation changes. What is a 
perfect weapon in a common urban setting 
might prove totally unsuitable in the upper 
headwaters of the Rio Roosevelt in Brazil. A 
person must take care not to become too rigid in 
his approach to selecting and using his defense 
weapon. The more flexible he is, the more 


This Kydex holster holds an H&K USP with flashlight unit. 


capable he will be of using different firearms; 
the more skilled he is in his use, the better off he 
will be generally. The old saying “Beware of the 
man with one gun” has some merit—familiarity 
usually does yield better results—but such a 
situation may also breed a rigidity that prevents 
a person from having the appropriate tool for a 
given task, yielding substantially lower 
performance than otherwise would be the case. 


All that said, it is still possible to supply 
some reasonable guidelines for personal defense 
weapons. Some weapons are simply not good 
choices for any realistic self-defense scenario. 

Any handgun selected should be either an 
autoloader or a revolver. Do not laugh—there are 
a lot of single-shot weapons out there that are 
excellent target or hunting weapons but that 
simply do not cut it as a defensive weapon. Even 
though there was a brief time when double- 
barreled cartridge weapons may have made some 
sense, that time was more than a century ago. 


REVOLVER 


Revolver trigger actions can be double action 
or single action. A lot of people find the single- 
action style, such as the M1873 Colt, to be easier 
on recoil than a double-action revolver. Hence, 
for such really big-bore loads as a heavily loaded 
.44 Magnum, they are more pleasant to shoot. 
Although I find the standard grips on a Smith & 
Wesson uncomfortable to use, recoil-absorbing 
rubber grips, as well as the smooth-finish Jordan 
style, are quite pleasant. Such tacky and big 
grips are not suitable for an urban concealed 
carry, but for the type of weapons they are used 
on it makes little difference. For such large-bore, 
typically heavy recoiling weapons, the speed of 
fire capability the double action has over the 
single action means nothing. Similarly, if you are 
unable to handle the problem with five shots, 
you are unlikely to handle it with more; thus the 
speed of reloading offered by the swing-out (or 
tip-up) cylinder means nothing either. 
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As we go to defense weapons with less recoil 
(where the cartridge power is less and the 
potential for multiple assailants is greater), the 
speed of fire and ease of reloading that the 
double-action, swing-out, or top-break revolver 
gives are too beneficial to ignore. Similarly, the 
problem associated with civil and criminal 
liability when a cocked weapon discharges is a 
valid concern. For these reasons, the older 
single-action style of revolver is not really 
suitable when your concern is for potential 
multiple assailants. 

Now, of course, there are always problems 
where you need to be concerned about 
nonhuman and human attacks, but in those 
cases, frankly, you shouldn’t be overconcerned 
with the consequences of civil or criminal 
liability. For instance, a person who explores 
river headwaters in Brazil may well be concerned 
about alligators and primitive tribesmen. The first 
will require deep penetration and power; the 
latter may come in packs. Our explorer may have 
to find a compromise, or perhaps it is time to 
consider the autoloading pistol. 


AUTOLOADER 


The autoloading pistol offers a number of 
advantages over the revolver for a defense 
weapon, but it has a few well-known limitations. 
I suppose we might as well cover the limitations 
first: (1) generally speaking, an autoloader is not 
as accurate as a revolver; (2) autoloaders are 
generally not as powerful in the upper ranges of 
handgun power as similarly sized weapons; and 
(3) autoloaders throw their brass so widely that 
you are unlikely to ever recover it. 

For defense purposes, the other drawbacks 
are relatively meaningless (except for those 
situations requiring the maximum power 
levels—here again, I envision the bear-in-the- 
woods scenario). Your target is likely to be close 
or large or both, and who cares about the brass 
when you are firing in an emergency? For 
popping jackrabbits in the desert, it might make 
a difference, but obviously we are not talking 
about that. 
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Autoloading pistols generally are flatter than 
revolvers, have a high cartridge capacity, and are 
faster to reload. Of course, this is not always the 
case: just consider the Steyr-Hahn M11, for 
example. Additionally, for cartridges of equal 
power, an autoloader has less recoil as a result of 
its design. As Ed McGivern so capably 
established in the 1920s, although an autoloader 
is theoretically faster to shoot, a revolver will 
usually beat it on accurate speed of fire, albeit 
not on actual speed of fire. 

In the old days, the big concern for 
autoloaders was lack of reliability. Generally, I 
believe this resulted from using cartridges 
incompatible with the weapons (e.g., trying to 
get early-period autoloaders to use soft-nose or 
hollowpoint ammunition). If used with 
ammunition for which they were truly designed, 
even old Mauser M96 pistols (which had been 
carried for decades by Chinese bandits) that 
have come into my possession have worked just 
fine. I believe that the reliability matter is a 
nonissue, especially today with modern designs 
and contemporary ammunition. 

Of course, an autoloader has a variety of 
designs, and a lot of them require careful use. A 
concealed-hammer striker-fired pistol requires 
care in its use and is frequently a challenge for 
people who are less oriented towarded weapons. 
Many early designs are also known to be 
defective in various ways and must be watched 
accordingly. For instance, I would never carry a 
Brexi loaded with a round in the chamber and 
trust its safety. Nor do I trust a Steyr-Hahn M11, 
which because of a design flaw tends to fire 
when you remove the safety. Others simply have 
safety designs that make them so slow to 
disengage as to force the carrier to carry them 
either with the chamber empty (condition three) 
or loaded with no safety on (condition zero). 
The latter is acceptable, in my opinion, when 
moving forward in battle with your weapon in 
hand; the former works only for a nightstand 
gun when you are concerned about children 
playing with your weapon as you sleep. 

Even with autoloading weapons that do not 
have these deficiencies, the autoloading pistol is 
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not a weapon for the careless. Many have much 
lighter trigger pulls than revolvers, and many are 
subject to cartridges remaining in the chamber 
and firing even with the magazine removed. 
This problem is so bad that in the U.S. military, 
when troops carried M1911A1 pistols, buildings 
were equipped with sand-filled drums in which 
to clear weapons when the troopers entered. I do 
not know if they still have them now that the 
M9/10/11 pistols are common, but if I know my 
U.S. military, I] would suppose so. 

Autoloaders have some serious 
shortcomings that do affect its use in self- 
defense, however. First is the difficulty some 
people have in racking the slide to load them, 
especially in the more powerful cartridge 
loadings. Teaching shooters how to chamber a 
round properly can minimize this problem, but 
it can still be a problem for the infirm or elderly 
who cannot work up the strength to do this (as 
opposed to people who are weak but who can 
develop the strength). 

The second problem is that some people 
hold a semiautomatic so loosely that it causes 
malfunction. All semiautomatics must be held 
firmly, or shooters will waste energy by moving 
the hand, and not the slide. “Limp wrist” 
malfunctions are common, especially with some 
designs. Again, teaching people how to hold 
autoloaders properly is the solution (unless 
physical disabilities prevent this). 

Last, any self-loader will tie up if fired in a 
pocket. Even though a concealed hammer 
revolver can be fired until empty while in a 
pocket, in my tests I have never had any 
autoloader fire more than one shot before it 
firmly jammed when fired inside a pocket. ) This 
can be a fatal flaw if pocket carry is involved— 
especially if carried in an outside coat pocket, 
such as might be common in the fall or winter. 

With a lot of autoloading pistol designs 
available, it makes sense to select the ones that 
are most suitable for your personal defense 
tasks. Although some designs (e.g., the old 
Automag .44 or some of the Desert Eagle 
designs) could reasonably be considered suitable 
for protection against large game, in actuality the 
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revolver is probably a better choice for this task. 
The revolver is smaller and lighter but frequently 
still delivers greater accuracy and power. 

For defense against humans, the autoloading 
pistol comes into its own. However, power 
becomes a critically important issue because so 
many autoloading pistols, in theory, are designed 
for self-defense when, in fact, they lack the 
reliable power to stop an attack. The key is to 
select a weapon and cartridge that represent the 
optimal combination to maximize the benefits 
obtainable while minimizing the drawbacks. 

A few examples may serve to illustrate this 
line of reasoning. The .25 ACP cartridge offers 
neither size nor speed, both of which are 
important characteristics of a cartridge that will 
yield stopping power (along with bullet weight). 
If it had the speed of the FN 5.7x28mm, then it 
would be acceptable, but it has only one-third 
the velocity. Its speed would be fine if it were as 
big as a .45 or as heavy as a .44 Special, but, 
again, it is not, being slightly more than half the 
latter’s size and 20 percent its weight. Not 
surprisingly, the .25 ACP cartridge fails 
miserably as a stopper. Yet pistols the size of a 
Walther PP are chambered for it. Why not select 
a smaller weapon or one both smaller and 
chambered for a more potent cartridge? The 
same general philosophy can be used for all 
weapons suitable for self-defense, with the 
following understandings: 


1. Some people like the way certain weapons 
feel enough to outweigh this power-to-size 
ratio approach. 

2. People frequently have access only to certain 
types of ammunition, or budget restrictions 
make it economic to .use one cartridge and 
not another. 

3. Some weapons are easier to use in certain 
chamberings than similar weapons in a more 
powerful cartridge. Because of this, the 
shooter may find it easier to get good results 
with such a weapon than he would with a 
weapon with a better power-to-weight ratio. 


A last point that must be considered when 
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discussing this matter is the importance of 
carrying backup guns. If you are armed, you 
should have two weapons for a wide variety of 
reasons. Your primary weapon may become 
disabled, lost, or inaccessible. You may run out 
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of ammunition or have an ally with you who 
needs an arm to defend himself. A healthy 
person has two arms, two legs, two eyes, two 
ears, etc. A well-prepared individual should have 
two handguns as well. 


CHAPTER 


- 


GUNFIGHTING 
RO LES 


Looking over the mass of articles and books 
written about gunfighting rules, considering the 
subject carefully from a practical standpoint, and 
talking with many experienced individuals, I 
have come up with 10 basic rules for the 
gunfighter to follow to maximize his 
performance. Certainly, luck always has a place 
in any gunfight—even the best trained, best 
equipped, and most skilled gunfighter can at 
times be defeated by the amateur who is lucky 
that day—but by following these rules, you will 
stack the odds in your favor. 


1. Use the minimum amount of force needed to 
achieve your goal. 

2. Watch your target and his hands, not your sights. 

3. Keep firing until your target is down and no 
longer a threat to you. 
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Sal 


10. 


Seek cover, if it’s available. 

Drop down immediately after firing your 
weapon and reload the weapon. 

Do not pop back up in the same area where 
you disappeared. 

Approach any assailant who is down as you 
would a wounded grizzly bear. A human 
being is the most dangerous animal in the 
world because he alone has the ability to 
strike a deadly blow at a distance. 

Watch out for accomplices who may also 
pose a threat to you. 

Administer first aid to anyone in need of it, 
after disarming your assailant. 

Keep your mouth shut and make no 
comments to anyone about the incident 
except your attorney. 


CHAPTER 


DEPENDABILITY 
IN THE 
WORKING GUN 


Col. Townsend Whelen once said, “Only 
accurate rifles are interesting.” This may or may 
not be true depending on your needs, but for 
working handguns Mullin’s corollary of “only 
dependable handguns are worth having” is 
certainly true. Above all else, a working handgun 
must be dependable. 

A match pistol may be more accurate, but it 
may not always work because the fitting 
sometimes causes malfunctioning. Some hunting 
pistols may be very powerful, but you cannot 
use power unless the weapon functions. A 
weapon may hold a lot of ammunition, but 
unless it functions, what difference does it 
make? Some pistols are light and easy to carry, 
but if they don’t work, they are useless. 

This absolute need for reliability was vividly 
brought home to me recently when two of the 
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pistols I had taken for shooting at my range 
broke down without any warning. I had a Coit 
Commander slide, appropriately shortened, fitted 
to my Detonics .45 to provide a longer sight 
radius. Suddenly, a sweated-in bushing at the 
front of the slide came loose without warning. 
End of the day for that pistol. 

Next I loaded up my Heckler & Koch P7. 
Seventy-five rounds later, the firing pin spring 
(inserted brand-new that morning because the 
previous one had broken) went to pieces, 
causing the cocking mechanism to fail. How do 
the German police tolerate that performance? I 
have now broken two of these pistols. Is this a 
defective design? I don’t know. But I do wonder, 
what if I had fired only 74 rounds that day, 
cleaned my weapon, and carried it for serious 
purposes. Instead of just being rather hot about 
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the Germans and their poor design, I could have 
been killed! 

I have an M39 that was converted to ASP 
specifications for me. After firing approximately 
1,500 rounds, the slide stop was failing at every 
two shots, causing malfunctions. I sent the 
weapon back, but until I can put at least 2,000 
rounds through it without any malfunctions, I 
am not certain I will trust carrying it. I am fully 
aware that all weapons need to be broken in 
before they can be used and that all things 
mechanical will ultimately wear out, but you 
must shoot your working gun enough to break it 
in and also feel confident with it. Given the 
built-in strength of most weapons, you are 
unlikely to shoot any weapon out completely as 
long as you watch your loads, use lead bullets, 
and clean your weapon properly each time you 
use it. 

I would not use any weapon that has not been 
fired at least 500 times to take the rough edges off 
the working parts. But I have also concluded that 
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after you break it in by firing 500 rounds, you 
should not have any weapon-related malfunction 
more than every 2,000 rounds. Anything greater is 
unacceptable to me. I have put more than 21,000 
rounds through my M49 Smith & Wesson 3-inch 
working gun with no weapon-related 
malfunctions. I have put 16,000 rounds through 
my SIG P210-6, more than 2,500 rounds through 
my Walther TPH 22, and more than 9,000 rounds 
through my LW Colt .45 with no problems. Why 
should I—or you—settle for less? 

This brings me to my last point. If you have 
a dependable weapon—and getting one is a 
matter of some luck plus a substantial amount of 
money to determine that it is in fact reliable— 
hold on to it. My M49 Smith & Wesson 3-inch 
with a proven history is worth more, 
substantially more, than a new, unproven 
weapon in my opinion. Above all, select and 
cultivate a dependable weapon. Better a .32 
Hopkins & Allen that works than a defective 
Heckler & Koch P7 any day! 


CHAPTER 
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HANDGUN 
MODIFICATIONS 


Like many shooters over the years, I have 
spent more money on handgun modifications 
than I want to admit at this time. Worse, most of 
the money spent has not, for the most part, made 
the weapons better and frequently has made 
them worse from a reliability standpoint. It rather 
reminds me of a teenaged kid with his hot rod 
that costs more and more and is worth less and 
less. In the past decade or so, I’ve finally wised 
up and generally spend the money on 
ammunition and shoot the weapons as they leave 
the factory. I shoot them more, and the weapons 
get smoother and better, and as I shoot more, I 
get to be a better shot—an ideal solution in my 
more educated judgment. 

If you are unconvinced about the efficiency 
of modification, however, perhaps a few detailed 
comments about those that are worth doing at 
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all is in order so that you can save the expense 
of useless modifications. There are modifications 
that even today I think are worth the time, 
trouble, and expense, even though they are, as 
earlier noted, fewer and fewer. 


CHANGING THE FINISH 


Changing the finish is a frequent 
modification. Back when I first got started with 
weapons, the choices were bluing, parkerizing, 
and plating. If you live in a humid area and 
carry a concealed weapon, blued finishes soon 
turn to rusted finishes. I used to have all my 
favorite handguns nickel plated. Soon I 
discovered that if this was done at the Smith & 
Wesson factory, I had a good job; done 
anywhere else, it was not so good. 
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Soon other finishes came into existence, 
thanks to the space program (at least we all got 
something back from the money spent for that), 
and | tried white, hard-chrome Teflon, and 
others. They cost a lot of money and took a lot 
of time, and frequently the weapon did not work 
as well afterward. Today with factory finishes 
such as the dark ones from Glock, Heckler & 
Koch, and SIG, and the stainless steel from Colt 
and Smith & Wesson, I cannot see spending the 
money on an exotic finish unless you are a Navy 
SEAL and swim in saltwater a lot. Otherwise, 
stick with factory finishes and spend the money 
you save on ammo to shoot in your weapon. 


CHANGING THE SIGHTS 


Another common modification is changing 
the sights. There certainly was a time when good 
combat-style sights were not common. However, 
I have learned over the years that the standard 
low Colt Government Model or Smith & Wesson 


Top view of rounded rear sight fitted to an early example of 
a Colt Government Model .45. 
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fixed military and police style of sights painted 
white were more than adequate for my needs. I 
must say I prefer fixed sights that are perfectly 
zeroed, which generally takes three range trips 
(if not more) plus a full box of ammo to obtain, 
but once done they are a joy forever. 

The other alternative is an adjustable sight, 
and there are many factory adjustable sights 
today that are really quite good. For really 
unusual tasks, nonfactory adjustable sights 
might be called for, but since Smith & Wesson 
and Colt will fit Bomar sights to their weapons at 
their factories, it might be that if you cannot be 
pleased with factory-supplied sights, you are 
simply too hard to please. 


MODIFYING THE TRIGGER 


Trigger jobs are another source of much 
business for customizing smiths. Certainly, there 
are some tasks for the handgun (e.g., formal 
target shooting) where a better trigger pull than 
the one installed by the factory might be in 
order. Similarly, there are occasionally artists 
who are able to coax a pull from a weapon that 
is simply superior to what the factory can 
obtain. However, for practical purposes, combat 
shooting, hunting, or practice for either or both 
of those activities, such pulls are not needed. A 
good, smooth pull is what is needed, not 
necessarily a light pull. 

I have discovered that the more you shoot a 
quality handgun, whether revolver or autoloader, 
the better the pull gets. This makes sense since 
the metal parts are wearing in against each other, 
reducing the friction involved. My J-frame Smith 
& Wesson with over 30,000 rounds through it is a 
better piece than a new one, and its pull is as 
good as a typical K-frame leaf-spring revolver. 
This is actually what a gunsmith does when he 
modifies the pull: removes the areas of friction 
and makes the pull smoother. Shooting the 
weapon (or simply dry-firing it) does the same 
thing—and makes the shooter a better shot. 
Unless the trigger pull is clearly a result of parts 
that don’t fit, my suggestion is to shoot your 
weapon a lot and save the expense. This will also 
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The Fitz-style Colt Series 70 .45-caliber Government Model 
without a trigger guard. 


save you the trouble that sometimes comes when 
so-called gunsmiths leave you with misfires, light 
strikes, improper follow-through, and “machine 
gunning” autoloaders. If the parts are clearly not 
the right ones, send it back to the factory with 
instructions to bring the trigger into compliance 
with factory specifications for that particular 
weapon. You will be pleased with the results. 


CHANGING THE BARREL LENGTH 


If you have a reason to do so, changing the 
barrel length on your handgun can be quite 
useful—as long as it is done properly. In the past 
when handguns were difficult to obtain, a 
person frequently had to take whatever barrel 
length came on an available weapon and convert 
it to the desired length. This modification made 
perfect sense then. 

Changing revolver lengths is certainly more 
sensible than adding longer barrels to autoloaders 
because with the former you get the benefit of a 
longer sight radius. The velocity difference brought 
about by either lengthening or shortening a barrel 
is remarkably slight, as indicated by actual testing. 
Naturally, if you have an extreme change—say, 
going from 2 to 8 3/8 inches—the gain seems 
large, but within more practical limits (say, 
between 3 and 6 inches), very little is either gained 
or lost. More depends on sight radius, balance, and 


visual appeal. A longer-barreled revolver gives a 
longer sight radius and balances farther out front, 
which many people like. 

Obviously, this is a matter of personal taste, 
but some people like the looks of certain 
weapons with different barrel lengths. Frankly, I 
always find anything more than 5 inches too 
long for my practical uses, except on a Single 
Action Colt or similar style pistol. With this, I am 
willing to go to 5 1/2 inches. On autoloaders, 
extending the barrel typically does not get you 
the longer sight radius because the sights are 
generally mounted on the slide, and it will only 
change the balance point very slightly. 


CHANGING CALIBERS 


A more sensible modification is changing 
calibers. Many designs come in a variety of 
calibers. Modifying a handgun to a caliber for 
which you either have a lot of spare ammunition 
or that you like better makes good sense, 
especially ir handguns are difficult to acquire. 

When I was a 12-year-old, I dearly wanted a 
4 3/4-inch Single Action Colt in .44 Special just 
like Elmer Keith had written about. Short- 
barreled .44 Special Colts have always been in 
short supply, and they were in even shorter 
supply for 12-year-old kids from Missouri. I was 
able to locate a .45 Single Action Colt and 
bought a spare cylinder and barrel in .44 Special. 
I found a gunsmith, delivered the pieces by 
bicycle, and had the handgun transformed into a 
44 Special. 
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Elmer Keith’s modified Colt Single Action Army revolver. 
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Top: Glock M20 modified with a Robar grip. Middle: Standard factory M20. Bottom: Robar-modified Glock M21. 


Similarly, when I got a great deal on 9mm 
Largo ammunition, I modified a .38 Super Colt 
by removing a bit of material from the inside 
front of the magazine. By doing that, I could get 
the 9mm Largo ammo to fire in my .38 Super 
Government Model and use up 50,000 rounds of 
ammunition obtained at a price per round that 
was less than the retail price for .22 rimfire 
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ammunition. Such a modification made sense to 
me then—and still does. 

If you have better access to a variety of 
weapons, such conversions may not make sense. 
However, sometimes it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to get exactly what you want. Then 
you have to find someone to make it for you—or 
make it yourself. 


Handgun Modifications 


OTHER USEFUL MODIFICATIONS 


Pocket Carry 

Other sensible modifications include adding 
hammer shrouds to D-frame Colt pistols to 
permit them to be carried and shot snagfree in a 
pocket. Trimming the butt off beyond the spring 
location is another sensible way to make a 
weapon fit comfortably in a pocket. 

Cutting off hammer spurs also allows a 
handgun to be carried snagfree, if a shroud is 
not available. 


Double Action 

Another modification is converting a weapon to 
double-action-only if it is likely to be used in any 
type of civilian law enforcement situation. Of 
course, factory weapons are available in double- 
action-only mode, but since it is a simple and 
inexpensive modification to convert a traditional 
double-action revolver or autoloader to that format, 
I see no reason to buy a different weapon. 


Lanyards 

Another useful modification is adding a 
lanyard loop if you need one. The Smith & 
Wesson factory used to be able to install one on 
S&W weapons, and IJ assume it still can. If you 
frequent places where a dropped weapon means 
a lost weapon, a lanyard makes a lot of sense. 
And since many weapons do not come with 
lanyards today, this is a sensible modification. 


MODIFICATIONS TO AVOID 


Some other common indulgences by gun 
owners are extended slide stops, magazine 
releases, beaver tails to avoid hand biting, 
extended safeties, oversized bushings, and 
compensators. Typically, such things are found 
on guns used in combat matches, which have 
nothing to do with real-world combat scenarios. 


Such devices may or may not give the shooter a 
slight edge in such matches, and all such 
modifications make the weapon less useful when 
carried in an inside-the-waistband rig under your 
shirt. Avoid these changes: they are all like the 
fancy exhaust system and mud flaps seen on the 
hot rod—totally useless in the real world. 


DOING YOUR OWN MODIFICATIONS 


For many people who are either 
mechanically inclined or unable to get out and 
shoot much, modifying their handguns takes on 
a life of its own. They enjoy the challenge of 
designing and bringing about the changes, or 
they may simply like to look at the modified 
weapon and imagine how the mechanical 
alteration will make them better shooters. 

The first reason may have some validity; the 
last certainly does not. Weapon modification 
may be a relatively harmless, albeit expensive, 
hobby to indulge in, but it certainly should never 
be confused with making the shooter or weapon 
itself better. More guns are ruined by poor 
gunsmithing and poorly thought-out and 
executed modifications than are ever worn out in 
shooting. Money spent on such modifications is 
better spent on ammunition and the time spent 
waiting for the weapon or doing the work better 
utilized in realistic practice sessions. 

Even on the economic front, such 
modifications are losing propositions. The 
shooter would be far better off buying factory 
engraving than modification by gunsmiths. Even 
if the amount spent on both is the same, when 
the time comes to sell the weapon, the factory- 
engraved example will always bring more than 
the customized piece. Absent some specific 
realistic needs and appropriate modifications to 
fit those needs, try to shoot more and leave the 
weapons in stock condition. 


CHAPTER 


MILITARY 
HANDGUNS 


Many people view military handguns as 
mere badges of rank. If you see the guns this . 
way, which handgun you adopt is of no 
consequence—except the lighter and cheaper, 
the better. But if you view a military handgun as 
a tool that can allow a soldier to return home 
safe rather than to lie dead and forgotten in a 
faraway land, then it becomes a tool of supreme 
importance. It is the only thing beyond the skill 
of the shooter that permits the user to save his 
life when faced with an emergency. 

Obviously, I view a military handgun from 
the latter angle, and, accordingly, I place great 
emphasis on selecting the proper weapon. 
However, I also realize that given the advent of 
self-loading rifles, most military people, except 
senior staff officers, typically carry spare 
magazines and a rifle. Thus the image of the 
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World War I officer (perhaps the last real 
handgun war) leading his troops over the top 
with his handgun (choose your weapon: Webley, 
Luger, Roth-Steyr, Colt) in hand no longer makes 
sense. Instead, a handgun is carried as a backup 
to a rifle, a weapon to carry in the chow line, to 
have available in a tight foxhole at night, or 
some similar scenario. 


FEATURES TO CONSIDER WHEN 
SELECTING A MILITARY HANDGUN 


Penetration 
The use of body armor has become common 
in most armies. Even if body armor is not used, 
spare loaded magazines filled with steel-cased 
ammunition resting across the body in webbing 
pouches have a certain armor effect. This means 
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British forces were equipped with Webleys during the Boer War. 


that cartridges that may have worked quite well 
against troops with nothing covering their chests 
except cotton or wool uniforms (and which 
likewise may work well in civilian self-defense 
situations) may not work well any longer. The 
ability to penetrate through body armor or filled 
magazines is critically important. 


Size and Weight 
Size and weight are also critically important. 
Each ounce the soldier carries is just that much 
more to exhaust him, and a small pistol is 
always easier to store. 


Safety 
Safety should be an important consideration 
when selecting any weapon. I realize that safety 
is More an outcome of the individual’s ability 
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rather than the weapon’s design, but it is also 
only realistic to say that some pistols are easier 
to use safely than others. Concealed striker-fired 
self-loaders are more difficult to operate safely 
than a double-action revolver, in my opinion, 
although both can be used safely and both can 
be very dangerous in the wrong hands. 


Maintenance 
Maintenance is important because time is 
always limited on the battlefield. Generally 
speaking, the easier a weapon is to maintain, the 
better. Parts should be big, difficult to lose, and easy 
to replace without gunsmithing if lost or broken. 


THE GRUNT HANDGUN 


With the above factors in mind, the handgun 
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selected today is different from one chosen in 
the past. Of course, for a field-grade officer or 
higher, or someone whose duties preclude a rifle 
from being carried with a handgun, then an old- 
time military handgun might be the choice. But I 
am talking first about the proper handgun for 
the real fighter. By this I mean the “grunt,” a 
person who is carrying a rifle plus associated 
magazines and who will close with the enemy 
and seize and hold ground. Of course, there are 
other soldiers who fight and whose missions are 
just as important, but their needs and concerns 
are so different from those of the grunt that their 
choices will be different. 


Carry 

The first thing you realize when selecting the 
grunt military handgun is that it is unlikely to be 
carried in a traditional holster. There is simply 
not enough belt space for it. It is far better to 
have an extra magazine pouch, a canteen, or 
grenade on your belt than a pistol. You could 
adopt a chest carry method, but given the fact 
that an infantryman spends much of his time 
closely examining grass and insect life as he 
crawls along, the pistol will get very dirty, if not 
totally inoperative because of the mud. It is far 
better is to carry the weapon in a pocket. By 
doing that, you avoid getting dirt in it and 
conceal its existence from the enemy (and more 
critically, any superiors who might want to 
disarm lower ranking enlisted men). 

For this type of carry the weapon must be 
small and, preferably, of light weight. Because 
you will carry it in a pocket, it follows that it 
should have a snagproof profile, and it would be 
very nice if the weapon could be fired through 
the pocket without disabling the weapon. 
Anything can be fired once through the pocket, 
but only an enclosed hammer-style revolver can 
be emptied when fired from inside the pocket. 
There are a number of fine weapons that fit the 
bill for this, and I prefer either a shrouded- 
hammer Colt Agent or Cobra .38 Special or the 
Smith & Wesson M642 for such work. The latter 
two guns are perhaps better sealed against the 
elements, but the butt is shorter on the former. 
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Of course, both basically will do the same job. 
If circumstances allow you to carry your 
pistol in a more traditional open mode, such as 
in a belt holster, you have many more options. 


Selection Criteria 
The three most important selection criteria 
are, in this order, stopping power, reliability, and 
safety in handling. Other factors are ease of 
maintenance, cost, weight, and size. 


Stopping Power 

As already stated, stopping power is the 
most important consideration. A weapon that 
will not terminate an attack consistently is not 
worth considering. In the old days of standard 
military ball ammunition, this pretty well limited 
the serious person to .45 ACP or a similar 
caliber. Today, with the prevalence of body 
armor and spare magazines carried in chest 
pouches, I do not believe the .45 ACP round is 
good for the task. This pains me to say. 

I’m a person who has liked the .45 ACP Colt 
Government Model since he was 13 years old 
and rarely had one outside of an arm’s reach 
away—and then only under odd circumstances. 
But in my actual test, I found that the 230-grain 
FMJ .45 ACP round fired from a 5-inch barrel 
would not penetrate a magazine full of 
ammunition and hence would not hit an 
assailant’s chest. A 9mm round (e.g., the Czech 
round equipped to penetrate steel) will do so 
and is preferred. Because of their smaller size 
and higher velocity, the smaller rounds do better. 
In fact, such rounds such as the .30 Mauser take 
on new prominence because of this. 

The new 5.7mm cartridge developed by 
Fabrique National (FN) and now being used in a 
real pistol-sized weapon offers all sorts of 
potential in this regard as well. You must be able 
to hit the body to get any type of stopping 
power, and the weapon should be chambered for 
a cartridge that maximizes this power. 


Reliability 
Next, the weapon must be reliable. Most 
handguns designed by the serious factories are 
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reliable. Any defects are generally traceable to 
poor shooting stances or defective magazines. 
The latter problem is solved by throwing the 
offender away; the former by training the 
offender to use the proper technique. 


This Colt Government Model was shipped in 1912 and is 
still capable of good shooting, as indicated by these results. 
The author, who shot this target at 25 yards in 1996, only 
hopes he can do as well when he is 84 years old! 


Safety in Handling 

The issue of safety in handling is always a 
difficult one—no weapons can truly be said to 
be safe since, by definition, they are dangerous. 
Also most problems occur because the shooter 
violates common, well-known safety rules. Thus 
human error, not mechanical problem, is at the 
root of the problem. 

That said, there are certain designs that are 
likely to be more forgiving of ignorance than 
others. When selecting a military weapon likely 
to be used by a wide variety of people (many of 
whom will be inadequately trained and, too 
often, tired and not thinking clearly when they 
use the weapon), select the most forgiving of 
designs so as to minimize human error. 

If an autoloader is desired, a magazine safety 
is a good feature. Many accidents are caused by 
reversing the proper clearing procedure, resulting 
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in the shooter actually loading the weapon 
rather than clearing it before removing the 
magazine. The result is obvious. It is also why 
there is a sand-filled 55-gallon drum, for soldiers 
to clear their weapons into before going off duty, 
in every U.S. military police station I’ve ever 
visited. The drum gets used about once a year, if 
history is any guide. A magazine safety avoids 
the problem to a great extent. 

I also like visible hammers on military 
weapons so the shooter can actually see the 
hammer being cocked. It helps alert the 
shooter to the fact that something is likely to 
happen shortly. 

Whether the receiver is made of an alloy or 
polymer makes no difference to me since both 
are light and rust resistant. I suppose the 
polymer is cheaper, but that is an acquisition 
concern not a user concern. 

A good, dark, antireflective, rust-resistant 
finish should be standard. There are many to 
choose from today, so there is no reason to use 
anything like the traditional maintenance- 
intensive blue finish. 

Sights can be fixed or adjustable. Fixed do 
just fine because the weapons are likely to be 
issued without an opportunity for individual 
sighting anyway—and people love to play with 
the adjustments in sights. 

The trigger guard should be big enough to 
permit a mitten or heavily gloved finger to be 
inserted, and a lanyard loop or staple should also 
be fitted to allow the shooter to use the lanyard 
when the risk of losing the weapon is high. 

The magazine release should be centrally 
located or at least equally useful to left- and 
right-handed users. This is also true for any 
manual safety devices that may be fitted. If the 
weapon can be designed to have a high 
magazine capacity without making the butt so 
big as to be uncomfortable for small-handed 
individuals, so much the better. But it is better to 
have a lower capacity and a grip that feels 
“lively” in the hand than a grip that feels like a 
2x4—something all too common with many 
high-capacity autoloaders. A number of excellent 
examples come to mind immediately: the SIG 
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Prat Historians Charles Coles 1950-1965 
OG rthir Ulpich — 1903-4.944 Ron WY agne # 19357-1972 
Harold Hart — 1942-1945 Martin Haber 1972-4993 
July 2, 1997 


Mr. T. J. Mullin 


Dear Mr. Mullin: 


Colt, by the means of this letter, is proud to authenticate the manufacture of the Colt firearm with 
the following serial number: 


COLT GOVERNMENT MODEL AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


Serial Number: C1007 
Caliber: 45/c 
Barrel Length: s/t 
Finish: Blue 
Type of Stocks: Not Listed 
Shipped To: J. A. Johnston 
Address: : Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Date of Shipment: September 30, 1912 
Number of Same Type 
Guns in Shipment: 2 
We trust you will find the historical information, retrieved from the original Colt shipping records, 
to be of interest. 
Sincerely, 
Historian 


©1997 Colt's Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


This letter authenticates the author’s Colt Government Model used to shoot the target with. It documents the original 
specifications, owner, and shipping date. 
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The Beretta M9 military handgun. 


P226/8, Beretta M9/10, Smith & Wesson 5946, 
and Glock 17. In the last, the lack of a visible 
hammer is somewhat troubling, as is the lack of 
a magazine safety (which is also a failing of the 
SIG and Beretta). 
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The military handgun is rarely used, but 
when it is needed there is nothing else that will 
do. I compare it with a gas mask and a jet plane. 
Over the years millions of gas masks have been 
made, and hundreds of hours of training have 
been conducted showing people how to use 
them. Even though very few people have really 
needed them since 1918, their production and 
acquisition continue. Similarly, a jet plane 
costing $40 million is not thought excessive by 
most, but I cannot help thinking that the 
efficiency of a military unit would be improved 
more by buying a quarter-million dollars worth 
of combat handguns (at a reasonable acquisition 
price of $150 per item in today’s world) than one 
more jet aircraft. Certainly as a former ground- 
pounder, I know I would much rather have the 
handguns than a jet. 


ENTRY 
WEAPONS 


The subject of entry weapons is a very 
amusing topic to ponder—especially when you 
are seated safe and snug in your favorite chair. 

One of the favorite mental games of some of 
my acquaintances is answering the problem 
posed to a member of the German Grenzschutz 
Polizei Gruppe 9 antiterrorist commando unit 
(GSG9). When in on a hostage rescue mission 
in Sudan, the German trooper was compelled to 
jump through a small hole blown in the skin of 
an airplane, meeting a terrorist on the other 
side who was armed with an unknown 
weapon. In that case, the German soldier used 
a 2-inch M36 Smith & Wesson with standard 
round-nose .38 Special loads and placed five 
hits in his opponent’s chest but did not stop 
him from pulling the pin on a Soviet grenade 
before falling. Only the typically poor quality of 
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the Soviet grenade saved the day when it failed 
to explode. 

It is very easy to say the weapon selected 
was a poor choice, but what would you select to 
carry while jumping through a small hole into 
smoke to confront someone on the other side 
armed with a firearm? 

This points out the problem associated with 
entry weapons. Typically, on raids the first man 
in the door carries the entry weapon. The hope 
is that whoever is first in has surprise on his 
side, but that is not always the case. He may 
confront more than one person. The area may be 
cluttered or open, smoky or clear. Opponents 
may be armed with serious weapons (assault 
rifles and grenades) or something less 
dangerous. There may be hostages or innocent 
parties present. 
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A few critical points must be considered. The 
work will be at close range, typically with 
danger created by overpenetration. The targets 
most likely will be moving, so the critical strike 
area is small. The presence of innocent people 
precludes the obvious response to situations 
involving a dangerous opponent in a room: 
throwing in a hand grenade. 

In the military you throw in a grenade, let it 
go “BANG,” and then step inside with your rifle 
firing short bursts. Usually, there is smoke 
present, so the vision of anyone in the room is 
obscured as you enter. If gas agents are present, 
you will wear an anti-gas respirator, which can 
make it difficult to fire your weapon from the 
shoulder position because of the placement of 
the gas filters. 

Space is at a premium because the nature of 
this work usually means operating in rooms, 
corridors, or passageways, in buildings, 
airplanes, or watercraft. Therefore, excessive 
length has to be avoided. 

The areas entered will typically be dark, so 
excessive muzzle flash and blast must be 
avoided, if at all possible. 

Since you may have to roll on your shoulder, 
hold on to a subject or object, or take some 
other vigorous action, a weapon that can be 
used with one hand is preferable, all other things 
being equal. The weapon should be reliable and 
fire a cartridge with power sufficient to stop an 
assailant with a minimum of delay. The height of 
the weapon should be as low as possible to 
allow the minimum profile if firing from behind 
cover or from down on the floor, and the width 
should be the least possible to avoid entangling 
it aS you go in. 

Back to the dilemma of our German 
trooper—what weapon would you select? Or for 
that matter, what would you have selected if you 
had been the first man into the Iranian embassy 
in London during the siege of 1979 or any other 
encounter of this type? 

Our local police department recently 
developed a raid team for such purposes, and 
naturally the question of what entry weapon to 
use had to be answered. It’s easy to exclude 
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certain weapons; rifles are too long and 
powerful, as are the normal police shotguns. Can 
you imagine being on the floor of a 747 with a 
12-gauge pump gun with an 18-inch-barrel and 
trying to get it into action before your opponent 
fires a burst of Czech tracer 7.62x39mm into 
your floor area? Assault rifles are not too bad, 
but they are generally too powerful, inaccurate 
in burst fire, noisy, and illuminated in a 
darkened room. Until you have fired an M16A1 
in a darkened area, you may not realize that 
there is still quite a muzzle flash despite the 
flash hider. 

Shotguns are good weapons because of their 
power and low penetration. But the muzzle blast 
can be deafening in an enclosed place, and most 
are too long unless modified by shortening their 
barrels and stocks. Even 18-inch barrels are too 
long for the floor of an airplane cabin; a 12 - or 
13-inch barrel is much better. A barrel of this 
length, practically speaking, reduces the 
magazine capacity of the self-loader or pump to 
five shots—but five rounds of buckshot is 
nothing to sneeze at. 

Certainly no serious person would carry a 
single-, double-, or bolt-action weapon into a 
serious encounter if this could be avoided. For 
carry into a room, a self-loader is preferable 
because it can be fired with only one hand. It 
further avoids the short-stroke problem typically 
encountered with pump shotguns (i.e., when the 
shooter fails to pull the slide all the way to the 
rear before proceeding forward). 

In my experience and tests, a 20-gauge 
weapon performed better because of muzzle 
blast and recoil factors, and it is as effective as a 
12-gauge at ranges of up to 25 yards. The 12- 
gauge, however, does offer one remarkable 
advantage: the Hi-Standard M10B shotguns. 
Even if it has an 18-inch barrel (thus allowing 
seven rounds to be carried), it is very short and 
allows easy handling with one hand. I have 
carried my M10B on stakeouts when trouble was 
expected, and I was completely satisfied because 
it was easily hidden under a coat. 

My only real complaint is that the weapon 
kicks like the proverbial mule. I once ran a range 
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session with mine doing nothing but hip 
shooting in poor light, and at the end of firing 
only 250 rounds of buckshot, my right side was 
all black and blue and stiff. 

An M1100 Remington in 20-gauge with a 
shortened barrel is almost as handy (though 
admittedly not quite) and much easier to handle. 
If an M10B could be had in 20-gauge, it would 
be a better weapon, in my opinion. If you 
shorten the barrel of a self-loading shotgun, you 
must be certain to have the gas valve drilled out 
large enough to allow the gas to work the action. 
Shortening the barrels often induces 
malfunctions. Watch this point. 

The Special Air Service (SAS) men who went 
into the Iranian embassy were armed with the 
Heckler & Koch MPS 9x19mm submachine gun, 
allegedly using German “BAT” bullets to 
maximize stopping power while minimizing 
overpenetration. The weapons carried by the 
SAS appeared to be normal fixed-stock MP5s. 

It may be that the silenced folding-stock 
version would have been a better choice because 
that version’s overall length would operate more 
smoothly in confined spaces and the suppressor 
would have lowered the blast and flash problem. 
The only drawback with this version is the 
velocity reduction resulting from the draw-off of 
gases by the drilled barrel unit, which lowers the 
cartridge to the subsonic levels of the .380. Still 
with proper cartridge selection, that is not an © 
impossible cartridge power level, and the 
weapon is quite controllable. 

In fact, rumor has it that originally the SAS 
used the Ingram M10 .45 ACP submachine gun 
but found it too difficult to control in bursts and 
switched to the MPS. Certainly, the MP5 is a 
nicer weapon to shoot, mainly because it fires 
from a closed bolt and avoids the slamming 
feature of the Ingram. This aids accuracy. 

Some may question whether cookoff will 
result from a closed-bolt operation. I have tested 
the MP5 at some length, both silenced and 
otherwise, and did not encounter the problem 
even when four fast magazines were fired 
through the weapon. Certainly in the typical raid 
situation, there would never be enough rounds 
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fired to create this problem, at least with low- 
powered 9x19mm rounds. J am not so convinced 
with the 5.56x45mm version, although I did not 
encounter the problem when I tested the weapon 
in that caliber. 

I wonder, though, whether the SAS used a 
suppressor on the MAC 10, which certainly is a 
handful without a suppressor. But in my tests, it 
was manageable when it was equipped with a 
suppressor. All the same, a heavy falling bolt 
does present problems. 

The biggest drawback to the MPS is the power 
level. With 9x19mm loads, it is acceptable; with 
an integral suppressor it is less than minimal. The 
Uzi semiautomatic carbine equipped with the 
short 9 1/4-inch barrel and adapted to use a 
Sionics M10 9x19mm suppressor or similar unit is 
only slightly longer and allows the use of a more 
powerful round. True, the velocity is higher, and 
so the sonic boom problem is there, but for room 
combat I do not think that matters, and the extra 
power is useful. 

The seiniautomatic Uzi fires from a closed 
bolt and thus avoids the sudden movement 
problem of the typical open-bolt weapon. 
Although the Uzi can be easily modified to full 
automatic as well as semiautomatic fire, I think 
the fast semiautomatic is more accurate and 
sufficiently rapid to resolve any encounters. In 
my tests, I have concluded that the 
semiautomatic Uzi is preferable to the H&K MPS 
as an entry weapon. Many military and police 
units may not have tried the closed-bolt Uzi 
because it is a “sporting” weapon, but I find it 
superior to its open-bolt cousin as a fighting tool. 

I also tested at some length the 9x19mm and 
.45 ACP Ingram M10 and .380 version M11 
Ingram, all with suppressors. I really cannot see 
much to recommend the 9x19mm version, but 
the .45 ACP and .380 versions have a lot of 
positive points. The .45 ACP version provides 
good power and low penetration, and is easily 
suppressed. The .380 version is handy and, 
except for power, has the same good qualities as 
its larger brother. 

Firing from an open bolt makes both 
weapons more difficult to control, but any 
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Two Glock carried the proper way: the primary gun is in a 
cross-draw position; the secondary weapon is at the 
shooter’s right hip, immediately available if the primary 
weapon is disabled or out of ammo. 


weapon that allows a heavy metal bolt to go back 
and forth rapidly is not going to be very easy to 
handle, especially when contrasted to a nice 
closed-bolt weapon. Their power and handiness 
make these weapons excellent for entry use, and 
practice seems to be the obvious solution to 
overcoming the problem. The suppressor 
attachment reduces noise and flash and, in the 
end, increases the weapon’s steadiness. 

Now we must consider handguns as entry 
weapons. Certainly, they are light, handy, and 
operable with one hand, but next to shotguns 
they are underpowered and in comparison to the 
submachine gun lack capacity. As well, they are 
harder to handle than shoulder weapons. Yes, I 
know about the Weaver stance, but in the time it 
takes you to assume it, you can fit the butt of 
your shotgun or submachine gun to your 
shoulder and get even better results. 

Nevertheless, pistols have a lot to 
recommend them. For example, this is one area 
where extended magazines on self-loaders may 
prove useful. Although I don’t think an extended 
magazine is normally practical, for an entry 
weapon it may be quite acceptable, as with a 
double-column, high-capacity magazine. 

Recently I tested the Browning Hi-Power 
9x19mm with a 21-round magazine. I tried two 
models: burst fire and normal mode. Loaded 
with adequate ammunition, the weapon allowed 
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a fair degree of continuity of fire as a result of 
the extended magazine. And the magazine 
seemed to work—something that cannot be said 
for many extended magazines. Since it is a 
double-column magazine, the length (even with 
21-round capacity) was not excessively bulky. (A 
single-column magazine, such as that used on a 
Government Model Colt .45 ACP, presents a real 
problem.) If a shooter is well versed in the 
Weaver stance, this Browning makes a fair 
substitute entry weapon, not quite up to the 
level of a shotgun or suppressed submachine 
gun (closed-bolt model) but very close, say up to 
90 percent. 

A quality revolver or normal self-loader also 
makes a good entry weapon, provided that the 
action does not exceed the ammunition capacity 
of the weapon. Speed reloading is not a good 
idea in the middle of a gunfight. As with 
shotguns, handguns suffer from the drawback of 
blast and flash limitations, in contrast to the 
silenced submachine gun. A handgun’s 
ammunition should be carefully selected to 
minimize this problem. 

Once the choice of ammunition is settled, 
buy enough of that particular lot as is needed 
because manufacturers commonly change 
specifications without notice. If you’ve practiced 
with one lot that had minimum blast and flash, 
you don’t want to discover in the middle of a 
darkened hallway that your loads have a new 
type of powder as you fire and find the weapon 
produces an effect imitating the end of the 
world! The U.S. Secret Service makes a big point 
of this in its ammunition selection methods, and 
you too should consider it. 

We are now back where we started, trying to 
decide what you would take with you as you 
dive through a hole or step inside a room. I’m 
not certain there is a right answer. 

I have used a Hi-Standard M1OB in the past, 
but the blast and flash must be considered. The 
Ingram .45 with suppressor is handy and avoids 
these problems, but firing from an open bolt 
creates control problems as the range increases 
beyond 5 yards. The closed-bolt Uzi with 
suppressor is much easier to handle, as is the 
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This Smith & Wesson M1076 is a former FBI weapon. It is 
equipped with an FBI 11-shot extension magazine. 
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This extension magazine is typical of those made in the 
1920s. It is fitted to an early M1911 Colt .45 ACP. 


H&K MPS, but for me the 9x19mm—unlike the 
-45 ACP—is not powerful enough to be relied on. 

The suppressed MP5 is even worse because 
the silencer lowers the velocity, which does not 
happen with the Uzi. Even so, with good loads, 
the suppressed MP5 approaches, though does 
not equal, conventional .45 ACP power. With a 
suppressor, the weapon is as long as an M1OB, 
making it unhandy in close quarters—though it 
is certainly better than a conventional-length 
rifle. The handgun isn’t too long, but it still has 
a problem with power and blast and increased 
difficulty in accuracy. Good ammunition can 
minimize the first problem, and training the 
second, but the blast and flash problem is still 
there. You pays your money and you makes 
your choice! 

One last point my studies have established is 
that an officer on a raid should dress safely to 
avoid undue injury. Although the ballistic vest 
and helmet are quite commonly used, I think the 
raid man should go even further. In addition to 
the ballistic helmet that can stop pistol projectiles 
and glancing rifle bullets and fragments, the raid 
officer should wear an antigas respirator so he 
can enter areas where there may be fire, gas, or 
smoke. The mask will also conceal the identity of 
the officer to avoid future legal or political 
problems in countries where terrorists target 
members of elite police units. 

The raider should wear vest and dark 
clothing suitable for blending into the shadows. 
Thin leather gloves with the fingertips cut off 
allow good feel on the weapon yet protect the 
hands from cuts. The officer should also equip 
himself like a football player with shoulder, 
elbow, and knee pads to avoid injury to those 
areas. Combat boots with good soles, reinforced 
arches, and steel toes are also recommended. 

Naturally, the raid officer should also carry a 
radio, with the earplug in the offside ear. He 
should carry extra ammunition, but no more than 
three extra magazines. A Chicom chest pouch 
gets the weight off the hips and allows the 
holster weapon to be carried without hindrance. 

So equipped, you will not be invincible, but 
you will also not be injured unnecessarily. 


CHAPTER 


HOUSE GUNS 


Most shooters have considered the issue of 
house guns at one time or another. Unfortunately, 
this is an issue affected by so much bad 
information and application. All too many people 
tend to confuse home defense with raid team 
tactics—contrasting problems confronting a 
rancher in South Africa or a professional 
bodyguard. This is unfortunate because it often 
results in a poor weapon selection. 


WHO WILL BE USING THE WEAPON? 


The first point to be considered is who 
exactly will be using the weapon. A skilled, 
interested person may safely use certain 
weapons that would be totally unsuitable for less 
skilled individual. Is the weapon going to be 
available to one person only, or will it be 
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accessible to a number of potential shooters? Are 
the shooters of equal skill and philosophy? If 
not, then the weapon must be selected to meet 
the lowest common skill level. 


WHAT IS BEING DEFENDED? 


What type of dwelling is to be defended? 
Obviously, what might be a suitable home 
defense weapon on a South African farm where 
terrorist attack might be anticipated would be 
out of place in a studio apartment in Chicago. 
For the purposes of this discussion, let’s 
assume an urban setting in the United States. 
Two points must immediately be recognized: 


1. Care must be taken not to penetrate the 
dwelling unit with any deadly projectiles. 
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Depending on the nature of the building 
construction, this can impose severe weapon 
limitations. If you live in a newly built studio 
apartment in a high-rise building, your 
nearest neighbor may be only a sheet of 
drywall away. Remember, you are 
responsible in both criminal and civil law for 
any projectiles fired from your weapon. If 
you fire a round that misses your assailant 
(or penetrates him) and then strikes a 
neighbor, you will be held responsible for the 
injury to the innocent party. It makes no 
difference that you did not intend the 
physical harm; you still will pay for it. This 
creates a real problem: power is needed to 
ensure stopping your assailant, yet that same 
power can get you in trouble. What you need 
is a power release that will stop assailants 
and still not pose a problem to bystanders. 
Most urban encounters occur at close range. 
A South African rancher inspecting his fence 
line may well anticipate an attack from 300 
yards away, but most home defense 
encounters occur at well under 10 yards. 
Look around your dwelling and you will 
quickly see the longest range you can 
reasonably anticipate. In my home, the 
longest range a shot could be anticipated is 
55 feet. A man with a semiautomatic 
Thompson-like carbine tried to shoot me at 
47 measured feet as J] came in my side door, 
but I think that is a very exceptional 
situation, unlikely to be repeated if I were 
already in the house. In this case, I came in 
the house and startled him in the family 
room, at which point he attempted to shoot 
me. A more reasonable range, I think, would 
be 10 feet or less. I would suggest you do 
most of your training at that range, with a 
rare session at more than 10 yards. 


WHOM ARE YOU DEFENDING AGAINST? 


Since 70 percent of the criminals 
apprehended by the police are acting under the 
influence of drugs or alcohol, you should 
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anticipate that any assailant or intruder may be 
as well. That means you must have adequate 
power available to stop a human being. 

Unlike the street weapons that often must be 
smaller and occasionally less powerful than 
desirable, such are not necessary in a home 
defense because concealability is not an issue. By 
the proper selection of projectiles, you should be 
able to avoid the excess penetration problem also. 


WHAT TYPE OF WEAPON DO YOU NEED? 


Your weapon should be capable of rapid 
deployment and have enough capacity so that if 
your first shot misses or one shot fails to stop 
your assailant, or if there is more than one 
assailant, you will be able to handle the situation. 

Because your home is likely to be full of 
furniture, doors, doorways, and even stairs, you 
should have a short weapon so you can 
maneuver freely. A short weapon is also more 
difficult for someone else to grab as you pass 
from one room to the next. 

You will be shooting inside, so noise and 
flash will present real problems: select your 
weapon and ammunition with these in mind. 
You should practice shooting inside a building so 
you can experience these problems in advance 
and learn to work in these conditions. 

Based on all the above considerations, one 
ideal weapon is the Ingram M10 submachine 
gun in .45 ACP with suppressor. It is short, 
powerful, not too noisy, light enough and small 
enough to carry to the door to meet callers, and 
safe to handle. It does not produce too much 
flash, and it allows for rapid repeat shots. I 
suggest the weapon be restricted to 
semiautomatic fire since this is usually enough 
to handle most problems. Normally, of course, 
this is a ridiculous solution for most people 
because very few will buy such a weapon for a 
house gun; even though I do recall a gentleman 
who used an Uzi 9mm submachine gun in just 
this way. (A suppressed Ingram would have 
been even better, I think.) 

But what is the proper weapon choice for the 
more typical person? If there is more than one 
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person in the household, remember that you 
always have a weapon for each person who is 
likely to be present. Bear in mind, however, that 
any person with access to a weapon must be 
familiar with it and capable of handling it. There 
can be different styles of weapons, but it seems 
a good idea in terms of training, as well as 
minimizing confusion in the event of a crisis, to 
use identical models. The simpler things are in 
the event of an emergency, the better. 


Rifles 

What weapons are appropriate then for the 
home defender? Ignoring such oddities as the 
Ingram M10 .45 ACP, let’s focus on realistic 
weapons. Rifles are out unless you use plastic 
training ammunition only. Loads that propel a 
very lightweight plastic projectile offer good 
stopping power up close and have a very short 
danger area as well as low penetration. Still, rifles 
are generally too long to be effective indoors. 

If you purchase the necessary supplemental 
bolt, a rifle can be made to function 
semiautomatically, providing the benefits (and 
drawbacks) of plastic ammunition. Of course, 
you can get the same thing in handguns with 
both factory-loaded and home-grown 
ammunition. A good load of Bullseye powder 
behind a plastic bullet will produce about 2,400 
fps out of a 4-inch barrel, as well as real 
stopping power at close range and low 
penetration. The use of plastic ammunition 
driven at very high velocity is one that could use 
a great deal more experimentation for defending 
homes, buildings, airplanes, or other uses. 


Shotguns 

Shotguns are quite useful in many home 
defense situations for a variety of obvious 
reasons. They have a good psychological effect, 
are lawful in many areas where more efficient 
weapons are not, and yield good stopping power 
and low penetration. Be advised, however, that 
buckshot loads will quite readily penetrate the 
drywall found in many urban buildings, thereby 
posing a serious hazard to nearby residents. 
Also, at close range a shotgun does not spread 
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its shot as widely as many think, so it is easy to 
miss someone at very close range. Try out your 
shotgun and loads at ranges between 1 and 10 
yards so you have a feel for the type of patterns 
your weapon throws. 

Going back to loads for a moment, consider 
using small-size shot or even plastic shot if you 
live in a very high-risk area, such as a multistory 
urban dwelling. The plastic shot has fair power 
and does not pose excessive danger. The small 
shot likewise poses minimal risk, yet gives 
stopping power equal to buckshot at the very 
close ranges you can anticipate. 

The types of shotgun suitable for home 
defense depends on your ability and inclination. 
Some shooters prefer an Ithaca Auto Burglar 20- sia 
gauge. An 8-inch barreled Stevens M3111 20- 
gauge with the stock converted to pistol grip 
format is a very fine weapon, but (as with the 
suppressed M10 Ingram mentioned earlier) too 
few people are willing to go to the trouble. 

As an aside, a percussion shotgun modified 
to similar specifications can be very effective, 
and such weapons are often free of many of the 
legal restrictions on cartridge shotguns. Under 
federal law, you can chop the barrel and butt off 
your percussion shotgun as you wish. For all you 
residents of such repressive areas as New York 
City, such weapons can be purchased out of 
state without violating the law. Although these 
weapons hold only two loads, that is usually 
enough to conclude most disputes. Sometimes 
the handiness of such weapons outweighs their 
limited capacity and slow reloading in a home 
defense situation. 

Assuming, however, that you do not want to 
bother with something exotic, avoid any bolt- 
action or single-shot weapons. The first is too 
slow, and the other is too limited in capacity. For 
the serious shooter the semiautomatic has a lot to 
recommend it. For the average home defenders, 
however, a pump or double gun is probably better 
for those who wish to go with shotguns. Since 
there is no separate receiver, the double is shorter 
overall when fitted with an 18-inch barrel than 
the pump gun. The double can be left loaded and 
the action either open or closed for years without 
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any risk of premature discharge, yet it is ready to 
go at a Moment’s notice. 

On hammer models it is probably best for 
safety reasons to leave the action closed, but 
many owners leave the action just barely open 
until an emergency arises. That is even safer, 
really: I have seen hammers catch on things hard 
enough to be pulled to the rear, thus discharging 
when released and when not expected. The 
pump gun can hold more ammunition 
(especially when fitted, as it should be, with a 
magazine extension), but for most home defense 
situations this matters very little. 

All things considered, a double hammerless 
shotgun with an 18-inch barrel in 20 gauge may 
make the best shotgun for the nonshooter. 
Fortunately, cheap Stevens shotguns are still 
available, so it will not be necessary to cut down 
your Boss, Purdey, or M21 Winchester. 


Handguns 

Given the size of most modern dwellings and 
the fact that most people go to the door to greet 
people who knock or ring the doorbell, the 
handgun may be a more suitable home defense 
weapon. The best policy is to always carry your 
weapon with you, of course. Thus, when you 
come home, you are armed to greet visitors or 
confront intruders. (I once had to run past a man 
who was trying to shoot me to get a pistol to 
defend myself. I learned my lesson.) No one 
should ever answer the door unarmed. Someone 
can push right by you when you open the door. 
If you are going to have a weapon only at home 
(a practice I disapprove of unless you can 
adequately safeguard your weapon—you do not 
want to arm a crook, do you?), then bigger 
weapons can be obtained and used. 

I would suggest, especially for the 
nonshooter, that the simplest weapons be used, 
normally trigger-cocking revolvers. A weapon 
such as the M40 Smith & Wesson with 3-inch 
barrel comes very close to ideal in my opinion. 
If you are not going to carry the weapon, then 
an M26 Smith & Wesson 4-inch in .44 Special, 
45 ACP, and .45 Colt are all great door guns. 
However, they are too large to carry all the 
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time for many people. For the more skilled 
group of shooters, self-loaders such as the 
Browning Hi-Power with an extended magazine 
or a Government Model Colt in .45 ACP make 
good sense. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Merely picking a weapon and learning to use 
it safely and effectively with proper loads are not 
sufficient for real home defense. Much more is 
involved than just shooting. Without attempting 
to turn this section into a book on home 
security, I would like to make a few extra points. 


Communication 

First off, have a spare telephone line in your 
bedroom so that if someone gets in, he cannot take 
a telephone in another room off the hook, thereby 
incapacitating your communications. If you cannot 
afford a second line, then at least get the type of 
phone you can disconnect each night. Because 
they are disconnected at the telephone (and you 
have the set with you in the bedroom) you cannot 
have your phone service cut off that way. 

Of course, you can have your telephone line 
cut, and it is for this reason that some people 
have cellular telephones. Simply place the phone 
next to your bed at night so it is handy. 

Some folks prefer a CB radio set up on a 
battery-powered base station affair. All that needs 
to be done is to flip the switch on, and a 
prerecorded message identifying the type of crisis 
and address is broadcast over the air so that the 
local authorities monitoring that channel can 
respond. If you live in an area where such CB 
channels are monitored, this may be a good idea. 
With either the cell phone or CB radio, you have 
communications that cannot simply be cut off. 


Iilumination 
If you need to explore your home at night, a 
good flashlight is an excellent tool. I suggest you 
obtain a “police-type” unit because it is rugged, 
throws an excellent beam, can be used as a club 
if necessary, and has an on-off button. This last 
feature is critical because you want to be able to 
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press the button and then quickly let it go to 
avoid silhouetting yourself. Also if you drop the 
flashlight, you don’t want it to keep burning. 
The flashlight should be kept with your 
weapon, so it can be obtained quickly in the 
event of an emergency. 


Attire 

Another useful point is what to wear while 
searching the home. If you are stalking through 
your house, pistol in hand, wearing the same 
outfit you wear for sleep (unless you wear your 
street clothes to bed), you are putting yourself at 
both a physical and psychological disadvantage. 
You should at a minimum put on your shoes, 
pants, and shirt. Being fully clothed allows you 
to avoid the psychological disadvantage you 
might feel at being naked. Shoes will protect 
your feet from stepping on broken glass or other 
painful objects that may be present. 

If your threat level is very high, you might 
want to consider having a ballistic vest, such as 
a Davis Second Chance Deep Cover model, sewn 
into a dark-colored undershirt and Keeping it 
near your bed. Slipping into it before you search 
the house should give you real peace of mind, 
knowing that any chest blows will be stopped by 
your vest. It may seem extreme, but engaging in 
combat in your living room exposes you to as 
much danger as a police officer performing a car 
stop on a highway. 


Locks 

Unless you live alone, when you go out to 
search the house you are going to be leaving 
someone behind you. Each bedroom should 
have a lock that is as effective as the locks you 
put on your exterior doors and windows. After 
all, if you are killed searching the living room, 
the next stop for the intruder is the room and 
companion you just left. A good lock on the 
door should at least delay the intruder, which 
might give that person time for some other 
option or for help to arrive. Being able to see 
that a door was broken down also makes it very 
clear that deadly force was called for. 


Escape Possibilities 

An occupant of a room about to be besieged 
might have time to escape, which is often a 
viable alternative to be considered. Jeff Cooper 
tells the story of a student of his in Latin 
America who went out the back window holding 
his Browning P35 in his hand and wearing no 
clothing, as armed terrorists came in the front 
door. In that case, everything worked out, but I 
would prefer to exit fully clothed. 


Shock Grenades 

Another tip to consider is the use of shock 
grenades, the kind raid teams often use. Pitching 
a shock grenade into a room where you know 
there is an intruder makes good sense to me. If it 
is impossible for you to get a grenade, try 
obtaining at least a few strings of M-80 
firecrackers and a cigarette lighter. If you have 
an intruder, simply light the fuse and rapidly 
pitch them into the room. To do this, you will 
likely need to wire them to something heavy to 
give the package sufficient weight and 
momentum when thrown. I think such charges 
have a lot to recommend themselves when used 
properly in the home defense role. They create a 
lot of noise and relatively little damage, and may 
allow you to capture an invader without needing 
to shoot him. Such acts of minimum force may 
seem unnecessary to many, but a battle that 
ends in the capture of the home invader will 
most likely be easier on you from the standpoint 
of civil and criminal problems. 


COVER VERSUS CONCEALMENT 


These two points need to be mentioned in 
the home defense context. But first, the 
difference between cover and concealment has 
to be made clear. Concealment is something that 
hides you from the view of your assailant. Cover 
is something that hides you and also stops the 
projectiles fired from his weapon. Do not 
confuse concealment with cover: the mistake 
could be fatal. Most objects in a dwelling will 
provide concealment, but very few (and this 
includes most walls) provide cover. Remember 
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that you can be shot while concealed behind 
that sofa. 


PRACTICE 


If you are planning on defending your home 
from intruders, a careful selection of weapons 
and associated equipment will make things much 
easier for you. But, of course, you must practice 
the techniques to use in the event of a home 
invasion so that you know what to expect. Take a 
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friend who is not familiar with your home and let 
him simulate a break-in while you are in your 
bedroom sleeping. Then try to stalk him through 
your darkened abode. Each of you can be armed 
with a child’s rubber dart pistol for added 
realism, if you like. You will be surprised at the 
large number of hidden corners and objects that 
need to be searched in every room. Such an 
experience will be invaluable to you, if some 
night you are forced to work your way through 
your home with something more lethal in hand. 


CHAPTER ] | 


LADIES’ GUNS 


There are generally two types of articles that 
purport to deal with weapons for women. The 
first kind talks about how women cannot handle 
heavy recoil and recommends the .22 pistol 
version of a normally larger bore weapon. The 
second explains at length how, with proper 
training, the average woman can be safely 
trained to handle a large-bore weapon, such as 
the .45 automatic. 

I remember a very amusing article by 
Massad Ayoob outlining the latter approach in a 
magazine with a wonderfully funny photograph 
of a very slim lady with a cocked-and-locked 
Browning Hi-Power stuck inside the waistband 
of her trousers. Great photograph, good article, 
but not realistic. 

Interestingly enough, the only good article I 
can remember reading on this topic was written 
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by a woman who recommended a Browning 
Baby .25 Auto. The correct spirit was there even 
though the firearms knowledge was weak. In the 
other articles, the firearms knowledge was there, 
but the spirit was weak. 

When discussing handguns for women, some 
basic facts must be recognized. First off, although 
most people who read books such as this one are 
interested in shooting and firearms, most women 
are not. While women may well be convinced to 
obtain a firearm to protect themselves and 
thereby achieve independence and liberation, 
most are not shooters, even though 
circumstances may turn them into gunfighters. 

Second, and most critical, a weapon must be 
carried on the person to be useful, not in the 
glove box of an automobile or in a purse, where 
it is liable to be lost, mislaid, or stolen. Further, 
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Everyone seems to be having a good time in this pre-1939 photo taken in the Dutch East Indies. The lady, shooting a Liiger 
pistol, is exhibiting poor shooting form: improper stance and hand position, as well as no ear or eye protection. 


the average size of most females and the type of 
clothing they frequently wear limit the type of 
weapons that can be carried. While people often 
write about women’s hands being small, thereby 
allowing them to use smaller weapons, I do not 
think that hand size is as critical as body size 
and clothing restrictions. 

Basically, there are only a few ways for a 
woman to carry a weapon adequately concealed: 
in headbands, bra holsters, inside-the-waistband 
belly bands, crotch rigs, or mid-thigh and ankle 
holsters. Or the guns can be taped to the upper 
arm. Any of these carry methods requires a 
smali, fairly lightweight weapon. Street 
conditions dictate carrying the most powerful 
and reliable weapon possible. Safety dictates that 
only properly designed weapons are used. 


LEARNING TO SHOOT 
Of course, any shooter, male or female, must 


be adequately trained before carrying a weapon. 
It is highly irresponsible to merely show 
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someone how a weapon works and then to send 
her out armed on the street. The workings of 
the weapon must be carefully explained so they 
are understood. 

The shooter must learn how to shoot under 
street conditions (close range, unsighted, 
instinctive techniques using the burst-fire 
method) and to understand the legal limitations 
on the use of force. Finally, the shooter must be 
trained to respond to typical street-type 
encounters and want to be able to defend herself. 
She must realize the importance of her weapon 
and appreciate the critical role it plays in her life. 
In my experience, all these (except the last one, 
which I call mental conditioning) are easy to 
achieve if you try hard, are patient, and use good 
training techniques and equipment. 

Mental conditioning is the hardest to 
achieve. It is difficult to convince women that 
the only thing standing between them and 
serious harm is their weapon—and that they 
must carry it with them at all times from now 
on. They must acknowledge that their weapon is 
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A lanyard device can be used to hold a weapon (in this case 
a Glock) when it is not in use. 


not just for emergencies—it is part of their 
lifestyle forever. Any other approach will result 
in the weapon’s not being available at the right 
time. Once a woman realizes the true role of a 
defense weapon, she will usually carry it 
everywhere, but getting her to realize this is, in 
my experience, the biggest hurdle. Of course, it’s 
not just females who have a hard time 
recognizing this. | remember men in the U.S. 
Army who would leave their rifles lying on the 
ground and wander off, oblivious to everything. 
Amazing but true! 

Whatever round and load are selected, the 
female shooter, like all other practical shooters, 
must master the burst-fire method. The weapons 
carried are often deficient in power, so the 
number of rounds striking the critical area of the 
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body within a very short time must be increased. 

Simply put, this means emptying the contents of 
your weapon into your assailant’s chest cavity in 
less than one second. With practice, this is easily 
mastered; until the proper rhythm is achieved, it 
is very difficult. You should fire and keep firing 
until you hear two clicks. Learn to do this in less 
than one second at 10 feet, keep all your shots 
“on a dinner plate” inside your assailant’s chest, 
and you will become a competent gunfighter. My 
wife can put seven rounds out of her Walther 
TPH into that size area at that range in less than 
3/4 second, and you can also. 

I know there are those who advocate 
shooting at the eye sockets with a pocket pistol, 
but I wonder if they have ever really been 
attacked on the street. Hitting an assailant in the 
chest is hard enough. In my opinion, firing at a 
small, rapidly moving head is not realistic. I 
know someone will ask, “What if the guy you 
shoot in the chest is wearing a ballistic vest?” 
This is a potential problem for a police officer 
responding to a call to an armed robbery in 
progress, but I seriously doubt that many 
muggers and rapists wear ballistic vests. 

At the risk of repeating myself from other 
chapters, I’d like to briefly discuss four points 
that must be covered in any training program: 

1. Concentrate on a specific point on the target, 
not on the gun’s sights. 

Learn all the normal stances you are likely 
to need when using your weapon (especially 
the Weaver stance), as well as how to pull 
your weapon to the rear one-handed to keep 
it from being taken from you. 

Consider carrying a “cold carry” weapon. I 
do not think it likely the average woman will 
be subjected to a pat-down frisk, but in your 
jurisdiction carrying a firearm may be 
prohibited. (The fact that murder, rape, and 
robbery are also against the law is a point | 
will not bore you with.) It might be useful to 
be able to dispose of your weapon 
immediately after an attack when leaving the 
area, and a cold weapon, devoid of all prints 
or tracking points, may be worthwhile. For 
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example, in New York City, if you shoot an 
assailant and then report it to the police, you 
might well be charged with felony murder 
for killing the scumbag who attacked you! 

If you choose to stay around after the 
incident, keep your mouth shut! Make no 
statements period unless your lawyer is 
present. Shooting the wrong person at the 
wrong time with the wrong reporting officer 
and prosecutor can result in your being in big 
trouble, and any statements you make may ' 
harm you. In my hometown, a man who was 
attacked is currently facing a murder charge 
and a lawsuit. If he had just kept his mouth 
shut, I feel certain he would have walked. 
Instead he talked and now faces serious 
jeopardy. So no matter how much you want 
to explain yourself, keep quiet! 


SELECTION AND CARRY 


But assuming a female shooter does accept 
the importance of having her weapon handy at all 
times and has been adequately trained to use her 
weapon, what handgun should she select and 
how should she carry it? Obviously, what she 
wears will have a major impact on both the 
weapon chosen and how it is carried. It is best 
that the same weapon and carry method be used 
all the time to increase familiarity with the 
weapon. It is better to be completely familiar with 
a .25 auto than it is to split time and attention 
among three different weapons and carry 
methods. “Beware of the woman with one gun.” 

Clothing imposes a serious limitation on the 
weapon chosen because, unless we are dealing 
with exceptional circumstances, female clothing 
varies more than male clothing. For example, if a 
woman wears pants, an ankle rig is an excellent 
choice because it is concealed well, is carried 
easily, and allows her to carry a fairly large 
weapon, such as an M49 3-inch .38 revolver. But 
it is very rare for the average woman to always 
Wear pants. Few men wear both skirts and 
pants; most females do. This means we should 
work on the assumption that our female shooter 
will wear both slacks and dresses. So, an ankle 
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holster might be useful when it can be concealed 
by trousers or long skirts, but it will decrease the 
shooter’s familiarity with the carry method if she 
doesn’t use the holster all the time. If different 
carry methods are used, the shooter should at 
least use the same weapon to increase familiarity 
with the weapon. 


Weapon Selection 


Type of Handgun: Revolver or Handgun? 

The first question to be answered before 
selecting a handgun involves the type of 
weapon—revolver or self-loader. I don’t want to 
get into a long discussion on this subject here. 
Suffice it to say, if you are willing to trust the 
quality control of the ammunition factories, 
either type can be relied on to function most of 
the time. 

The self-loader offers one advantage: 
because of its flat shape, it is often somewhat 
easier to conceal than a revolver. But it has a 
major drawback: safety. A modern double-action 
revolver will not go off until its trigger is pulled, 
but this is not the case with all self-loaders. This 
is especially critical given the intimate carry 
method often used by women to carry 
handguns. Because of this safety factor, single- 
action self-loaders (especially those with 
concealed hammers) cannot be recommended. 
The OMC Back-up in .380 is a great weapon, but 
I do not feel comfortable in suggesting it for 
carry inside a bra or taped to an upper arm. The 
safety issue can be dealt with by carrying the 
weapon with an empty chamber, but this slows 
down the shooter’s ability to use the weapon so 
much that I don’t think it viable. 

This leaves the self-cocking self-loader and 
the revolver as options for suitable weapons, 
with slight consideration given to such weapons 
as the Hi-Standard Derringer or the Semmerling 
LM-4 manual loader. The derringer is useful in 
limited situations but should not be selected if a 
more versatile or powerful weapon can be used. 
The LM-4 is a great carry gun for street use, but 
at the risk of sounding sexist, I do not think 
there are many women around who can handle 
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it properly because of its kick. In fact, all the 
male police officers who have tried mine begged 
off after six shots or fewer. I have fired more 
than 2,000 rounds through the LM-4 and am 
satisfied I can use it effectively. However, unless 
a female is an exceptionally enthusiastic shooter, 
she should select a more conventional weapon. 


Caliber 

The caliber selected depends basically on the 
carry method used because it limits the size of 
the weapon that can be used effectively. 
However, since many weapons come in a variety 
of calibers, your best bet is to get the most 
powerful weapon possible. Remember that 70 
percent of those engaging in crime do so under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol, so it is a safe 
bet that an attacker may not feel gun-inflicted 
pain in the normal way. 

When selecting loads, choose ammunition 
with street conditions in mind—in centerfire 
calibers of .380 and above, use the Glaser Safety 
Slug to maximize stopping power, lower recoil, 
and avoid overpenetration and ricochet hazards. 
With the .25 ACP, use either the new 
Winchester expanding ammunition or, even 
better, KTW armor-piercing rounds, which are 
available in .25 ACP to avoid the problem of 
rounds that fail to penetrate to the lethal areas 
of the body. With .22s, the new hypervelocity 
hollowpoints seem to be the best bets. Given 
the pistol’s short barrel, they will not perform as 
they do in a rifle, but they should be better than 
alternative rounds. 

At the risk of sounding dogmatic, but 
secure in the knowledge that what I 
recommend is based on personal testing and 
experience over years and learned at great 
expense, I think there are only a few weapons 
worth serious recommendation. Other firearms 
may work, but these recommended are the best 
for our purposes. 

In the .22-caliber bore, only those firing the 
Long Rifle cartridge should be considered—and 
that is little enough when the chips are down. 
Only three weapons need be considered: the Mini- 
Revolver, Hi-Standard Derringer, and Walther TPH. 
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The Mini-Revolver is best reserved for 
situations requiring maximum concealment. 
It can be safely carried loaded with only four 
rounds, is hard to handle, and is slow on 
repeat shots. It can be fired accurately at 
surprising ranges, but it is not really a 
serious weapon. Although it looks cute, 
avoid it unless nothing else will work. 

The Hi-Standard Derringer was made to be 
used in a wallet holster. It is ideal for men 
who carry a wallet in the hip pocket. 
However, because few women do this, it has 
little use for the female shooter. It is not 
quite as small as the Mini-Revolver, but it 
still conceals quite well and may prove 
useful in the most extreme cases. (One 
female undercover agent of my acquaintance 
used one when dressed in her normal outfit 
of halter top and hot pants.) 

Personally, I prefer the two fast shots of 
the derringer to the four slow shots of the 
Mini-Revolver. Coming next to the Walther 
TPH, this is the first weapon that could be 
considered a serious weapon. 

The Walther TPH, although available in .25 
ACP also, is more popular in rimfire version 
because it permits cheaper practice sessions 
and hence promotes competence and 
familiarity. A serious argument can be made 
for using the more reliable centerfire version 
for actual carry purposes. The best policy is 
to buy two: a .22 for practice and a .25 for 
carry. It is a reliable weapon and small 
enough to be carried concealed under trouser 
legs, underneath blouses worn outside skirts, 
in bras, or inside long-sleeved blouses. 


There are many weapons in the .25 ACP and 
.32 ACP caliber fields, but only one worth 
purchasing. In these calibers, the weapons tend 
to be small but not fully safe because of their 
single-action trigger system. The Beretta M90 
and Walther TPH in .25 ACP are both good 
weapons, but do remember my earlier comments 
about such weapons in .22 rimfire. 

The best weapon in this chambering is the 
Seecamp double-action .25 ACP or .32 ACP self- 
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loader. The Seecamp is actually smaller than the 
Walther, well made out of quality materials, and 
well designed. It offers two features that make it 
an even better choice for a lady’s gun than the 
Walther TPH: it is smaller and is self-cocking only. 
This latter point means the shooter must pull the 
trigger through the entire firing cycle, much like 
the normal double-action revolver, each time it is 
fired. This helps to avoid the unintentional 
discharges common with double-action self- 
loaders, when the trigger is inadvertently touched 
once it is in the cocked position. 

These two features lead me to conclude that 
the Seecamp is the best weapon for ladies’ use— 
unless the shooter always wears trousers or 
blouses outside her trousers or skirts, in which 


case larger, more powerful weapons can be used. 


The only drawback to the Seecamp weapon is its 
caliber. The .25 ACP and .32 ACP cartridges are 
much more expensive than the .22 rimfire and, 
given the practice necessary to develop a safe, 
competent shooter, this may well be an issue. I 
see only two solutions to this: bite the bullet and 
pay for the ammunition or reload. 

I think we have covered all the weapons 
that can be carried by the average woman given 
a typical wardrobe. What I am about to discuss 
cannot be concealed by the average female 
unless the noted clothing is worn. The .380 
caliber properly loaded with Glasers can be 
quite effective yet still be obtained in quite 
small weapons. Although there are smaller 
weapons for the cartridge, the smallest safe 
weapon I can recommend is the Walther PPK or 
Indian Arms .380. Carried inside the waistband 
or in an ankle holster, either handgun can be 
concealed quite well and is quite reliable. Other 
double-action .380s available are, in my 
opinion, too large for the caliber, given the 
development of the new 9x19mm self-loaders, 
although the Hungarian RK59 in 9x18 Makarov 
is excellent because it is of Walther PPK size yet 
more powerful than 9x17mm. 

Going up 2mm to 9x19 usually brings a great 
increase in weapon size. Fortunately in the last 
20 or so years, a few modified or new weapons 
chambered for this cartridge avoid this problem. 


The weapons developed after the German police 
trials of the 1970s—Walther P5, SIG/Sauer P6 
(P225), and Heckler & Koch P7—are all excellent 
weapons and of reasonable size, given the earlier 
weapons in that caliber. The Glock G19 and G26, 
Kar 9, and SIG P239 are also quite nice. For the 
purposes of a woman shooter who may be 
carrying the weapon in an ankle rig, however, I 
think they are all too heavy. I see no valid reason 
for any 9x19mm or .38 Special chambered 
weapon to weigh more than 20 ounces—though 
they do weigh more when loaded. But a weapon 
of that weight can be carried comfortably in a 
waistband or ankle holster for long periods 
without strain. 

Touching briefly on revolvers, there are only 
three I can recommend seriously, and, again, 
the use of any of them requires the shooter to 
use an ankle or a rig inside the waistband. In 
the .38-caliber field, there are the Smith & 
Wesson Bodyguard or Centennial steel version 
and (less desirable) the Colt Detective Special 
with hammer shroud added. The latter is wider 
than the Smith & Wesson but still not 
impossible to conceal and does have a shorter 
butt. Either weapon should be fitted with a 3- 
inch barrel instead of the standard 2-inch 
barrel. The 3-inch barrel is easier to shoot 
accurately, marginally more powerful because 
of increased velocity, and actually easier to 
conceal since the longer barrel is more stable in 
the holster. Although the equivalent models 
with standard hammers can be used, the 
shrouded-hammer models are available and 
give a positive benefit with no practical 
drawback and thus are preferable. 

If the female shooter is especially 
enthusiastic, the Charter Arms .44 Special 
Bulldog 3-inch revolver fitted with a Colt 
hammer shroud and Taurus 2-inch .44 are also 
excellent pieces but do require someone willing 
to work at mastering their recoil. However, 
neither is any larger than the equivalent .38 Colt 
Detective Special. 

Finally, larger-bore weapons need to be 
discussed. The Semmerling LM-4 was mentioned 
earlier. The nice Glock G27 in .40 Smith & 
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Wesson is also available in 9mm. The Detonics 
and LW Officer’s Model Colt are possibilities. As 
noted, the Semmerling is an excellent piece, 
slightly too heavy for some applications but 
otherwise suffering only from high recoil. If the 
female shooter wants to work at it, the weapon 
makes an excellent all-round choice, but, alas 
only the rare person will be willing. The 
Detonics .45 is a good, small, dependable 
weapon limited for our purposes by its weight 
and single-action trigger system. If the female 
shooter can tolerate the weight or prefers the LW 
Officers Model Colt and is willing to practice 
mastering the single-action trigger, it is a good 
choice for situations that allow ankle or inside- 
the-waistband holsters. 

None of the above can be carried taped to 
the upper arm or in a bra holster, but if the 
clothing limitations these guns impose can be 
accepted, any of them are excellent to carry. This 
points up the difference between weapons for 
female and male shooters: the above weapons 
would be ideal for male shooters under most 
conditions but are useful for females only in 
exceptional, limited circumstances. 
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The decision to arm herself is a major one 
for most women. Ii is not simply a matter of 
purchasing a weapon and training to become 
competent in its use. It involves a change in her 
lifestyle and outlook on life. No longer will she 
be at the mercy of those who are physically 
stronger or more violent. She will be in a 
position to control her own destiny and go 
where she wishes, knowing that she can depend 
on her own resources alone to see her through 
any developing crisis. This does not mean she 
should be foolhardy or go into areas where 
trouble is likely and could be avoided. What it 
means is that if all the best-laid plans go awry, 
she has a choice not to become another victim. 

For many women this is a radical change. To 
accomplish this, a woman will have to make 
certain adjustments in her lifestyle, clothing, and 
behavior. All the firearms training and the best 
equipment in the world mean nothing if the 
weapon is not available or is in the hands of 
someone who has not adopted the proper mental 
outlook to allow her to use it properly. 


CHAPTER 


i 


THE MACHINE 
PISTOL 


The machine pistol, as opposed to the 
submachine gun, fires either in bursts or 
selectively and is typically a modification of an 
existing semiautomatic weapon design. Also 
unlike the submachine gun, which typically 
fires from an open bolt and has a stock that 
either is affixed permanently or folds away, the 
machine pistol does not have a stock and if it is 
fitted for one, it is a separate unit that clips to 
the pistol’s butt. The machine pistol is typically 
shorter and can be carried in a practical holster. 
It is only slightly heavier, if at all, than a 
conventional handgun. 

Some obvious examples of the machine 
pistol are the Mauser Schnellfeuer, the H&K 
VP70, the Star PD pistols, the Glock 18, and 
converted P35s. All except the Glock 18 take a 
shoulder stock but can also be used without it. 
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All have their semiautomatic counterparts. 
Naturally, there are a few submachine guns that 
come close in size to the true machine pistol, 
such as the Ingram M11, Czech M62, and Micro- 
Uzi, but all of them are heavier and bulkier, fire 
from either open or unlocked bolts, and have 
permanently affixed stocks. In my experience 
none of them is as effective or useful as a true 
machine pistol. 

In proper hands, the machine pistol is likely 
to be the single most deadly weapon in the 
world because of its high cyclic rate. Most 
machine pistols fire at rates of fire that, by actual 
test, vary between 1,400 rounds per minute 
(rpm) and 2,200 rpm. That’s between 23 and 36 
rounds per second. Ed McGivern fired five 
rounds from a K-frame Smith & Wesson in two- 
fifths of a second, which is about 12 1/2 rounds 
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The selector for the P35 Inglis machine pistol on the left A close-up of the selector used on the P35. The turning 
and right sides. The selector system, above the trigger, is block allows for full-auto use. 
easily seen in this photo. 


per second, to be generous. McGivern claimed 
he could fire a revolver faster and more 
accurately than he could a semiautomatic pistol, 
which is why he ultimately abandoned the 
semiautomatic and devoted himself to the 
revolver for his speed trials. Unfortunately, 
McGivern never worked out with the machine 
pistols, to my knowledge, although they were 
available without restrictions during his era. 
Perhaps this was because most of them were 
Spanish or German in origin, but certainly it 
would have been interesting to see what type of 
work he would have been able to do with 
machine pistols. 


It is clear that the machine pistol fires faster The author in front of the target he shot at 5 yards, off- 
than any other handgun because it doesn’t have hand, with burst-fire with an H&K VP70 machine pistol. 
a mechanical interrupter that then must be Note the 3-shot burst pattern onthe target. 


manually operated by the shooter. In fact, the 
rate at which the bullets leave the muzzle is 


similar to that at which buckshot exits a they can expand. The big difficulty with the 
shotgun. However, even if we use a 9-buckshot machine pistol has always been keeping the 
.36-caliber load, as exists with 000 Buck, the projectiles on target. Merely firing a lot of rounds 
bullets leaving the machine pistol are much quickly does not get the job done because, as 
more lethal. They are typically bigger and Melvin Johnson said, “Firepower is bullets 
heavier, travel at higher velocity, and are more hitting people,” not merely bullets being fired. 
efficient delivery vessels for the projectiles since In the early days of machine pistols, before 
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The Machine Pistol 


Soviet APS 9x18mm machine pistol with issue spare 
magazine pouch and a one-of-a-kind Ken Null horsehide 
holster. The target illustrates a group shot by the author at 
25 yards with the APS on semiautomatic in the off-hand 
position. 


they were subject to such abusive regulations, 
people tended to shoot pistols one-handed. This 
was not a particularly effective way to fire any 
handgun, but it was especially ill suited to firing 
a machine pistol with its much faster rate of fire. 
When the weapon was fired from a dueling-type 
stance, only the first round was on target. This 
caused people to view the machine pistol as 
worthless and to shun it. Later, when people 
learned how to control the combat handgun, the 
machine pistol had become a rare and exotic 
creation not commonly available for study in the 
private sector. As a consequence, the techniques 
to master it could not be rapidly developed— 
certainly, the government sector was unlikely to 
ever discover how to use the machine pistol 
effectively. After all, government agents had 
never discovered how to properly shoot the 
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combat handgun; private individuals 
accomplished that. 

When the proper firing stance is used, the 
machine pistol can be effective against man- 
sized targets at the vast majority of combat firing 
ranges (under 20 feet). Naturally, bursts need to 
be limited to around five rounds, but if properly 
trained, it is no mean feat for the shooter to 
place all the rounds from such a burst into the 
chest of a man-target. With the slowest of cyclic 
rates, this is twice as fast as McGivern could do 
with a revolver. In fact, it is close to the impact a 
load of buckshot will have on the same target, 
only more so because of the superiority of the 
projectiles. The best way to view the machine 
pistol is as a hand-held, sawed-off shotgun of 
three or more rounds in capacity—but a shotgun 
that can be carried on the hip and gotten into 
action more quickly than many other shotguns. 

The key to the effective use of the machine 
pistol is a very aggressive stance. Bending at 
the knees and leaning forward helps control the 
recoil. Concentrate on a point on the target. Do 
not attempt to use the sights, which become a 
blur after the first shot. Your focus remains 
consistent throughout the burst. Keep your 
burst short—try for three rounds, and you are 
likely to get five in a real-life situation. Get as 
close as you can get and aim for the middle to 
maximize effectiveness. 

So used, the machine pistol becomes the 
single most effective weapon in the world for 
ranges of 5 yards or under. Beyond that distance, 
the group size tends to open up to unacceptable 
limits, especially considering the nature of 
projectiles, and you would be best to restrict 
your weapon to semiautomatic fire, much like a 
conventional handgun. When the machine pistol 
is used within its limits by a well-trained person, 
nothing even comes close to being as deadly or 
as handy. 


CHAPTER | 1 5 


SURVIVAL 
HANDGUNS 


When talk turns to survival handguns, the 
question always comes up: What are we 
surviving? Are we considering someone who 
retreats to an isolated area and must live off the 
land or the person who needs to protect himself 
from hostile people who may seek to capture or 
harm him? 

In the first scenario, noise is not a problem 
since alerting people to your presence may 
actually be the solution. In the second scenario, 
the noise may create more problems. For 
example, though it may seem plausible for a 
downed pilot to shoot wild game to sustain 
himself, the pilot would be actually better off 
carrying freeze-dried food rather than a handgun 
because the noise from firing his handgun could 
alert an enemy to his presence. On the other 
hand, it could be that the individual had become 
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separated from his food supply (as in the case of 
an overturned boat) but retained his sidearm as 
he swam out of the rapids. Thus, an accurate 
weapon suitable for shooting game makes sense. 
Such a weapon needs to be surgically 
accurate to allow placement on small and 
indistinct targets, powerful enough to penetrate 
the vitals of a game animal, totally reliable, and 
easy to shoot. It should also be small and 
lightweight for convenient carry, and be resistant 
to corrosion without intensive maintenance. 
Neither high capacity nor ease of field repair is a 
must, but each is a nice feature it if does not 
interfere with some other function. Since we are 
talking about game harvesting, we will follow 
the Indian hunter dictate of “one shot—kill deer; 
two shots—maybe; three shots—miss’em deer.” 
A survival weapon will be carried long 
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distances yet used infrequently, so the lighter the 
better. Although small game is the most likely 
target, large game will give greater results per 
shot, so if such larger animals are available, then 
obviously it’s more desirable to select a weapon 
chambered for a suitable cartridge. In other 
locations, small game may be the only likely 
target, so the power necessary for large game 
will be unnecessary, and a lighter weapon and 
cartridge may be selected. For example, if you 
were rafting in Alaska, moose or caribou would 
be available, as well as ground squirrels. A .44 
Magnum revolver will handle either size of 
animal equally well, with head shots being the 
norm for the smaller animals. But if you are in 
the upper reaches of the Amazon, there are so 
few large animals that carrying such a weapon 
would be excessive. The answer might well be a 
.357 Magnum or even a .22 rimfire, although 
that might be a bit light if you are lucky enough 
to encounter a tapir. The key in all situations is 
to have the weapon at hand no matter the 
circumstances, so anything that needs to be 
stowed away is unacceptable. What you want is 
a belt gun. 

In our second survival scenario, the weapon 
takes on a much more defensive role. 
Encountering people in the first scenario will 
most likely be the solution to the problem, but 
in the second, the arrival of people is what will 
actually trigger the need for the weapon. 
Perhaps the clearest example I can think of is 
that of the Air America pilots in the Vietnam 
War days who flew missions over Laos. If they 
were shot down, they usually landed in hostile 
territory. Even though some of the hill tribes 
were friendly, most areas were controlled by 
enemy forces that would force the indigenous 
people to turn over any downed pilots. For 
pilots who fell into communist hands, their 
experience was not likely to be an episode from 
Hogan’s Heroes. 

My friend Leroy Thompson, who operated in 
Laos in those days, relates that he and others 
carried a “lethal pill” with them, ready to bite © 
into if events took a really bad turn, because 
being left behind in Laos was not desirable. 


The Smith & Wesson M43 Airweight Kitgun is an excellent 
.22 rimfire survival revolver but, sadly, is out of 
production. It has a factory nickel finish for durability and 
is fitted with full-size Jordan Trooper grips for proper 
control. The total weight of the revolver is approximately 
15 ounces. 


The Hi-Standard Flite King .22 Short works with CB caps 
and is as quiet as a suppressed Ruger .22. 


Survival Handguns 


“Better dead than Red” took on a new meaning 
when operating in Laos during that time. 

In this type of situation, a survival weapon 
should be more suitable for ground combat than 
for shooting wild game. But in contrast to having 
an infantry rifle and associated magazines, a 
pilot must be able to carry his survival weapon 
on his person because it is too easy to get 
separated from a rifle in the event of a crash or 
ejection. The traditional answer is the pistol or 
revolver, which became the badge of the pilot, 
but this is not a totally suitable response. Most 
pilots are not expert handgun shooters to begin 
with, and taking on an infantry squad or even 
three or four unfriendly soldiers when they 
know you are there with a handgun is not a 
recipe for success. 

I must note the odd weapon choice of 
perhaps the most decorated German pilot to fly 
on the Eastern Front during World War II, Hans- 
Ulrich Rudel. To protect himself if shot down 
over enemy lines, he carried a .25 ACP Mauser 
self-loader. Obviously, he was better in flying 
than gun fighting with pistols! 

What would have been a suitable weapon for 
him then or for someone in similar 
circumstances today? As mentioned, traditional 
infantry weapons are likely to get lost in a crash 
or ejection (although certainly a helicopter crew 
would be wise to throw a few in the craft on the 
off chance that they would be at hand in the 
event of coming down in enemy territory). But 
to be practical, a weapon must literally be 
connected to a pilot; otherwise he is certain to 
be separated from it. After carefully analyzing 
the situation, I have concluded the buttstock- 
mounted pistol might be the answer. Although a 
buttstock does not make a pistol any more 
accurate, and an expert shooter can shoot as 
well without it as with it at all distances, it turns 
out that when the shooter is less well trained or 
simply exhausted, nervous, cold, or otherwise 
not in the best form, the buttstock helps quite a 
bit—especially when the shooter is less skilled. 

For our German World War II aviator, a 
butt-stocked mounted pistol such as a Mauser 
Schnellfeuer M712, Liiger (not necessarily 
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The Smith & Wesson M43 is a nice survival pistol. It is 
shown here with some other valuable survival tools: ammo, 
gold and silver coins, and a Lawrence No. 34 holster (for 
carrying convenience, not gunfighting purposes). 


long barreled), Star, or similar weapon would 
have been a much better choice than the 
pocket pistol. 

Currently, even better weapons are available, 
including weapons that hold more ammunition 
without reloading (always useful if you get 
separated from your weapon), are easier to 
operate, and offer the opportunity to place 
rounds on target more effectively, which is, after 
all, the whole purpose of the exercise. The 
Mauser-style pistol is still available, of course, 
and the Chinese even make similar models to 
this day, but the Stechkin and H&K VP70 are 
probably even better weapons. Both combine a 
good combat handgun design with a very 
effective carbine. Although not rifles, both can 
be used at 200 meters with as much (if not 
more) effectiveness as a typical open-bolt 
submachine gun, yet are smaller and lighter. 
Such a weapon might not be the choice of the 
infantryman, but in the hands of a competent 
downed pilot, it should prove a much more 
effective fighting tool than a 6-shot revolver. 

Survival weapons are interesting to 
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contemplate but bad to have to use. However, 
the time to take care of the use problem is before 
the incident. A practical evaluation of your 
needs must be made to determine the best 
choice for specific circumstances. By carefully 
considering the real-life needs of likely 
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situations, a sensible selection can be made, and 
you should not have to worry as much about 
what might happen if a canoe overturns, the 
plane goes down, or some other disaster strikes. 
Such peace of mind is ample reward for the cost 
of the equipment procured. 


= 17 


“UNDERSTUDY” 


GUNS 


An “understudy” gun is essentially a practice 
weapon, an affordable everyday substitute for . 
your standard-caliber weapon. For example, .22 
rimfire handguns have real value of their own 
because they are accurate and pleasant to shoot 
and offer low recoil (if not soft report), but their 
best use may be as understudy weapons. If you 
buy rimfires by the box (and top-quality loads at 
that), it frequently is more expensive than bulk 
surplus or remanufactured ammunition. 
However, if you buy them in equal-size lots and 
equal quality of loads, the rimfires will almost 
always be cheaper. This makes it much more 
affordable to get in the high volume of practice it 
takes to obtain and maintain handgunning skill. 

Almost any .22 handgun can be used to get 
in practice, but the best results occur if you use a 
weapon that is as close to the centerfire weapon 


as possible. If possible, it should be a duplicate 
in all aspects except caliber. Fortunately over the 
years, manufacturers have gone to great lengths 
to make weapons that are excellent 
understudies. With revolvers, of course, the 
procedure is fairly simple, and over time some 
fine .22 rimfire versions of larger calibers have 
come from Springfield and Hartford. About the 
only drawback is that some of the .22 rimfire 
versions are heavier than their centerfire 
counterparts because of smaller holes in the 
cylinder and barrel. Additionally, the double- 
action pull is sometimes heavier since it takes a 
good strike to detonate a rimfire round, and the 
strike must be heavier than that needed on a 
centerfire primer. I can tell the difference, but it 
is not sufficient to harm your performance. 

It is probably easiest to find suitable 
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understudies for revolvers than other handguns. 
There are small- and medium-frame variants 
available in both single-action and double-action 
formats from Ruger, Colt, and Smith & Wesson. 
In the autoloader field, you can go with 
conversion units or separate guns. The 
archetypal unit is the Colt conversion unit on the 
AS Government Model frame, but, of course, 
entire weapons are equally available, such as the 
Service Ace. Additionally, manufacturers such as 
Walther, Heckler & Koch, and SIG make .22 
variants of their duty weapons. Sadly, Smith & 
Wesson, Glock, and Beretta do not, but 
conversion units for their weapons are available 
from aftermarket companies. 

The key to getting maximum benefit out of 
an understudy gun is to have it be as close as 
possible to the main weapon. This means 
identical sights, action type, trigger and hammer 
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weight, and stocks. The closer you can get, the 
better will be the results. Ideally, with your eyes 
closed, you should not be able to tell the 
difference between the weapons when you pick 
them up. 

The understudy handgun offers a lot of 
benefits with very little downside, except the cost 
of the weapon itself. If you consider that you can 
buy rimfires for three cents per round and equal- 
quality reloads for eight cents, you’ll realize a 
nickel’s saving every pull of the trigger. A good 
quality understudy at that rate will be paid for in 
7,000 rounds. Although to many, 7,000 rounds 
may seem like a lot of ammunition, anyone who 
is serious about learning to master pointshooting 
or some other ammunition-intensive endeavor 
will easily fire that much in six months. And 
with proper care, an understudy gun will last for 
a half-century or more. 


CHAPTER | & 


2285 FOR 
DEFENSE 


From time to time, articles appear in the 
popular shooting press advocating the use of the 
.22 rimfire cartridge in handguns as part of a 
personal defense combination. The use of the 
.22 rimfire has a lot of advantages: the 
ammunition is accurate and low in recoil, report, 
and cost; the weapons that shoot it are typically 
very compact when chambered for this cartridge, 
although there is the occasional exception. 

This weapon-ammunition combination is 
often lauded as the weapon of the 
supersophisticated, but is it really a valid 
concept? The basic problem seems to be one of 
stopping power. Any cartridge is capable of 
killing a person if properly placed, and it is true 
that many Mafia and government-employed 
killers use this cartridge, but do these facts make 
it a valid cartridge for defense? Israeli Mossad hit 


teams reportedly use a Beretta .22 autoloader, 
but the experiences of such professionals may 
have as little application for personal defense as 
the experiences of a neurosurgeon do for a 
combat medic. 

Reliability is another problem with the 
rimfire cartridge. The priming compound is 
within the fold of the rim, so it is critical that an 
adequate amount of primer be found throughout 
the base. But not all the rim is always filled, and 
thus the blow of the firing pin will not cause 
ignition. The cheaper the grade of ammunition, 
the more likely this is to be a problem. Using 
match-grade ammunition can eliminate this 
problem, but unfortunately this ammunition has 
lower velocity and an ineffective bullet style 
when compared to loads typically used for 
hunting, such as Hi-Speed hollowpoints. 
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No serious person would use match loads for 
hunting rabbits, so to use them for defense loads 
seems equally irresponsible to me. That means 
you must use ammunition that may or may not 
detonate reliably. This can be minimized by 
carefully selecting your ammunition and tuning 
your weapon to the ammunition, but, even so, 
the cartridge lacks stopping power: it is not big, 
heavy, or fast enough to induce hydrostatistic 
shock in a person. It is a killer, no doubt, but not 
a dependable stopper. 

Why do we see articles recommending the 
.22 as a defense cartridge? First, the pistols are 
light and handy. They do not recoil much and 
are cheap to feed. Nobody really likes to reload, 
do they? Second, there are the people who like 
to think of themselves as exotic secret agent 
types, who are known to use .22s, so these 
wannabes select .22s as well. Last, in some 
jurisdictions .22 rimfires are not regulated. This 
used to be the case in Mexico until a few years 
ago and in France until 1956. Before this, the 
French legislature apparently did not think a .22 
pistol was dangerous, and it was not until an 
outraged wife killed her errant husband with 
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numerous rounds from a .22 self-loader that it 
was learned that .22s were indeed weapons. The 
victim was a judicial officer, so, naturally, there 
was a great public outcry resulting in .22s as 
rigorously controlled as larger bore pistols. No 
doubt the sale of Walther PPKs in .22 rimfire 
dropped greatly. 

While all of these things may explain why 
people advocate the .22 cartridge from time to 
time, they really do not justify the weapon- 
cartridge combination. It is too low in power to 
stop an assailant with any certainty, even though 
it may kill him. 

Recall also that you will be responding to an 
attacker who most likely will be acting under the 
influence of pain-deadening liquor or drugs. 
Your attacker will also likely be excited, and you 
will be surprised. Action will probably take place 
at very close range, providing you with very little 
time to aim your shots. You will want to stop 
your assailant as rapidly as possible under these 
very difficult conditions. Nobody with any real 
practical gun fighting experience would carry a 
.22 rimfire unless he was compelled to do so. 
Neither should you. 


CHAPTER 


19 


DESPERATION 
WEAPONS 


There are times when you cannot obtain or 
carry normal self-defense weapons. I am 
speaking here of firearms only, although I am 
well aware that weapons other than firearms can 
be used effectively for self-defense. Basically I 
am speaking here of those situations where, due 
to a combination of factors, no modern 
conventional firearms can be used. In such 
situations, you must either make your own 
weapons or use black-powder weapons. How 
well protected would you be in either scenario? 
That depends on what you have available. 


BLACK-POWDER WEAPONS 
The U.S. Civil War (1861-1865) was fought 


almost exclusively with muzzle-loading 
percussion black-powder weapons, and it was 


certainly a very bloody affair. In much of the 
world today, black-powder weapons are still 
commonly available, and their presence 
generally does not cause any major comment. 
Many seem to think black-powder weapons are 
harmless, but this is far from true. Even in more 
“civilized” parts of the world, black-powder 
weapons are not nearly as restricted as their 
smokeless counterparts. Certainly with a good- 
quality weapon and fresh loads, the black- 
powder revolver is the equal of a smokeless- 
powder revolver of the same quality, at least for 
the first cylinder full, as long as it fires. 
Reloading is a problem, but for practical 
defense it really does not matter that much 
because you will rarely reload. More critical is 
reliable ignition. The perception of unreliable 
ignition has always followed black-powder 
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weapons, and to this day remains a problem. But 
using good powder and percussion caps in a 
well-designed, -built, and -maintained revolver, 
along with care in loading, can go a long way 
toward improving its reliability. It may not be the 
equal of a smokeless, self-contained cartridge 
weapon, but it still works for a lot of people 
around the world. 

The same thing applies to black-powder 
shoulder-fired weapons, especially shotguns. 
Short-barreled percussion shotguns are 
especially useful because you are unlikely to fire 
more than two rounds and you can legally chop 
the barrels as short as you like with your 
percussion shotguns (unlike with a cartridge 
shotgun where, at least in the United States, you 
must apply and pay for a federal tax stamp 
before doing so). 


IMPROVISED WEAPONS 


Assume, however, that even manufactured 
black powders are not available to you, do you 
still have to go weaponless? Not if you know 
how to manufacture your own weapons from 
various scraps of metal, wood, matches, and 
parts from an inexpensive tourist camera. If you 
can carry a few little parts in your spare baggage 
past customs or other government searches, your 
construction task will be easier. The secrets are 
to have no individual part that looks like a 
weapon part and to have the skill to turn the 
harmless components into a deadly weapon. 

To make an effective weapon, you need 
some type of container to hold your propellant 
charge, a projectile, propellant, and an ignition 
device. The barrel can function as the container, 
and the projectile can be anything that fits into 
the weapon’s bore. The propellant can be black 
powder or, failing that, the ignition compound 
scraped off pocket matches. 

The easiest way to ignite this compound—or 
black powder for that matter—is with a flashbulb 
from your camera. Make a small hole in the bulb 
with a nail file, pack it with the compound, 
attach some wires to the bulb, and hook it up to 
a battery. Put the filled bulb in with other 
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ignition compound (the main charge).When the 
circuit is closed, the bulb will flash, igniting the 
charge contained in the bulb and then the main 
charge. This total ignition charge will create the 
necessary gases to force the projectile up the 
barrel, just like in a normal weapon. Electronic 
ignition systems are uncommon on weapons but 
normal for explosives. 

The only drawback to this improvised design 
is that it requires a charged battery to be 
available unless you have some type of 
electricity-generating unit, as on squeeze-action 
flashlights. Switches for this type of mechanism 
can be taken from a flashlight, which can be 
innocently carried within your baggage. Using 
this type of electricity-trigger device is much 
easier than trying to make a more conventional 
type of trigger system, and it eliminates the 
ignition problems normally encountered. Barrels 
are best made out of seamless steel tubing, but 
even radio antennas have been used successfully 
as barrels. 

Of course, this kind of device is not the equal 
of a modern revolver or self-loader, but it 
certainly is superior to a knife or club. If you 
have access to more equipment or materials, you 
can manufacture a much more sophisticated 
weapon. Even something as simple as a spare 
45 Auto barrel or a Harry Owens adapter will 
allow you to simplify the entire procedure 
immensely. Although I think that a .45 Auto or 
similar barrel might get a few odd looks from 
customs agents, the adapter could easily pass 
close scrutiny unless examined by a weapons 
expert. For those interested in this field, I 
suggest you read J. David Truby and John 
Minnery’s excellent Improvised Modified 
Firearms or review some back issues of The Poor 
Man’s Armorer. 

While on the subject of getting through 
customs, let me briefly make a few points about 
metal detectors found in airports. Most detectors 
respond to the presence of a magnetic field, such 
as found in steel. When this occurs, the field is 
complete, the circuit closes, and bells ring. 
Because much of what we wear is made of 
metal—from shoe fasteners to belt buckles to 
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zippers—metal detectors are often set to varying 
degrees of sensitivity to avoid false alerts and the 
accompanying delays. 

The level at which a detector is set depends 
on the facility. In prisons or courtrooms, for 
instance, they are usually calibrated very high so 
that any metal will cause the alarm to ring. But 
in an airport where people wearing a wide 
variety of metal objects pass through every day, 
the settings of such machines vary depending on 
the time of year, the perceived threat level, and 
the passenger traffic. For instance, during the 
busy holiday season, many such alarms are 
turned way down. Otherwise, the huge crush of 
travelers and packages (full of metal objects in 
foil wrapping) would cause such a traffic jam 
that riots would occur. 

Detector settings also vary by regions. For 
example, in the United States detectors in smaller 
airports in much of the Midwest and South are 
set very low, while in New York they are usually 
set to maximum sensitivity. It follows that it is 
easier to take components or weapons aboard a 
plane if the objects contain material less likely to 
have a magnetic field and if one boards at 
smaller airports or during the holiday season. 

Weapons can be formed out of material less 
magnetic than steel, such as aluminum or 
beryllium copper. Even plastic may be suitable 
for weapon parts in which strength is not 
critical. I am certain that a major component 
could be made out of the same tough plastic that 
Choate Machine & Tool uses for its knives. For 
instance, you might want to buy an aluminum- 
framed Smith & Wesson, get an aluminum 
cylinder for it, and replace the barrel with one 
made of beryllium copper. Such a weapon would 
have a very low magnetic signature. The Smith & 
Wesson M317 looks good from this viewpoint, or 
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you might want to go to a very small weapon 
such as a Rocky Mountain Arms Derringer. 
Weighing only 4 ounces, it obviously gives off 
less of a magnetic signature than an 8 3/8-inch 
M29 Smith & Wesson. 

Shielding a weapon from the scanners also 
will make it more difficult to detect. Wrapping 
the weapon in lead foil and taping it to your 
body is one way that has worked. 

Another technique is to carry the weapon in 
the groin area where the side scanners have to 
overcome shielding effects of your legs to detect 
the weapon’s presence. Of course, a hand-held 
scanner might detect the weapon, but these 
scanners typically are not used unless there is 
an alert. 

I recommend that you try out your weapon 
and carry method before using it. Since you may 
not have access to a metal detector to practice 
on, I suggest you take objects of the same weight 
and made of the same material as the weapon or 
parts you hope to smuggle aboard a plane, hide 
them the same way you plan on for your real 
trip, and go visit the airport. It is not unlawful to 
carry metal past a detector, only a weapon. Go 
out and walk through the detectors just as if you 
were seeing someone off on a trip. If you set off 
the detector, then you know that material or 
weight or carry method will not work. If you get 
past with no alarm going off, you should be able 
to carry a weapon in the same way as long as it 
is made of equivalent material—and as long as 
the detectors are set at the same sensitivity level 
as during your experiment. 

All the above information may be of use to 
us in foreign countries or in future situations 
when individual civil rights might not be 
respected. This information is included for these 
purposes only. 


CHAPTER 


20 


EMERGENCY 
HANDGUNS 


There is a growing urgency in certain 
quarters in the United States to prohibit outright 
or severely limit handguns for all Americans. 
You see this influence on television, in 
newspaper editorials, in public demonstrations, 
in our schools. I don’t suppose there is anyone 
who opposes such repressive government 
measures who does not at some time think to 
himself, What if these antigun advocates 
managed even temporarily to take charge and 
force their will upon us, how could I make my 
own weapon so that despite their efforts to violate 
my human rights I could be armed? 

If you own a machine shop (or have access 
to one), the matter is quite simple. In that case, 
you simply take a block of steel and cut out the 
object you wish to fashion (or as the sculptor 
replied when asked how he made the elephant 
statue from a block of marble, cut out everything 


that doesn’t look like an elephant). But what if 
you do not have such equipment? Or what if you 
do not have the skills to use the equipment? Can 
you still make something that will be deadly and 
reliable? For if we can make the weapon, then 
obviously we can use it to get better weapons 
from those who seek to deny lawful citizens the 
right to bear arms, a right provided in the U.S. 
Constitution. No Jew in Nazi-controlled Europe 
had any obligation to respect the authority or 
position of an SS officer, and no SS officer 
should have expected anything less than violent 
resistance to his efforts to commit genocide. 
With the proper response, there might not have 
been a need for the Nuremberg Trials of 1946. 
This issue of homemade weapons is hardly a 
new one. In the 1920s and 1930s, there were 
efforts to ban handguns just as today. In fact, the 
National Firearms Act of 1934 originally was 
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This pistol made out of wood, fishing line, and rubber bands would pass through any metal detector. This example was 
made out of commonly available material by famed weapons designer Carbine Williams when he was still a child. 


going to include pistols and revolvers as well as 
machine guns and suppressors, but fortunately 
wiser heads prevailed (or perhaps not—if such a 
blatantly unconstitutional law had been passed 
at that time, it likely would have been struck 
down quickly by the courts, establishing a strong 
legal precedent for today’s courts). 

While doing research for this book, I came 
across a wonderful article about making a 
homemade .45-caliber, two-shot pistol in an 
American Rifleman article of the mid-1920s. It 
looked like it would work, but could I, with 
virtually no tools and what I acknowledge to be 
limited skills and patience, do it? It was time for 
an experiment. 

In the initial weapon, the caliber selected 
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was .45 Colt (no doubt, at the time to get a 
readily available cartridge and good power). 
Today, a more commonly available cartridge 
would be the .38 Special or 9x19mm. Because 
the latter cartridge is rimless, which complicates 
our project, I selected the .38 Special. While 
testing a Liberator .45 ACP pistol, which was 
made by the U.S. government in 1942 to be 
dropped to resistance groups in Asia and Europe 
during World War II, I was struck by two facts: 
(1) the barrel was a seamless steel tube that had 
no rifling, and (2) the bore was bigger than the 
bullet, so pressure dropped rapidly, making it 
fairly easy to fashion a safe but cheap design to 
contain .45 ACP ammunition. Because the .38 
Special has a .357 bore, I wanted a barrel 
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A .45 Liberator pistol. 


diameter greater than that but not so big that I 
lost any guiding effect at all. 

You need to have something to hold on to 
when you fire a weapon, as well as some way to 
mount the necessary hardware. The first need 
can be resolved by using a wooden frame to 
which you can screw the mounting hardware. 
Next, there needs to be some way to hold the 
barrels in place on the stock. The best way to do 
this simply, since you must load the weapon 
from the rear, is to use a standard door hinge. 
The lower portion is mounted on the top 
portion. The whole thing is then held in place by 
a large screw. Naturally, you loosen that screw to 


open the action. This is not as convenient as a 
top lever, but just as good for safety, I believe. 

Now that the barrels are mounted firmly, we 
must have a way to fire the weapon. Obviously, 
a trigger-sear method would be best, but that is 
beyond our anticipated tool and skill level. 
Instead, we can take a page from John 
Newman’s tricks and use a slip hammer. This 
can be a stove bolt with a sharpened section as 
the firing pin or with a pin inserted in the bolt 
and ground to proper dimensions. By attaching a 
spring to pull it forward, you get a slip-gun-like 
effect: you pull the bolt to the rear and then let it 
slip away from your thumb, driving the bolt 
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toward the “firing pin” and then hitting the 
primer, thereby firing the cartridge. The bolts are 
mounted on the side of the wooden frame by a 
screw holding them in place loosely enough that 
they can rotate around the screw. 

If a person understands the design, gets his 
parts together, and works diligently, it should be 
possible to make this pistol within an hour. All 
the parts are easily available at the local 
hardware store and should not raise any 
eyebrows when purchased. In fact, I doubt that, 
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until assembled, anyone would even understand 
what the parts were in your bag. 

The most difficult thing to obtain is the 
ammunition, but given the wide variety of 
ammunition for which the weapon could be 
chambered, I think it would be relatively simple 
to obtain or smuggle it. 

This project tells us that it is truly easy, 
inexpensive, and easy for a person dedicated to 
being armed to accomplish his goal. All in all, it 
makes for a very inspirational lesson for all of us. 


CHAPTER 


21 


COLD- 
CARRY 
GUNS 


If you view the right to own and carry 
weapons as a fundamental human right, as I do, 
you must be dismayed by the examples of rulers 
throughout history who attempted to limit the 
ability of the common man to own weapons. 

The United States was a rare exception to this 
historical trend. Our Founding Fathers wrote the 
Second Amendment guaranteeing an individual’s 
right to own and bear arms, free from government 
restrictions. They clearly were more concerned 
about a government’s abuse of authority than an 
individual’s potential misuse of weapons. 

Despite the Second Amendment, however, 
there have been efforts throughout our history to 
limit or take away a person’s right to own 
firearms. Naturally, these efforts take many 
forms, from outright outlawing of certain kinds 
of firearms to licenses to registration, but all can 
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ultimately be defeated if the government 
agencies do not know that you own certain 
firearms. If they don’t know what you own, they 
cannot attempt to take it from you. The question 
then becomes how to obtain and retain such 
weapons away from the prying eyes of 
government agents. 

One way is to make your own weapons, as 
discussed in Chapter 21. Another solution is 
cold-carry weapons. Here, I explain how to 
eliminate the tracking information from factory 
firearms so that nobody will know that you have 
certain firearms or will be able to trace them to 
you if have to discard any. 


TAKE A NUMBER 


The methods used to keep track of weapons 
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differ from agency to agency, but most are based 
on the unique serial number applied to a 
weapon at the factory. Typically, a factory can 
tell where the weapon went first after it left the 
factory and, if it went to a wholesaler first, from 
there to its next destination as well. Typically, in 
the United States, it is possible to track it to the 
first retail buyer. After that, of course, things get 
a lot more difficult because in many states, 
individuals can sell weapons free of any record- 
keeping requirements. Especially in more rural 
areas or among older people, subsequent 
purchasers are completely unknown. 


A Cold Trail 

The first break in the chain is to make certain 
that the first retail purchaser of the weapon is dead 
or inaccessible. A weapon sold today to a 70-year- 
old man or a seriously ill 25-year-old will probably 
be completely “cold” in 25 or fewer years. That 
means that if you buy a firearm from that person 
today and there is no obvious reason anyone who 
will ask him to whom he sold it before he is dead 
or senile, the information most probably will never 
be disclosed. 


Mistakes on Registration Forms 

Another way to avoid the tracking problem is 
to miswrite the number on government forms. 
Many quite innocent mistakes can throw off 
government officials. I have frequently seen 
people mistakenly use assembly numbers or 
government part stock numbers on handguns as 
their serial numbers. Similarly, taking the 
number off the slide on a mismatched gun or the 
grips instead of the receiver on a Colt SAA pistol 
brings back amusing memories for me. Even if 
gun owners get the correct number, they may 
forget to include the letters. For instance, Liigers 
were numbered to 9,999 but also included a 
letter. If you don’t include the letter, the 
weapon’s serial number is incomplete. The same 
goes for a Colt Gold Cup that has a number 
followed by the letters NM. Even if you get down 
everything that is part of the serial number, it is 
still possible to “mistake” certain digits: a 1 
becomes a 7 or 9, a 6 becomes an 8, or a 3 turns 
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into an 8, and so on. Add a zero in the middle or 
perhaps at the end or beginning. 


Removing or Altering Numbers on the Weapon 

Removing or altering numbers can also be 
useful. Naturally, merely filing numbers off is 
not sufficient. First you must punch the entire 
area with a pin punch to upset the metal 
structure and then grind it off. Better yet is to 
use a knurling tool on the area after grinding it. 
No one will raise any pesky numbers after that. 

Of course, on some weapons the numbers 
can be totally removed. On early K-9 pistols with 
plastic frames, they could be removed by simply 
heating up a coat hanger and wiping it around 
the number, thus removing it. The metal plates 
on Glock pistols can be easily removed without 
affecting the structure. There was at one time a 
flourishing industry in drilling out the serial 
number area on Ingram M10/M1l1s with a drill 
press and then (for the sophisticated) welding in 
the area with body compound or (for the more 
tool impaired) simply leaving the hollow. 

Any of the weapons left behind should not 
come back to haunt you as long as you 
remember to watch for extra numbers on barrels 
and slides in the cases of many European guns. 
Naturally, the same treatment given to the 
receiver will work there also. 


Numbers Aren’t the Only Identifiers 
That Can Be Changed 

While on the subject of making weapons 
untraceable, keep in mind what ballistics experts 
use to identify what weapons are used in various 
crimes. It is the markings made on the bullet by 
your barrel, the marks on the empty casings 
found at the scene. 

What does this tell us? A replaced barrel will 
solve the problem, and the replaced barrel can be 
cut up, puddled with a torch, or put on a railroad 
track to be squashed like a penny. Failing that, a 
few stiff scrapes with a steel-bore brush will 
sufficiently change the markings to allow any 
defense counsel to challenge a ballistics expert 
on the stand. An empty casing at the scene will 
have distinctive marks on it from the firing pin, 
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extractor, ejector, and bolt face. A few good 
scrubs on the bolt face with an emery cloth and a 
replaced firing pin, ejector, and extractor are 
quick, easy, and inexpensive solutions. 

Naturally, such parts should be obtained 
many years in advance, preferably in person at 
a show, where on any given day hundreds of 
people make purchases. Buy one item from one 
booth one day, another from a different vendor 
on another day, and so on to minimize your 
trail. Destroy the old parts by grinding them 
into nothingness, puddling them with your 
torch, or discarding them separately in other 
trash. No such parts are likely to attract 
anyone’s attention. 


Changing Specifications 

Changing specifications is a good way to 
confuse the paper trail. Change your .32 Colt 
Police Positive 4-inch to a 2-inch .38. This is 
easy enough to do. A .32 ACP Walther becomes 
a .380 with a barrel and magazine change. A .22 
Colt Ace, a .45 with a slide change. A quick 
review of George Nonte’s fine book will give you 
all sorts of good ideas. 


WEAPONS FROM OLDER OR 
DEFUNCT BUSINESSES 


Of course, if a factory is destroyed or its 
records either are sold or become nonexistent, 
you can take advantage of this and break the 
paper trail to your firearms. For instance, law 
enforcement officials are not going to be able to 
get any results from the Mauser factory or 
Hopkins & Allen in tracking any of its early 
weapons. In fact, older weapons of any kind— 
whether the factory or manufacturer exists or 
not—can be hard to trace. A letter from Colt 
saying that it shipped a weapon in 1939 toa 
store now long out of business is not likely to 
lead to any modern trails. And a weapon 
doesn’t have to be that old to be untraceable: 
usually anything sold before 1968 is difficult to 
trace because most states did not require gun 
stores to keep records before then, and even 
those stores that did have a recording policy 


before 1968 did not use computers to retain the 
registration information. 

In the same vein, a sale to a retailer now out 
of business will not harvest much information 
for law enforcement agencies. Although it is true 
that these records were supposed to be turned 
over to the government at the close of business, 
a retailer may or may not have all the records or 
the surviving widow or heir may or may not be 
able to locate them all. Many people are simply 
poor record keepers. 


FOREIGN WEAPONS 


For weapons imported from overseas, 
recovery of information is usually even more 
difficult for U.S. law enforcement agencies. This 
is compounded for weapons sold before 1968 
when mail-order sales were common and little 
was required in the way of record keeping. 
Asking Ye Olden Hunter to whom it shipped a 
$39.95 Colt Government Model in 1963 is not 
likely to get much in the way of results. It costs 
money to maintain and retain records, so why 
would any company do so unless required to by 
the government or because it manufactured the 
goods and needed to track the weapons for 
future repair or warranty problems. 


TROPHY WEAPONS 


Captured weapons are another fine source of 
cold weapons. If the last guy before you who 
had the Chinese 66 Tokarev pistol is a dead 
member of the North Vietnamese Army, as is the 
case with my pistol, it is unlikely anyone will 
know where it is unless you tell them. Likewise, 
after the Falklands War in the 1980s, there was a 
flourishing trade in Argentine Hi-Power 9mm 
pistols for a while in England. Anything small 
enough to fit in a duffel bag is likely to turn up, 
and I heard of bigger things coming home in 
truck gas tanks after the 1990 Gulf War. 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


Another source of weapons is government 
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stocks of weapons. When I was employed by the 
federal government in the 1970s, I discovered that 
both M16 and M14 rifles were shipped out of the 
factory to the government without listing their 
numbers. Only when the weapons got to battalion 
level were the numbers recorded. Until then, no 
one wrote down the numbers. If one or more rifles 
“fell off the truck,” it was impossible to say with 
certainty that it belonged to the U.S. government 
even though it was stamped “U.S. Property.” No 
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one, including the factory personnel, knew for 
certain exactly what serial-numbered weapons had 
been sold to the U.S. government. 


By applying oneself to the task, there is no 
reason why anyone who lives in a country such 
as the United States cannot obtain a weapon free 
of government interference or registration. 


CHAPTER 
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BLACK-POWDER 
HANDGUNS 


Black-powder handguns fall into two major 
groups, originals and replicas. Original handguns 
were made at a time when they were the height 
of available technology and were designed to 
actually be used. Replica firearms are made at a 
time when more advanced ignition systems exist 
but copy an obsolete system. Replicas are 
typically designed for less serious uses (e.g., 
Teenactments, hunting, target shooting) or by 
people who live in areas of the world where 
government officials do not trust them with 
more modern weapons. 

Black-powder weapons come in three types: 
flintlock (perhaps wheel lock also should be 
considered, but practically it is so close to 
flintlock that I will consider them together), 
percussion, and cartridge. With the last type, 
you get some crossover in cartridge weapons 


that were originally designed for black powder 
but now use smokeless loads. This is not the 
case with the muzzleloader variations where 
smokeless loads are completely out of the 
question. Black-powder weapons can vary from 
single shot to multiple loaders and from crude 
weapons to the finest weapons ever made. 


FLINTLOCK 


Flintlock weapons are typically single-shot 
weapons—but not always. The key element in 
an effective flintlock pistol is a quick lock. The 
flintlock process works as follows: the lock 
holding a flint falls forward, and the flint strikes 
a metal pan cover, showering sparks into the 
powder in the pan. The powder then burns into 
the flash hold and ignites the main powder 
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Author shooting the .45 Colt loaded with black powder. It makes quite a cloud and is good fun. 


charge. Obviously, a flintlock is never going to 
be as fast as a cartridge firearm, but the faster 
the lock, the better. Also the more certain the 
shower of sparks, the better. This is determined 
by the quality of the flint, as well as the quality 
and design of the metal pan cover. 

Although double-barrel flintlocks exist (and 
even more barrels for that matter, though they 
are oddities), single-barrel weapons are more 
common. The flintlock’s lack of reliability—often 
due to wet or windy weather—and speed in 
reloading is what made bayonets and swords 
(and later Bowie knives) so popular in the pre- 
Colt-revolver era. 

The biggest concern with all muzzleloading 
weapons (and perhaps all weapons for that 
matter) is safety. Unlike cartridge weapons, 
which are pointed away from you while being 
loaded, muzzleloading weapons at some point in 
the reloading point toward you. Since the 
propellant can be ignited with either a spark or 
the smoldering piece of cloth that remains in the 
bore, you must be careful not to aim the weapon 
at yourself (or anyone else). This is especially so 
once the bullet is rammed home—having the 
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powder ignited would be alarming, but the bullet 
is the dangerous part of the package. This means 
that with a flintlock you should (1) block the 
hammer so it will not fall (thus showering 
sparks into the pan), (2) wait until the last step 
in the process to prime the pan, and (3) never 
bend over the muzzle in any case. 
All black-powder weapons produce enough 
smoke to satisfy everyone. In the days of old 
after a few volleys, the battlefield became almost 
impossible to see across. Until you fire black- 
powder weapons, you do not appreciate what an 
advance France gave the world in the 1880s 
when it developed smokeless powder. One can 
only wonder whether casualties would have 
been as high during World War I if the 
combatants had been using black powder. 


PERCUSSION 


Percussion weapons typically offer a lot 
quicker lock speed than flintlocks and, what’s 
more critical, greater certainty of firing. With 
percussion weapons, people no longer had to be 
concerned about getting a shower of sparks into 
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a pan and igniting the powder, nor did they have 
to worry about the wind blowing loose powder 
away. Further, percussion ignition removed a 
time-consuming step in the loading process. 

Although percussion rifles and handguns are 
available in much the same pattern as their 
flintlock predecessors, the percussion system 
saw the development of the revolver system. The 
introduction of the revolver was, of course, a 
major step forward—so substantial, in fact, that 
it is almost impossible for us to grasp today. The 
difference between an 1828 single-shot pistol 
and an 1848 six-shot Colt .44 Dragoon revolver 
represented a revolution in firearms technology, 
much more so than the development of the 
semiautomatic pistol. For the first time, a person 
could fire five or six rounds without reloading or 
exchanging weapons. It was such a revolution in 
weapons that it effectively made obsolete a class 
of weapons, the sword and heavy knife, that had 
dominated individual combat for centuries. 
People still carried these personal weapons, of 
course, but they were fewer, and even those who 
carried them did so with the expectation of less 
real usefulness. 

With percussion weapons the same 
precautions about safety in loading discussed 
earlier must be followed carefully. As with the 
flintlock, preparing the ignition should be the 
final step: in the case of percussion weapons, 
affixing the percussion cap to the nipple. You 
must make certain the fit is snug—otherwise the 
cap will fall off—but not so tight that it has to be 
pushed on forcefully because it may well fire in 
that fashion. 

A percussion weapon is surprisingly 
effective for hunting as long as the shooter does 
his bit. Although I do-not claim any incredible 
hunting experience, I have found the old Indian 
saying of “one shot—kill ’em deer; two shots— 
maybe kill ’em deer; three shots—miss ’em 
deer” to be pretty accurate. A repeat shot might 
come in handy at times, but in all honesty, if 
you miss a typically stationary target the first 
time, you are unlikely to do better on a moving, 
alert animal. Of course, the first shot may knock 
an animal down, which then gets up to escape, 


which might prompt additional shots. However, 
if properly shot the first time, the animal is 
likely to lie down within a few hundred yards; 
once allowed a few minutes, a game animal is 
unlikely to get back up. The time you spend in 
reloading will force you to take the time to 
permit the animal to stiffen up, whereas 
running after it is unlikely to produce good 
results since most animals are considerably 
faster than humans. 

Black-powder percussion weapons have their 
shortcomings. They create a large cloud of 
smoke, and their trajectory is often quite high 
because of the inefficient nature of the powder 
coupled with the weight of the projectiles 
needed to get power. Percussion rifles can shoot 
accurately at long distances, but most people do 
not estimate distances very well and are very 
likely to shoot over or under an animal at 
anything more than 150 yards. For many 
hunters, that is really no problem. For instance, I 
have never killed an animal at more than 155 
measured yards. 

For more serious purposes, such as self- 
defense, the multiple-fire percussion revolver is 
clearly superior to a single-shot pistol. This was 
established firmly by Capt. Jack Hays of the 
Texas Rangers in his fight with the Comanches 
in late 1830s, and nothing has changed since 
then to make people think differently. 


CARTRIDGE 


A person armed with a percussion revolver is 
actually fairly well armed, though not as 
efficiently as a person with a cartridge weapon 
using smokeless loads. A .44 cap-and-ball 
revolver is about equal in power to a .44 Russian 
factory round, and a .36 caliber is the rough 
equivalent of a .38 Smith & Wesson load. 
Although neither is exactly a “knockdown” 
cartridge, enough people have been stopped 
with them over the years to suggest that they are 
adequate to the task. 

The major problem with the cap-and-ball 
revolver is uncertainty of fire. Although they are 
better sealed against moisture than a flintlock 
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(and can be made even more so by various 
methods), they are still not suitable for heavy 
rainstorms. Interestingly enough, in the early 
days of cartridge revolvers before the factories 
had gotten their quality control up, many 
knowledgeable people preferred the known 
reliability of the cap-and-ball weapon over the 
unknown quality of one using factory cartridges. 

Still the speed of reloading is slower, and 
unless reloaded each day with fresh loads 
(something the early-day shooters could do since 
firing their revolvers to clear them would cause 
little concern and at the same time give them 
shooting practice), you run the risk that the 
powder might have gotten wet and will misfire. 
Black powder is deliquescent (i.e., attracts and 
absorbs moisture). Having said that, it is only 
fair to say that every year, people find cap-and- 
ball weapons that have remained loaded for 
decades, if not a century or more, and once 
fired, do so with deadly effect. 

A cap-and-ball revolver may be useful for 
reenactors, sportsmen who want to hunt small to 
medium-sized game, and people who merely 
wish to experience what it was like back in 
great-great-granddad’s day. However, absent 
something exceptional in the way of legal 
restraints, it is best not to depend on this 
revolver for self-defense today. Having said that, 
certainly our ancestors were not ill armed when 
they swung a loaded, fully capped Colt .44 
Dragoon from the hip. Many were the buffalo, 
Indians, and white men killed by this weapon, 
as well as by revolvers inferior to this one. 

The first cartridge revolvers used black 
powder. In fact, many of our most common 
revolver rounds of today originally used black 
powder. The large quantity of black powder 
necessary then to produce enough velocity to 
throw the solid lead projectile with enough 
authority accounts for the large case size of 
these rounds. Such cartridges as the .22 rimfire, 
.32 Smith & Wesson, .38 Special, .44 Special, or 
.45 Colt, to name a few, all started out as this 
way. Today, these cartridges are typically loaded 
with smokeless powder in an amount that leaves 
a lot of space in the case. Factories have to be 


concerned about the pressures they give to their 
smokeless loads because their potential 
pressures are considerably higher. 

Although there are fewer and fewer black- 
powder cartridge weapons in daily use today, 
there are still no doubt hundreds carried and 
relied upon by people who either do not know 
any better or have limited means. Who among 
us has not at some time used an old Smith & 
Wesson .32 Top Break for instance? Liability 
concerns are what causes the factories to limit 
the power of such cartridges. It is also why the 
smokeless-only variants of such cartridges (e.g., 
the .357 Magnum and .44 Magnum) can be 
loaded to substantially greater power levels. It 
is also why the reloader can top the factory 
loads since he will know (we hope) the limits 
of his weapon. 

Black-powder cartridge weapons are useful 
because they offer people a virtually unregulated 
weapon of far greater reliability than a cap-and- 
ball weapon but at prices that are not excessive. 
Although it is true that such collectable weapons 
as Colt Single-Action Army revolvers (M1873) 
are very expensive, many other remarkably 
effective variations are quite reasonable. For 
instance, a Smith & Wesson .38 Top Break 
Hammerless (Centennial) makes a pocket pistol 
only slightly less effective than a current .38 
Special. Both the Webley MK IV and Smith & 
Wesson Double Action 44-40 are excellent belt 
guns that will perform any task and may be 
better than many weapons currently designed 
for defensive use. 

Because of U.S. firearms laws, another plus 
of black-powder cartridges is that weapons 
using these cartridges can be sold through the 
mails, are transferred free of federal restrictions 
(meaning a New Jersey resident at a Texas gun 
show can buy one just as he could do before 
1968), and are legal even for people who are 
otherwise prohibited by federal law from 
owning firearms. 

In addition to these obvious benefits, black- 
powder-cartridge weapons can serve as a useful 
guide to the past. Re-creating the experiences of 
our Victorian and Edwardian ancestors can be 
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good fun in itself, as well as providing a valuable 
learning experience. 

Weapons originally chambered for black- 
powder cartridges can be shot with either black- 
powder loads or appropriate smokeless loads. 
Historically oriented shooters may not wish to 
use smokeless loads, but for the more practical 
shooter such loads are preferred because the 
lack of smoke makes cleanup easier. 

At some point in the future, people will look 
back on us today and think that our weapons 
were quaint but historically interesting. Yet 
today, armed with them and the appropriate 
loads, we all feel quite comfortable confronting 
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the biggest land animals in the world, pursuing 
desperate men, and performing all the tasks that 
the handgun is used for. We know their 
limitations and plan accordingly. Our ancestors, 
whether they used flintlocks, percussion pieces, 
or black-powder cartridge revolvers, probably 
felt exactly as we do now. They understood the 
limitations and acted accordingly but went 
forward, certain in the knowledge that what they 
had was better than what had existed previously. 

Using black-powder weapons today not only 
can provide a way around restrictive firearm 
laws but also a bridge to a time to which we can 
go and learn things of surprising value. 
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THE SURPLUS 
SCENE 


High-quality handguns are always expensive 
because of the engineering talent, development 
costs, and machine time put into them. 
Occasionally, however, market conditions 
produce brief intervals during which handguns 
are available at prices substantially less that 
might be expected. This is generally caused by a 
market glut or the government’s subsidizing the 
weapons initial research, development, and 
production costs through large preproduction 
orders. This is the so-called surplus market. 

It is obvious that military equipment 
represents a substantial surplus market 
potential. Unfortunately, the U.S. military has 
taken the position that it does not wish to sell its 
surplus weapons on the market. Whether this 
stems from a political decision designed to 
disarm U.S. citizens, a desire to avoid competing 
with domestic manufacturers, or a combination 
of both is not clear. Whatever it may be, the 


surplus scene is dominated by foreign military 
weapons. Some of the surplus inventory comes 
from weapons supplied to foreign countries by 
the U.S government, but the firearms still come 
from foreign armies, not directly from U.S. 
military source. 

The boom time for surplus was in the 1950s 
and early 1960s when foreign military markets 
were either downsizing or converting to more 
modern weapons. The militaries then sold a wide 
variety of obsolete weapons to surplus dealers, 
who then flooded the market. I remember well 
Colt Government model pistols for $35. Brand- 
new commercial models sold for $65 at the time, 
so the savings were substantial. Many surplus 
guns were only useful for the collectors because 
they were obsolete long before they were sold 
off. Still, bargains did exist. 

The military surplus market dried up after 
Congress placed various restrictions on surplus 
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A Smith & Wesson M15 4-inch nickel .38 special with the 
test targets shot off-hand by the author at 25 yards using 
Federal 158-grain LHP + P—standard FBI ammunition. 
This revolver is hard to beat for accurate shooting. 


weapons, and only surplus police weapons could 
be imported. This was not as bad as it could 
have been for the handgun market because the 
German police rearmed in the 1980s and 
dumped a large number of Walther pistols on the 
market. Of course, most were in .32 ACP, but at 
least it was something. 

However, the biggest benefit to the surplus 
market came in the 1980s when many U.S. 
police departments switched to the self-loading 
pistol. As a consequence, thousands of fine 
police-style revolvers hit the surplus scene. 
Today, an excellent Smith & Wesson 4-inch .38, 
K-frame, fixed-sight revolver can be purchased 
for $149. That is the equivalent of $19 in 1960s 
dollars, when the Colt surplus .45 went for $35. 
In those same days, a 4-inch military surplus .38 
Special sold for $29.95. So you can see that they 
are cheaper now! They are also totally up to date 
and almost certainly in much better condition. 
Police weapons are rarely shot, and when they 
are it is generally with lead bullets, almost 
always with noncorrosive ammunition, and are 
generally maintained by in-house factory-trained 
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armorers. The surplus military revolver of 1963, 
on the other hand, had more than likely been 
shot with corrosive jacketed ammunition and 
exposed to a much harder life than its police 
counterpart. 

This switch to the self-loading pistol yielded 
a large supply of excellent revolvers. However, it 
also caused a number of nonpolice citizens to 
want self-loaders, thereby reducing the demand 
for these surplus revolvers. Additionally (as the 
ladies of Boston replied when asked where they 
bought their hats, “We already had our hats”), 
many K-frame, 4-inch .38 Special revolver 
fanciers “already had their revolvers.” Such 
typical enthusiasts wanted something else, 
something better, or at least something different 
from a plain-vanilla .38 Special. The market 
responded, and prices dropped. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union finally 
collapsed and a produced a flood of handguns. 
Most were more suitable for the military 
collector, but the availability of better 
ammunition from old manufacturers means that 
the person who wishes to buy an inexpensive 
pocket pistol has a great opportunity. Before, 
there were cheap U.S. self-loaders of dubious 
quality and design, expensive German or Swiss 
guns, and a few Spanish, Belgian, or French 
weapons thrown in. Now with the Russian and 
former Soviet bloc guns available, the potential 
purchaser can get a handgun almost equal to the 
commercial German or Swiss designs at the price 
of a cheap U.S.-produced, low-quality self- 
loader. Quite a bargain! 

As with many fluid situations, the surplus 
market changes. What is available today might 
not be here tomorrow; what may be impossible 
to find today may be common tomorrow. Look 
around and see what is available. Much of it is 
obviously obsolete or so old and questionable 
that its only value is to the collector. Yet there 
are other handguns that will appear, especially 
in the police surplus market, that may prove to 
be excellent, low-cost weapons for your needs. 
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POS TERS 


People use handguns not for their accuracy or 
power but rather for convenience. Handguns 
allow an individual to carry a weapon but still 
have both hands free at all times. Plus, there is no 
long, fairly heavy object in the way, as a rifle is 
(even slung across the back or chest). To get the 
true benefits of this convenience, yet also get the 
minimal response time, a good holster is a must. 

The ways in which we carry a handgun have 
developed over the last 400 or so years, from one 
thrust one into a sash around the waist to a 
modern molded Kydex holster capable of 
withstanding more abuse and chemicals than the 
wearer is likely to survive. 


CRITERIA FOR A HOLSTER 


A container to hold the handgun is not a 
holster, although some people seem to confuse it 


with one. Rather a holster is something that holds 
the weapon in a ready position, awaiting retrieval 
by the shooter: it must hold it securely so the 
weapon will be available when needed. It must 
release it rapidly when needed—if it does not, the 
usefulness of the handgun is seriously 
compromised. It is nice if the holster also protects 
the weapon from the environment, but this is less 
critical than security and retrievability. It is far 
better to have a worn finish than a weapon that 
cannot be drawn immediately. It is nice if the 
holster is inexpensive and easily made, but when 
the time comes to actually use the holster for its 
intended purpose, cost and ease of manufacture 
are of only minor importance, at least to the 
individual user. 

The prioritization of the criteria for a holster 
depends on the purpose of the holster. A military 
holster has a use different from one the 
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sportsman’s has for game hunting. Likewise, the 
holster worn by a uniformed police officer has 
requirements different from those for 
plainclothes officers or civilian gun handlers. 
Still, access, speed, security, and protection are 
all important criteria for any holster. 

There are certain other things to look for 
when selecting a holster: 


1. The holster should be fitted to the weapon to 
be carried. Despite occasional attempts to 
design the universal holster, a good holster is 
designed for the specific handgun, and it 
should be used only for that weapon. It 
should be fitted to the weapon closely by the 
boning process. You should feel the weapon 
click into place when you put it in the 
holster, and it should take a definite pull to 
retrieve the weapon. 

2. The holster should not activate any portion 
of the weapon, such as a magazine release or 
safety. Occasionally holsters do so, and such 
designs must be avoided at all costs. 

3. The belt loop must fit exactly the size of belt 
you intend to use with the holster. Naturally, 
broader belts will carry more weight than 
narrower belts, but no matter what belt size 
you prefer, it must be a tight push through the 
loop on the holster for otherwise the holster 
will shift when you carry it. When that 
occurs, the weapon will not be in the 
expected position when it comes time to use 
it. Don’t be deceived by illustrations from the 
Old West showing cowboys aboard bucking 
broncos with their holster and belt flopping in 
the air. This will never cut it for the gunman. 

4. Belts, like holsters, need to be made out of 
good, stiff leather that is able to support the 
weight carried on it. Horsehide is best (see 
below under “Materials”). The belt should 
not be soft enough to be rolled tightly, as 
with thin, flexible belts. Cloth or fabric/web 
belts are simply unacceptable in my 
judgment because they don’t have the 
required degree of rigidity. (As a quick aside, 
1- to 1 1/2-inch belts seem best for 
plainclothes use, while broader belts are best 


for duty belts, on which something beyond 
the holster, spare ammunition, and club are 
likely to be carried. A 1 1/4-inch belt of 
proper material, however, will hold up under 
the weight of a Government Model, two spare 
magazines, and an ASP baton quite well yet 
not appear out of place when worn with a 
dress suit. If worn as a duty belt rather than 
as a pants belt, you need some way to fasten 
the holster to your belt to keep it from 
moving. For the uniformed police officer, 
keepers are the solution) 

For the outdoorsman who wants to wear 
the pistol belt over the clothes to improve 
withdrawal speed, some type of adjustable 
belt is a good idea since, obviously, changes 
in weather will result in more or less clothing 
being worn. The type of belt used for U.S. 
General Officer’s pistol belts always seemed 
good to me. 


MATERIALS 


Traditionally, holsters have been made of 
leather. Of course, holsters have been made of 
other materials as well. Currently, nylon or 
plastic holsters are common. 


Nylon 

Holsters made of nylon (or some derivative) 
have progressed beyond the cheap pouch-type 
designs originally seen and today feature an 
inexpensive material that is long-lasting, cheap, 
and mildew resistant. This last feature is 
especially useful in high-humidity tropical 
regions. Nylon holsters do not rot, but they are 
bulky and heavy for their size and do not hold 
the weapon rigidly enough for those raised on 
highly boned holsters by Seventrees or Ken Null. 
Mass-purchased nylon holsters might be suitable 
for a security guard firm or a military unit, but 
they don’t suit my needs or tastes. 

On the other hand, plastic or derivatives like 
Kydex can be tightly fitted to the weapon to hold it 
securely in place yet allow for instant release. It 
also looks highly boned like a good leather holster, 
is not bulky, and resists rot. Of course, some of the 
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synthetic materials will melt if they come in 
contact with certain solvents, but the better 
materials are surprisingly durable and resistant to 
anything that the typical shooter is ever likely to 
put on his weapon to maintain it. Another 
drawback is that they are hot to wear if used as an 
inside-the-waistband holster. These synthetic 
holsters look very useful, can be easily and 
cheaply made, and are quite nice if you can accept 
the severely practical appearance. If I were to go 
on an expedition to the headwaters of Brazilian 
rainforest rivers, I might prefer a synthetic holster. 
For traveling on the byways of urban America or 
Europe, I prefer horsehide. It is a matter of taste, I 
suppose, not anything more objective. 


Leather 

Traditional holsters can be made out of a 
number of different leathers, and many makers 
offer a wide variety for presentation or other 
reasons. However, cowhide and horsehide seem 
to be the main types. Naturally, cowhide holsters 
are cheaper to make, and some makers claim that 
they are superior to horsehide, but most users 
believe that horsehide holsters wear longer and 
are better overall. In Vietnam, the only holsters 
that survived even one tour in the field were the 
horsehide holsters by Seventrees. Cowhide 
holsters all seemed to rot away within 12 months 
in the field, especially during the rainy season. 

Properly boned and designed to fit the 
weapon, horsehide holsters will hold your 
weapon in place even if you are walking on your 
hands without a safety strap, yet still allow 
immediate access to the weapon. In general, 
horsehide holsters are best, and they can be 
made even better if faced with sharkskin. The 
sharkskin is too thin to be used for the holster 
itself, but sewing it onto the horsehide results in 
an incredibly long-wearing, rugged holster. Such 
rigs look good years after they are made despite 
heavy use (if not actual abuse) over the years. 


DESIGN 


Designing holsters is an art, and not 
everyone can do it. Generally speaking, a few 
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7 Pe! 
This Elmer Keith-modified Colt SAA installed in this very 
fine carved holster. 


people do the designing, and the rest of the 
industry steals the designs (frequently missing 
key elements that render the original design 
truly useful), cheapens the method of 
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Early web gear, holster, and spare magazine (top) 
contrasted with current mid-1990s issue (bottom). Not 
much has changed. 


A blend of the best of old and new together: Colt 
Government Model C-1007 made in 1912 with Kydex 
holster made in 1997. When the pistol was made, no one 
would have dreamed that such materials would one day 
exist to make holsters! 


manufacture, and sells the results to a less 
discerning public at a substantially lower price. 


Safety Strap 

Many holster designs include a safety strap, 
and J have always been rather critical of such 
designs. I think with proper design and material 
you can get the security desired without the 
trouble that accompanies a safety strap. 

That said, there are certain designs and 
situations for which a safety strap may still be a 
good idea. For instance, the uniformed officer who 
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faces the constant risk of gun snatches during 
vehicle stops or domestic calls may appreciate this 
feature. The parachutist or pilot who may well 
expect to have severe g-forces pull on his weapon 
might find it valuable as well. I imagine that a 
loaded pistol flying around in a cockpit during 
aerobatics would be unsettling. (I remember a 
switchblade knife coming out of my pocket once 
and flying around and around, up and down, 
inside a carnival ride I was on. It was quite the 
challenge for me to grab the loose knife before it 
hit the blade-release button on the handle, maybe 
opening it up and doing who knows what to me. 
That was a lesson for me.) A lanyard might 
prevent a flyaway weapon, but I cannot say that 
safety straps are totally out of place. 


CARRY 


The holster can be carried in a variety of 
places, depending on your needs. For most 
occasions, the standard strong-side hip position 
is best—but not always (e.g., when hunting or 
carrying a rifle). 


Cross Draw 

The hunting handgun traditionally is a large, 
long-barreled revolver, and the cross draw allows 
easier carry and quicker retrieval than from a 
strong-side holster, especially when the weapon 
is bundled up under heavy clothing. When 
carrying a rifle in the field in addition to a 
handgun, I have also found the cross-draw 
position effective. Otherwise my rifle buttstock 
always seems to hit my pistol. Not only does this 
potentially knock the sights out of position and 
damage the finish on either or both weapons, 
but it also makes a very distinctive noise, which 
scares away game or gives away your location. 

As a position for carrying your spare 
defensive weapon, while practicing your pistol 
shooting on the isolated range (the scene of 
some attacks in my area of the country), it has 
always made good sense to me. 

Other than these reasons, I am not a cross- 
draw adherent, but you may find it useful for 
some specific purpose. 


Holsters 


Shoulder 

Some people like shoulder rigs, and for some 
they might be excellent. For instance, someone 
who expects to be wading through hip-deep 
water or snow or who wishes to spread out the 
weapon’s weight should find that shoulder rigs 
work well. I have never found them very 
appealing, but my good friend Leroy Thompson 
frequently uses one to carry a pair of autoloaders 
when on an executive protection assignment. 
Similarly Al Goerg used one for his hunting rig. 
Naturally, shoulder holsters used for hunting 
applications are usually not as sophisticated in 
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This Ken Null holster-belt combination illustrates a good 
raid team setup. A cross-draw Glock 17L on the left is 
backed up by a hip carry for the Glock 17. 


This holster for a Glock 17L was designed by the author 
and built by Ken Null for raid team use. 


design as the ones used for personal defense, but 
they still serve their purposes. 

The defensive cross-draw rig tends to be less 
pouchlike, uses thinner leather, and holds a 
lighter weapon. Possibly the best rigs for such 
purposes are the shoulder rigs designed by Ken 
Null to use form-fitting (and rust-resistant) 
plastic holsters. 


Other 
Besides all the typical places for holsters in the 
law enforcement or personal defense field, there are 
a number of other locations for holsters and 


These two side-pocket holsters by Kramer are designed for a 


Glock G26/27 (top) and Smith & Wesson M642 (bottom). 
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weapons that need at least to be briefly mentioned: 


Ankle 

Calf 

Crotch 

Pocket 

Overcoat 

Pendant 

Hair band 

Hat 

Off-body (not recommended except in very 
specialized undercover operations or when 
using a weapon unsuitable for concealed 
carry in the typical fashion, such as the 
Micro-Uzi SMG) 


All these carry methods have holsters that 
are more or less suitable for each location. 
Generally, the key elements are size and 
comfort, since an uncomfortable holster soon 
makes for an almost unbearable situation. Any 
carry method you select should be one that, after 
a few days, you simply do not think about. I 
rather liken it to buying a pair of new shoes. 
Although it is usual for the shoes to feel new for 
the first day or so, if you are still thinking about 
them after three days, you need to get a different 
pair. So it is with a proper holster. 

Although the carry methods may differ, the 
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These two ankle holsters can be comfortably worn for up to 
20 hours a day: (top) Null holster for ASP and (bottom) 
DeSanio holster for M49 3-inch Smith & Wesson. 


underlying philosophy and approach are the 
same. Unless you equip your handgun with an 
efficient, practical holster, you are severely 
limiting your handgun’s usefulness. 

Select a holster that has top-quality 
workmanship, materials, and design. The first 
two elements in the equation are commonplace; 
the last—proper design—is a lot harder to find. 


CHAPTER ) G 


SPARE AMMO 
OR SPARE GUN? 


Unlike the handguns on TV or in the movies, 
the gun you or I carry has a limited ammunition - 
capacity. Fired long enough, it will run out of 
ammunition. This will cause a break in the action 
under the best of circumstances and can occur at a 
particularly unfortunate time. Getting back into 
action as quickly as possible can be accomplished 
with either spare ammunition or weapons. 

Now, I realize that there are factors must be 
understood before approaching this subject: 


1. No one can shoot fast enough to make up for 
misses, and no one can carry enough 
ammunition to afford to miss his target. 

2. Generally, a shooter does about half as well 


in a real-life situation as on the range; thus, 
misses can be expected (or at least rounds 
that may not hit exactly right). 
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Handguns shoot projectiles of limited power; 
so, given the circumstances, one hit may not 
accomplish the desired goal. 

Most shooting incidents (either in the 
hunting or personal defense field) end 
quickly, leaving only a brief interval to fire 
and thereby limiting the number of rounds 
that can be fired. 

The fastest reload is a second gun capable of 
being drawn instantly and put into action. 


SPARE AMMUNITION 


First, I suppose we ought to limit our 
discussion to those situations where accessing 
extra ammunition is critical. We are not 
concerned here with the firing range where 
spare ammunition can be just thrown in a box or 
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can and dipped into as needed. We are 
concerned about hunting, personal defense, law 
enforcement, and military situations. 

For hunting, the obvious concerns of speed 
and concealment are much less critical. 
However, you frequently encounter people in the 
field carrying a belt full of cartridges in loops. 
This method seems undesirable because the 
ammunition is susceptible to corrosion in the 
loops and frequently falls out during rest stops 
along the trail. The loaded cartridge belt is also 
heavy on the hips. I wonder whether any real 
hunter needs to carry 50 rounds of pistol 
ammunition when deer hunting: it seems too 
optimistic to expect to shoot that much. For 
small-game hunting, this might make more 
sense, but then there’re still the problems of lost 
ammunition and corrosion. It’s much better is to 
carry ammunition (assuming a non-magazine- 
fed weapon) in a pouch. 


Ammo Pouch 

Ammunition pouches come in a variety of 
patterns, from the older drop boxes that dispense 
six loose cartridges into the hand to the better 
designs that dispense ammunition to the shooter 
two rounds at a time so he can rapidly insert 
them in the cylinder. For the hunter who may be 
using a single-action-style revolver, pouches 
holding loose single rounds are still available 
and perfectly useful. 

If a pouch is used, it should be covered to 
avoid losing ammunition and having weather 
affect the cartridges. Any snap should be dark 
for better concealment and to avoid reflecting 
light when hunting. Even a dark snap can still 
emit a flash unless the finish is dulled properly. 

Spare ammunition for a revolver should be 
carried in a different location than spare 
magazines for a self-loader. For the self-loader, 
carrying the spare magazines on the side 
opposite the pistol balances the load and permits 
the off hand to withdraw the magazine and 
insert it into the empty self-loader as it is held 
out in front of the shooter, who continues to 
focus on the threat. Loading a self-loader 
involves gross motor skills because both the 


These three revolver ammunition pouches reflect different 
styles: (top) single-cartridge Null rig, (middle) double- 
cartridge Horseshoe Leathers rig, and (bottom) three- 
cartridge Null rig. 


magazine housing and the magazine thrust into 
it are large. 

Reloading a revolver involves fine motor 
skills, and it helps if the weapon is steadied 
against the body. Thus, the spare ammunition 


Spare Ammo or Spare Gum? 


pouch should be worn on the right side where it 
will be convenient to the right hand. Typically, 
the shooter unloads the revolver with the weak 
hand and then transfers it from the strong hand 
to the weak hand. The weak hand then steadies 
the weapon against the body while the strong 
hand loads cartridges into the cylinder. They can 
be loaded singly or, more typically, two at a 
time. Some extremely well-skilled people can do 
three cartridges at a time. 

Spare speed loaders can hasten the process, 
but an object with five or six small holes is 
harder to hit perfectly than a single large hole, 
such as a self-loader’s butt magazine slot. Even 
with speed loaders, shifting the revolver to the 
weak hand improves your reloading 
performance. In either situation, extra revolver 
ammunition should be placed on the right side, 
not on the opposite as for the self-loading pistol. 

For the autoloading pistol, spare magazines 
should be carried on the side opposite the 
weapon. Many people like to carry two spare 
magazines when in “duty” uniform, but only 
one when in “soft” clothes. Because of their 
bulk, double-column magazines are especially 
hard to carry properly concealed. Typically, the 
spare magazines are carried outside the 
waistband, but for concealment purposes, they 
should be inside the waistband. Unfortunately, 
such magazines are bulky (especially double- 
column ones in carriers) and dig into your body 
since a lot of pressure is being placed on a very 
small area of the magazine. 

Interestingly enough, I have found that a 
triple-magazine pouch worn inside the 
waistband is actually easier to carry than a 
double-magazine one because the larger one 
spreads the pressure over a wider area (and it 
gets you an extra magazine full of ammunition). 

Extension magazines in a self-loading pistol 
are good for raids because they allow you to gain 
and maintain fire continuity. They are also very 
useful when used as spare magazines. Although 
such magazines are not suitable for carrying in 
your pisto! while it is worn on the belt (because 
they would cause it to jut out), they are useful 
for spare magazines. 
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Spare magazine pouches by Ken Null (left to right): M16, 
Beretta M9/10, M1076, and MP5. 


Perhaps the cleverest firearms idea in recent 
years was the FBI’s issuing of 11-shot extended 
magazines for use with the Smith & Wesson 
M1076 self-loading pistol. These magazines can 
be worn on the officer’s belt until the time to 
reload, and then he can insert the 11-shot 
magazine in place of a standard 9-shot model. 
Extension magazines (such as those available for 
double-column Smith & Wesson and Colt 
autoloaders) can be carried with little or no 
more difficulty than conventional magazines, yet 
give the shooter additional rounds. I see little 
reason to use standard-length spare magazines 
when in fact such high-quality, handy spare 
extension magazines are available. 


SPARE WEAPON 


Better, of course, than any spare ammunition 
device is an extra weapon. In the old days of 
revolvers with percussion caps, carrying a spare 
pistol was the norm. Although a percussion 
revolver could be loaded with a spare cylinder, it 
was even faster to simply grab a second gun. 
During the Civil War, many cavalry troops were 
known to carry six or more revolvers to keep up 
a heavy volume of fire without pausing to reload 
a percussion pistol atop a plunging charger. 

When cartridge revolvers came in, carrying 
two revolvers went out of fashion. Only with the 
growth of the officer survival movement in the 
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past 20 years or so has the carrying of a second 
pistol become common. Among the more 
knowledgeable shooters, however, it had always 
been a common practice. Still most of those who 
did carry a second gun used a smaller piece to 
back up their primary ordnance, not a duplicate 
of their main battle weapon. Naturally, there 
were always exceptions to this approach. 

Everyone agrees that merely pulling a second 
weapon is faster than reloading any empty 
weapon, whether revolver or autoloader. 
Additionally, by having a second gun, you avoid 
the problems created with lost, damaged, or 
disabled weapons. The only liabilities are the 
extra expense and the trouble of carrying it. The 
argument against carrying a spare weapon 
because of the extra expense has always seemed 
silly to me: the cost of a weapon is relatively low 
in comparison to the overall expense of equipping 
anyone in law enforcement, for instance. The 
carrying problem is a different matter. 

The real issue is whether it is more 
troublesome to carry spare ammunition or a 
spare identical weapon. For autoloading pistols, 
the answer is that there is an almost identical 
load on your belt in terms of size. Naturally, it 
may well be heavier, but adopting a lighter 
weight version of a pistol can minimize even this 
factor. For instance, two LW Colt Commanders 
weigh only 52 ounces, whereas the standard 
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Double gun rig for TJM holsters with P35 Browning built by 
Horseshoe Leathers. By using thin P35-type pistols, a 
shooter can carry a pair of battle pistols in comfort. 
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The author firing two Smith & Wesson 4-inch M+ P .38 
revolvers at once. 


Government Model weighs 39 ounces. Certainly, 
the extra 13 ounces is not oppressive. Properly 
holstered, the spare handgun in little more 
trouble to carry than a supply of spare 
ammunition and offers much greater flexibility. 

Of course, when the subject of duplicate 
battle pistols comes up, many people think back 
to their childhood when they carried a pair of 
toy guns and shot blanks or caps with a gun in 
each hand. In the real world, the best results 
come when using the spare just as you would if 
you had merely reloaded the pistol: in your 
strong hand supported by the off hand in your 
two-hand hold of choice. 

This can best be done by mastering the art of 
drawing the weapon with the weak hand and 


Spare Ammo or Spare Gum? 


transferring it to the strong hand. As soon as you 
realize that it’s time to reload, drop your weak 
hand down to pull out the spare duplicate 
weapon but do not put your thumb around the 
grip as you normally would unless you intend to 
shoot it with the left hand. While you are doing 
that, take the weapon in the right hand and 
return it to your holster and then return the 
empty right hand to the shooting position. By 
this time, your left hand should have pulled the 
weapon clear of the holster and be in a position 
to thrust it into the shooting hand. Your shooting 
hand will then grab the pistol in a conventional 
fashion, and the with the weak hand will 
assume the normal supporting position. 

This method is far faster than reloading the 
empty weapon, whether a revolver or self-loader. 
Additionally, it can be done even if one hand is 
disabled or if the weapon itself is rendered 
useless, as occasionally happens. 

Pulling a duplicate battle pistol is also 
more effective than pulling a smaller backup 
weapon from a pocket, simply because the 
belt-carried battle pistol is likely to be more 
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potent and easier to shoot accurately than the 
typical pocket or ankle-holster weapon. 
Carrying two battle pistols also has the effect 
of freeing pocket space—unless you choose to 
carry a third weapon there, which is not a bad 
idea, actually. 

Having a spare load or gun handy is no 
excuse for missing. One of the benefits given to 
us all by Samuel Colt was the capability of firing 
a number of times without pausing and then 
getting the weapon back into action with 
dispatch. What worked well for Civil War 
cavalrymen who carried four 6-round-capacity 
revolvers (24 shots) will work equally well today 
on the street with your two 15-round-plus 
autoloading pistols. Your Civil War-era 
counterpart did not intend to miss with any 
rounds, and neither should you, but firing a 
handgun in the middle of a melee was just as 
difficult as hitting a group of drug-crazed urban 
assailants surrounded by innocent bystanders. 
You will find comfort in the ability to get back 
into action, whether with a spare reload or a 
spare handgun. 


CHAPTER} *! 5 


LONG-RANGE 
SHOOTING 
WITH THE 
HANDGUN 


You may find yourself armed with only a 
handgun and confronting an adversary at long 
range who is armed with a shoulder weapon. 
Such situations aren’t the kind that improve your 
life expectancy, but all is not lost. A well-trained 
person with a handgun can often defeat an ill- 
trained person with an assault rifle or 
submachine gun, even at long distances. 

Take, for example, a rancher who is looking 
at a routine break in the fence and who may be 
well out in the open, denied any cover worth 
mentioning. If he isn’t skilled in long-range 
shooting, he would be no match for a terrorist 
armed with an assault rifle. But if he’s trained in 
this art, the situation is suddenly quite different. 

Recently, J have been practicing shooting 
chest-sized metal targets with my SIG P210-6 
9x19mm self-loader. A target at 100 yards is an 


easy shot, off-hand with a two-hand hold. 
Targets at 200 and 300 yards are not so easy, but 
I get about 30 percent strikes at 300 yards. 
Because of its low trajectory a 9mm is easier 
than a .45 ACP, but with practice the .45 ACP is 
not that much more difficult. My SIG P210-6 will 
group five shots in a smaller group than an AKM 
rifle at 100 yards. So while the P210-6 is more 
difficult to shoot accurately than the AKM, it is 
more accurate in the hands of a professional 
shooter. Certainly, a professional with a good 
handgun is likely to be more accurate than the 
typical semitrained terrorist armed with a 
submachine gun or assault rifle. 

The key here, of course, is practice. For long 
ranges a big bore is better than a small, 
lightweight one because velocity is no longer a 
factor. With enough long-range practice, 
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An M29 Smith & Wesson equipped with long-range front 
sight. 


however, even a .22 or .25 can be effective at 
long ranges. 

When practicing long-range shooting it is 
best to select a dusty area. The bullet strikes will 
show up better, and so rapid readjustments can 
be made. Weapons with high, visible front sights 
(such as my SIG P210-6) are easier to use than 
ones with low-mounted sights. For 300-yard 
targets, it is necessary to hold the weapon about 
two-thirds of the way over the rear sight blade to 
get the bullet to hit. My LW Commander also 
has a high front sight to match its Bomar rear, 
but given the high trajectory of the .45 ACP load, 
trying to hit a target at 300 yards is much more 
difficult. 1 must continue elevating the weapon 
until part of the slide is covering the rear sight. 
Centering the slide in that fashion is very 
difficult, but it can be done with practice. 

To make it easier, paint a thin white line 
down the weapon’s slide equal to the width of 
the front sight. Then when the necessary 
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An adjustable front sight on the M29 revolver allows easier 
long-range shooting. 


elevation is reached, instead of a black slide top 
filling your rear sight, you have a strip of white, 
which allows you to obtain elevation and center 
the weapon. I suppose you could paint different 
colored stripes on the slide to correspond with 
various ranges fired. It takes practice to 
determine the length of the various stripes, but it 
can be done and would certainly allow the .45 
ACP user to attain the performance available to a 
shooter of a high-velocity weapon. This system 
of striping the slide is also good for pocket 
pistols that typically use low front sights and 
low-velocity loads. 

During the Indian wars in the 19th century, 
many U.S. Army officers who found themselves 
cut off by Indians on the open plain used their 
Colt Single Action Army .45 revolvers to keep the 
bands at bay with long-range pistol fire. You can 
do the same thing today if confronted by 
terrorists or bandits while in the open with your 
trusty pocket pistol, duty revolver, or self-loader. 


CHAPTER y of 


SHOOTING 
NOTABLES 


One of the real failings of the shooting 
profession is that until very recently there was no 
appreciation for the people who pioneered in the 
field. I attempted to rectify this failure in Training 
the Gunfighter, as did William Cassidy in Quick 
or Dead, and David Penn in various articles in 
Handgunner. However, more effort is needed to 
ensure that these pioneers are recognized. 

The lack of appreciation is somewhat 
understandable. First, many people view 
shooting as a sport rather than a profession; 
hence it has not been deemed worthy of serious 
study. Second, much of the material on these 
early firearms legends has appeared in 
magazines of limited circulation and longevity. 
And these magazines were not, until lately, 
viewed as serious research tools, but rather as 


recreational reading material, and so were not 
catalogued or stored by public libraries. Finally, 
many of the people who wrote in this area were, 
at best, well-meaning individuals who were 
narrowly knowledgeable about their particular 
subjects but often of limited education and 
writing ability. 

I hope that in the years ahead, the shooting 
profession will be recognized as worthy of 
serious academic research, study, and 
evaluation. Unless the need to recognize past 
and current works is realized, each generation 
will become condemned to repeat the mistakes 
of its predecessors. 

With these thoughts in mind, I want to 
recognize here some of the notables. They were 
often law enforcement officers and frequently 
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involved in gun battles, but they are not 
included here simply because of their shoot-outs. 
Shooting people does not mean that you are a 
professional gunfighter, only that you have 
killed. The skills seem similar only to the 
uninformed. For instance, a mafioso has little to 
tell us about gun fighting. But Elmer Keith, who 
spent more than 60 years studying the subject, 
testing weapons, training shooters, and 
searching for relevant information on the 
subjects, offers profound insights into practical 
shooting. And, fortunately, Keith was never 
called upon to kill anyone. 

People with inquisitive minds, the economic 
resources needed to research the topic, hands-on 
experience or some personal perspective on 
gunfights, and the writing skills and requisite 
time to write books or articles are the best ones 
to help correct the historical oversight noted 
above. Alas, such individuals are far and few 
between, and even their records are somewhat 
scanty simply because so few people ever 
engage in that many successful gun battles. It is 
a very dangerous business, much more so than 
big-game hunting, and luck plays a critical role. 
Also, society frowns on discussion of gunfights, 
which may have a negative effect on writing 
about such experiences. 

It is unfortunate that the early Western 
gunfighters did not have the time, training, or 
inclination to record their experiences. Too many 
of the forums in which these exploits are discussed 
today are the dime or pulp novels, and these are 
not reliable. The early gunfighters had had an 
opportunity to study the subject at length. 
Fortunately, some of their experiences were 
properly studied and recorded in the late 19th 
century, and there still were a few Western 
gunmen left in the 1890s and the 20th century who 
did record their feats. For the most part, however, 
the period from 1850 to 1890 is lost to us. 


A.C. GOULD 
A.C. Gould (Ralph Greenwood) was one of 


the earliest writers who published magazines on 
weapons, and not just hunting. At the time, 
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many people viewed weaponcraft as a sideline to 
hunting rather than a specific area of interest. 
Through his early books on rifles and pistols, as 
well as his magazines on the subject, Gould gave 
us some of the earliest recorded information on 
weaponcraft. He had an inquiring, scientific 
mind and was very interested in doing research 
to get the greatest power, accuracy, and 
reliability out of firearms. Today his periodicals 
are beyond the reach of anyone who is not a 
magazine collector or who does live in a major 
city where some of the shooting and fishing 
journal magazines are still on file. But Gould’s 
two books, Modern American Rifles and Modern 
American Pistols, are widely available in reprint. 
It was through his efforts that pistol shooting 
began to attract the interest of many well- 
educated individuals who were capable of 
testing the accuracy potential of contemporary 
pistols. Their skill in the target field resulted in 
better ammunition and weapons, which 
ultimately benefit today’s professional 
gunfighters. We should also remember to thank 
Ira Paine, the Bennett brothers, and all the other 
gunfighters whose feats were duly recorded in 
Gould’s books as they took the first tenuous 
steps toward creating the weapons of today. 


WALTER WINANS 


During the period immediately before World 
War I and for some 15 years thereafter, a number 
of writers of great skill made notable 
contributions to developing the skills of the 
professional gunfighter. However, all their efforts 
were built solidly on the strong foundation laid 
by Walter Winans, the celebrated American 
shooter who lived in England. Winans was a 
man of extraordinary talents and abilities and 
much too great a man to be adequately covered 
in this short chapter. At the time of his untimely 
death, my friend Wilfred Ward was working on a 
biography of Winans, which seems to have 
caused the project to be shelved. But, for now, 
all of us in this area should recognize the debt 
we owe to Winans. 

Winans mastered the pistol and wrote 


Shooting Notables 


Walter Winans shooting from horseback. Winans’ fine book, 
The Art of Revolver Shooting (1911), discussed at length the 
skills needed to be mastered to become a proficient shooter. 
Winans suggested using wax bullets for beginning practice. 
Plastic is even better for today’s practice shoots. 


intelligently about all facets of it. He recognized 
the self-loader as a defense too] when it was just 
beginning to appear, noting the qualities, both 
good and bad, that made it different from the 
revolver. As early as 1909, Winans was using a 
sophisticated cinema range training program in 
the basement of his London home. He recognized 
early on that the skills of the target shooter and 
those of the practical shooter were different and 
called for different techniques and applications. It 
was unfortunate that Winans died of a heart 
attack in 1920: one can only wonder what other 
innovations and insights his fertile mind would 
have given us had he lived longer. 

During the period from 1905 to 1939, many 
notable contributors added to the knowledge of 
the practical shooting field, including E.A. Price, 
Herbert McBride, John Fitzgerald, Chauncey 
Thomas, and John Newman. 


E.A. PRICE 


E.A. Price was a gentleman farmer from 
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Arkansas with an experimental turn of mind. 
During the 1920s Price wrote a series of articles 
for American Rifleman in which he discussed at 
great length the value of the Colt .45 
Government Model in comparison to the Colt 
Single Action Army model. Unfortunately, his 
findings appeared only in magazines, not in 
books, and they didn’t reach as wide an 
audience as they could have. 


HERBERT MCBRIDE 


Herbert McBride was an American shooting 
enthusiast who enlisted in the Canadian army 
during World War I, serving for three years until 
the United States entered the war. McBride was 
an early machine gun officer at a time when the 
machine gun had become the supreme 
battlefield weapon. He was also an enthusiastic 
fighting man and related his experiences in two 
books and numerous articles. His work clearly 
indicates that he knew what he was talking 
about and was able to separate fictional 
accounts from reality. It is unfortunate for the 
United States that he passed away in the mid- 
1930s; a man as experienced and knowledgeable 
as McBride would have helped immensely in 
developing the armies for World War II. 


JOHN FITZGERALD 


John Fitzgerald was an exhibition shooter for 
Colt Firearms Company when Colt was the 
leader in police sales. His skills were put to fine 
use in promoting Colt’s products at various 
matches where policemen gathered to participate 
or watch. His book, Shooting, is well worth 
reading. Although Fitzgerald was apparently 
more interested in precision shooting than most 
police work calls for, he did foster an interest in 
shooting by many police officers of the day. 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 
Chauncey Thomas, though not a police officer, 


was possibly the preeminent shooting expert of his 
day. Precision shooting was not his main interest, 
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but rather practical rifle and pistol shooting from 
both the hunting and defense standpoint. 

Thomas was an old-timer who favored the 
Colt Single Action Army .45 with black-powder 
loads for defense work. In his articles written of 
the 1920s one can read about the experiences 
gained in the last days of the U.S. frontier. It was 
also Chauncey Thomas who first recognized the 
value in Elmer Keith’s writing. He published the 
first article written by Elmer Keith and fostered 
and promoted his writings. Even without 
Thomas’ other accomplishments, this in itself is 
a notable contribution to the shooting world. 
Thomas was, from 1890 to 1935, what Keith 
became for the years 1926 to 1983. 


JOHN NEWMAN 


John Newman made a significant 
contribution to practical shooting by developing 
the slip hammer for the Colt Single Action 
Revolver. This modification allowed maximum 
speed and practical accuracy while increasing 
reliability. Newman was a real, old-time 
gunfighter in the 1880-1890 period. By the time 
he was the subject of articles appearing in 
American Rifleman, Newman had become a 
“colorful character.” During the earlier period he 
had clearly been a real hell-raiser. 


W.E. FAIRBAIRN AND HUGH POLLARD 


During this same time two other notables 
were making their marks on the shooting world 
on opposite sides of the globe: William Fairbairn 
in Shanghai and Hugh Pollard in London. 

William Fairbairn of the Shanghai Police was 
developing his theories of modern pistol fighting 
in the back alleys and ranges of Shanghai. The 
full influence of Fairbairn’s theories was not felt 
until they were taught at the SOE/OSS training 
schools during World War II. His advocacy of the 
AS self-loading Colt pistol, burst-firing 
techniques, and insistence on realism for range 
programs were all serious contributions to the 
shooting world. 

In London, Hugh Pollard succeeded Walt 
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Winans as the leading shooting expert on the scene. 
Because of his experiences in World War I, Pollard 
was experienced in training men to use the pistol 
for war and he was a genuine weapons expert. His 
books and articles on the subject of handguns all 
present useful material for the shooter. 

Captain Tracy also contributed a rather 
interesting monograph during the World War I 
era that dealt with pistol shooting under service 
conditions, which is well worth reviewing. It is 
unfortunate that he didn’t continue his efforts 
after the war ended. 


MAJ. H. HESKETH-PRICHARD 


If the noted Canadian shooter Maj. H. 
Hesketh-Prichard had not passed away, he also 
probably would have made more contributions 
after World War I ended. Certainly, his classic 
Sniping in France contains some very useful 
material that anyone interested in sniping or 
countersniping (whether police, military, or 
civilian) would be wise to ponder. 


COL. CHARLES ASKINS 
AND COL. REX APPLEGATE 


After World War II started, Col. Charles 
Askins and Col. Rex Applegate began to 
influence the shooting world. Askins brought his 
valuable experience in the U.S. Border Patrol, 
which reflected some hard-learned lessons from 
the Texas-Mexican border regions, to the war 
effort. Colonel Askins also was an active 
campaigner in North Africa and Europe. 

Colonel Applegate was assigned to assist the 
famed William Fairbairn in the SOE/OSS 
schools. Applegate managed to develop some of 
the most advanced firearms training schools at 
that time. His books and articles reflecting his 
experiences remain worthwhile contributions to 
the shooting field. 


ROY DUNLAP, JOHN GEORGE, AND C. SHORE 


After World War II ended, three ex-soldiers 
(two U.S. and one British) related their wartime 
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experiences in their books in much the same 
way as McBride had done after World War I. Roy 
Dunlap, John George, and C. Shore all wrote 
excellent books that provided insight into 
difficult areas of combat shooting. It is 
unfortunate that these gentlemen did not 
continue their research into combat shooting; 
they could have made an even greater 
contribution to the shooting field. 


During the postwar period in the United 
States, many new firearms magazines sprang up, 
especially after 1955. This provided new outlets 
for many authors. Whereas the prewar magazines 
tended to be meant for precision shooters and 
technically minded shooters, the growth of leisure 
and recreation activities led to authors’ addressing 
the recreational aspect of combat shooting in the 
new popular firearms periodicals. 


CHIC GAYLORD 


Chic Gaylord was a major contributor to the 
field of practical shooting as the developer of 
modern gun leather. When he developed the 
modern holster in the 1950s, his designs were a 
good 25 years ahead of the competition’s. Even 
today, only the modern adaptations of his 
designs by Ken Null (who makes old Seventrees’ 
units, which themselves were small 
advancements over Gaylord’s originals) are 
superior to Gaylord’s holsters. Gaylord’s designs, 
from the practical urban gunfighter’s standpoint, 
are superior to the products commonly seen in 
the firearms magazines. 


JEFF COOPER 


From the late 1950s to the present, Jeff 
Cooper has made remarkable contributions to 
the field of practical shooting. Although many 
have taken his theories and concepts and 
converted them into games, Cooper brought 
realism to the shooting arena with his advocacy 
of practical courses of fire and the use of the big- 


bore, self-loading pistol. Clearly, Cooper’s work 
was not an advance over Fairbairn’s, except for 
the use of the two-handed Weaver stance (this, 
of course, was not Cooper’s idea but rather Jack 
Weaver’s, which makes him an important 
contributor to the field as well). However, 
Cooper’s association with the publishers of Guns 
and Ammo magazine allowed him to spread his 
message far and wide across the United States 

I have always found it regrettable that 
Cooper did not have a police background (he 
came from a military background). If he’d had 
such a background, it is likely that his works 
would have been more realistic. Unfortunately, 
they tended to address only the needs of the 
military officer or uniformed patrol officer, 
ignoring the vast numbers of other users for 
practical shooting throughout the world. Cooper 
acknowledges this limitation, but others fail to 
recognize this and try to apply his teachings to 
different circumstances. 


GEORGE NONTE 


The mid-1960s saw the appearance of a 
number of others who contributed significantly 
to the shooting profession. George Nonte, a 
retired U.S. Army ordnance major, went into 
firearms writing as a second career, much like 
Julian Hatcher in the 1930s. Nonte’s 
contributions were more in the firearms 
modification and performance ammunition field 
than teaching or discussing practical shooting. 
Still, he did discuss many ideas that found their 
way into street guns. 

Nonte’s relationship with Lee Jurras of 
Super-Vel ammunition fame also was a major 
influence in spreading information about such 
ammunition in police work. For this both he and 
Jurras must be commended. This allowed 
smaller caliber weapons to gain adequate 
stopping power (thereby permitting controllable 
and cheap weapons to remain in the holsters of 
police officers all across the United States) and, 
even more important, kick-started a campaign 
that ultimately compelled the major munitions 
factories to produce effective antipersonnel 
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handgun ammunition. (Although these were 
available from the handloader’s bench, it was 
only after factory production began that their 
popularity became widespread.) If you think 
back a few decades to about 1960, you will 
realize how far we have come from the standard 
158-grain, round-nose, 200-grain Super Police 
and 148/158-grain wadcutter .38 Special loads. 


JAN STEVENSON 


Also having an impact in the mid- to late 1960s 
was Jan Stevenson. His was perhaps the most 
subtle of contributions: his works elevated the 
whole level of scholarship in the practical shooting 
area. Whereas previous articles had been written 
by engineers or woods-wise shooters, Stevenson 
brought a level of refinement and sophistication to 
firearms literature. 

Much of what has been written in the 
firearms field is so poorly written that wading 
through it to gain a few Kernels of truth is too 
time consuming and difficult for most readers. It 
is also, I think, the reason this field has not 
been given serious intellectual study. 
Scholarship is commonly accepted (and 
expected) when studying in many fields, but in 
the shooting field it was never present. Until 
Stevenson came along, material was presented 
without a feel for the artistic and scholarly that 
any serious field of study should receive. His is 
a notable contribution and represents a 
departure from the past that we are only now 
beginning to see in books and periodicals 
dealing with the subject. I see a day when the 
intellectual standards of the field will be much 
higher than they are now. Shooters will view 
many of the early articles in much the same 
way we now see the lack of scientific 
understanding displayed by early medical 
experimenters. Stevenson may well have been 
the first in this breakthrough. 


ROBERT K. BROWN 


In the mid-1970s, Robert K. Brown developed 
Soldier of Fortune magazine. While Reserve 
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Lieutenant Colonel Brown himself has made no 
notable contributions to the field of practical 
shooting, he offered a forum for the publication 
of many useful articles about the subject. At the 
time it was launched, Soldier of Fortune was 
unique in this offering. Its early success 
spawned many competitors, which followed the 
same format and increased the outlets for the 
publication of much useful material. 

Perhaps the leading contributor to these 
publications has been Chuck Taylor, who, as a 
submachine gun specialist, has written many 
very useful and practical articles on this 
previously neglected weapon. He is clearly the 
foremost advocate of the submachine gun and 
has developed teaching methods and courses of 
fire that have taken a weapon that surely was 
being relegated to the backwaters and pushed it 
to the front for specialized applications. 


MASSAD AYOOB 


In the late 1970s and early 1980s, Massad 
Ayoob began to make a name for himself in the 
field of practical shooting. Over the past 20 years 
Ayoob, formerly a police officer in a rural New 
Hampshire town, has become a significant 
contributor. Taking over a post vacated by Jan 
Stevenson, he has brought some unique insights 
to practical shooting. Perhaps Ayoob did not rise 
to the same intellectual standard as Stevenson’s, 
but because of his background Ayoob’s insights 
are certainly profound. 


TIMOTHY J. MULLIN 


Somewhat immodestly, I must claim a stake 
as a significant contributor to the field of 
practical shooting. My development of the 
cinema range program to what it is today—a 
cheap, readily changeable marksmanship- and 
skill-testing vehicle that can be obtained by 
every police department at low cost—is a 
significant step in the area of firearms training. It 
Was not my original idea, but my program 
transformed it from unrealistic and 
overexpensive to practical and affordable. 
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I think my greatest contribution to the field 
is the recognition of the trends and the role of 
history in the practical shooting arena, coupled 
with my demand that proper intellectual 
standards be adhered to as a means of improving 
the scholarship in the field. My first book on the 
subject, Training the Gunfighter, set an 
intellectual and scholarly standard by which all 
subsequent books had to be judged. 


ELMER KEITH 


I have saved Elmer Keith for last because he 
is so hard to categorize. His writing career 
started in 1926 and continued to 1983. Although 
he wrote basically about hunting weapons of all 
types, many of his observations have had a great 
and lasting influence on defense shooting. 

To understand his work, a person must 
appreciate the background from which Keith 
wrote. He was of the rural West, where the open 
carrying of weapons was acceptable. Although 
Keith was never actually a law enforcement 
agent, he was awarded an honorary commission 
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as an officer. He offered a mass of useful 
information that any serious student of the field 
would be wise to consider, and he certainly 
stands with Gould, Winans, and Thomas as one 
of the four most significant contributors to 
practical shooting. If anything, his long life and 
varied experiences have made his contributions 
more widespread and realistic, and thus possibly 
more significant, than those of the other men. 


All shooters are indebted to those who have 
come before us in the field of practical shooting. 
We should strive to appreciate their efforts in 
advancing the field because future generations 
will review our efforts. By taking advantage of 
our predecessors’ accomplishments, we can 
avoid “reinventing the wheel” and focus our 
efforts on other challenges. We can be like 
present-day scientists who continue to build on 
the advancements of the Newtons and 
Descartes, as we emulate the notables of the 
shooting profession. 


CHAPTER #; & 


THE ARMS 
LIBRARY 


One of the most valuable tools a shooting 
enthusiast can have is a good research library. 
Unfortunately, most public libraries do not 
include much firearms-related literature in their 
collections. If you are interested in the subject, 
you must obtain the books and magazines 
yourself. It is important to read what other 
people have to say about weapons because no 
single person can try out all the equipment and 
weapons commonly available or experience all 
the events that lead to firearms development. 

What books and magazines should you have 
in your research library? That depends to a great 
extent on your interests. If you are interested in 
sniping, for example, your reading material 
might well concentrate on that field, whereas an 
interest in cowboy shooting will likely result in 
different reading material. 


MAGAZINES 


Old magazines are quite useful because much 
of the information in the firearms and combat 
shooting fields never appears in books. A 
complete collection of National Rifle Association 
(NRA) publications is very valuable. The NRA 
periodicals contain many invaluable articles and 
are the only serious shooting magazines that 
existed before 1945, except for Outdoor Life, at 
least in the United States. Old volumes can still be 
located for 50 cents a copy, after some searching. 

In the post-World War II era, many new 
shooting magazines appeared, and these are 
useful research tools for the enthusiast. 
Unfortunately, it seems that no public library 
collects them, so if you want to read them, you 
have to buy them yourself. Prices can vary 
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widely, depending on whether you buy them as 
“old magazines” or “collectibles.” Most people 
do not realize how rare and valuable old 
shooting magazines are, and some real bargains 
can be found from time to time. As with the 
NRA publications, these magazines quite often 
feature excellent material on a wide variety of 
topics not found in any book. 

My theory about books and magazines is 
that any publication with even one good idea is 
worth having. I have a complete collection of 
NRA publications, Guns & Ammo, Gun World, 
Guns, Shooting Times, Vigilante, Rapid Fire 
Review, Soldier of Fortune, Combat Handguns, 
Gun Report, American Handgunner, and 
Handgunner. Only in rare cases has my theory 
not proven correct. 


BOOKS 


What books should you select? As previously 
stated, much depends on where your interests lie. 
I’m interested in practical shooting mainly, so my 
book selections reflect this. I own several hundred 
gun books and would not sell any of them because 
they all meet my criterion for a good book: they 
contain at least one good concept. If I had to 
choose a handful of must-read books for practical 
shooters, what would I select? 

I would begin with my own book, Training 
the Gunfighter. Immodestly, I must say it is the 
best book on the subject that has appeared— 
prior to the one you’re holding in your hands. 

I think a few classic books should provide a 
firm historical basis for our list. I would select 
Walter Winan’s Art of Revolver Shooting (New 
York and London: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1919) and 
The Modern Pistol. Winans was the first good 
firearms writer in the late 19th century who 
dealt with the subject of the practical use of 
weapons, especially pistols, in book length. 

Ed McGivern’s Fast and Fancy Revolver 
Shooting (Springfield, Md.: King Richardson Co., 
1938), which was published in the 1930s, is 
possibly the finest gun book dealing with 
practical shooting to come out in the early 20th 
century and should be included on our list. 


During World War II Capts. W.E. Fairbairn 
and E.A. Sykes wrote Shooting to Live, an 
excellent review of techniques that proved 
successful in the streets of Shanghai. The book is 
not very long, and some of the techniques have 
become obsolete, but the pearls it contains are 
well worth reading. 

During the 1950s, the prime holster maker in 
the United States (and thus the world) was Chic 
Gaylord of New York City. But Chic Gaylord also 
wrote Handgunner’s Guide (originally published 
in 1961 and re-released by Paladin Press in 
2000), an excellent book that discusses high- 
grade, practical holsters and offered some 
excellent observations about practical weapon 
selection for the urban dweller, as opposed to 
the uniformed patrolman or rural rancher. While 
some of Gaylord’s comments may be slightly 
old-fashioned because of improvements in 
manufacturing techniques or ballistics, 
Handgunner’s Guide certainly earns its place on 
our list. 

Elmer Keith was unquestionably the “dean of 
firearms writers” during his lifetime. His 
experience spanned more than 60 years of work 
in the field, and the breadth of his work is 
simply amazing. Keith’s background was such 
that he may have found it difficult to understand 
the problem of the “urban gun toter,” but his 
knowledge is so vast that Sixguns (Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Telegraph Press, 1955) is a must. 

William Jordan was a U.S. Border Patrolman 
with many years of uniformed police experience 
along the Mexican border. Although the border 
may not have been as dangerous when he 
patrolled it as it is now, certainly Jordan gained his 
experience in a hard school. It is not especially 
useful for urban street battles, but his No Second 
Place Winner (Shreveport, La.: self-published, 
1965) offers some excellent observations. 

The techniques called for when firing the 
fully automatic submachine gun or assault rifle 
are well detailed in Special Forces Combat Firing 
Techniques by Frank Moyer and Robert Scroggie 
(Boulder, Colo.: Paladin, 1971), and for that 
reason, it appears on our must-read list. This 
book teaches the practical techniques for these 
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weapons as opposed to the target shooter’s 
methods so commonly discussed. 

One of the leading commentators in 
practical weapons, Jeff Cooper has also 
contributed one volume to our list, Cooper on 
Handguns (Los Angeles: Petersen Publishing, 
1974). Although Cooper’s book ignores the 
practical application of shoulder weapons and 
places entirely too much emphasis on large 
handguns, it is still a helpful volume and offers 
some excellent observations. 

Although not a training book, Quick or Dead 
by William L. Cassidy (Boulder, Colo.: Paladin, 
1978) is an excellent historical review of the 
training procedures and developments over the 
past hundred years or so and, for that reason, 
should be read. 

Last, Street Survival by Charles Remsberg 
(Northbrook, [ll.: Calibre Press, 1980) is an 
excellent volume that offers insight into the 
tactics of practical weaponcraft. Although its 
firearms selection material is quite weak, its 
emphasis on practical street tactics makes it 
stand out in the field. 

From this assortment of books, any person 
interested in practical shooting will gain valuable 
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insights from acknowledged experts that would 
take an enormous investment of time and money 
to learn on his own. Also, readers will gain an 
appreciation for the work of those who have 
gone before them, as well as their contribution 
to the field of practical shooting. Seeing how 
others have solved problems similar to your own 
is invaluable. 

The above list would be the ideal basic 
reference library for practical shooting. 
Naturally, if your interests are in some other area 
of firearms, your selections would differ. The 
main point is to realize how important a 
reference library is for anyone who wishes to 
develop skill in a given area of shooting. You 
gain the knowledge of hundreds of others who 
preceded you and worked just as hard as you to 
develop skills and knowledge. But just as in any 
other field of endeavor, the efforts of those who 
precede us must be recognized, gathered, 
scrutinized so that their mistakes are not 
repeated, and then preserved. Unfortunately, in 
the shooting field, the importance of this 
research material is not commonly recognized 
and thus tends not to be preserved, which is a 
great loss for all of us. 


CHAPTER © O) 


BUTTSTOCKED 
PISTOLS 


For as long as there have been weapons 
designed to be fired with one hand, there have 
been attempts to convert them into shoulder- 
fired weapons, usually by adding a buttstock. 
Essentially, this is a misguided effort to 
convert them into carbines of some type—even 
though a buttstocked pistol makes a very poor 
carbine because of its cartridge, barrel length, 
and sights. This is to be expected, yet some 
people then judge the buttstocked pistol 
harshly because it fails to measure up to a real 
carbine. Unfortunately, this results in many 
people ignoring an excellent weapon that, in 
certain circumstances, may be superior to a 
traditional handgun. 

In the United States, buttstocked handguns 
were around in the flintlock and percussion 
days. At that time handguns were designed to be 


used by men on horseback, so buttstocked 
versions were probably intended for use by a 
dismounted individual. 

We know that shoulder-stocked handguns 
were around during the Civil War era because 
they show up on records that date back to the 
beginning of the Colt factory. However, it appears 
that the buttstocked combat handgun fell from 
favor in this country as a result of the 
introduction of effective carbines (e.g., the 
Henry), the problem of multiple discharges with 
cap-and-ball revolvers, and the use of multiple 
handguns by mounted soldiers during the period. 

From the Indian wars to the early 20th 
century, the only buttstocked pistols commonly 
encountered seem to be such handguns as 
Stevens pocket rifles, except for an occasional 
target revolver or long-barreled Colt Single 
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Commercial Broomhandle Mauser sold by Manufrance in 1913/4 in stock. 


Action. The Stevens pocket rifles were single- 
shot pistols that could be carried in a pocket 
when in the field, could have the stock mounted 
when the need arose, and could shoot almost as 
well as a traditional rifle. But they were not 
combat weapons by any means. 

In Europe, however, the buttstocked weapon 
became quite popular in the post-1865 era. 
Perhaps this was because Europeans hadn’t 
continued the tradition of firing pistols from 
horseback so both hands were free to use the 
buttstocked weapon. Many early autoloading 
pistols came with buttstocks so the user could 
convert them into handy carbines. In the time 
before self-loading rifles were introduced and 
most rifles were long-barreled, manual repeaters— 
such as a quasi-carbine—were quite useful, 
especially for someone whose role was more 
direction and supervision than actual combat (at 
least until the distance to the enemy was closed). 

Today, many such pistols can be found only 
in autopistol collectors’ hands, while others are 
still used in many places around the world. The 
Mauser M96, Luger, and Star pistols are a few 
examples of those still in use. Even Colt turned 
out buttstocked pistols in the early part of the 
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The Star MMS chambered for the 7.63x25mm Mauser 
round and with a shoulder stock offered a flat-shooting 
pistol capable of engaging a target at 100 yards. 


century when it made a stock to fit the M1905 
45 autoloader. 

The passage of the National Firearms Act of 
1934 led to the buttstock pistol’s becoming rare 
in the United States. Just recently, with the 
reclassification of many of these weapons as 
curios by the federal government, many fine 
buttstocked pistols have reappeared. But many 
of them are of such an older design that their 
true usefulness can only be speculated on. 

In evaluating combat handguns for The 100 
Greatest Combat Pistols, I tested many 
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Mauser M96 (top) and Heckler & Koch VP70 (bottom) both Finnish L35 Lahti with original stock attached. 
partially out of stock. 


Mauser M96 .30 Broomhandle with stock (top) compared to HK VP70 9x19mm (bottom). They have a lot in common, 
despite major changes in construction and almost a century of time between them. 


pistols both with and without stocks. I tested, targets at 50 feet (or any distance actually), the 
among others, the Lahti, Luger, Mauser groups fired using a Weaver stance and the stock 
Broomhandle, Browning P35, Radom, and Star were the same. Apparently, at least in my hands, 
Military Model. An interesting fact pattern the weapons shot equally well with or without 
existed for each weapon. Firing at conventional the stock. This caused me to question whether 
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the stock served any useful purpose. I soon 
found out their real worth. 

One day, despite being quite ill, I went to the 
range to do some testing that I didn’t think 
could wait until I was well. My shooting that 
day from the off-hand position was so bad that I 
was almost convinced to halt the testing. But 
when I started using the stock, my shooting 
improved dramatically. It dawned on me that 
here was the real value of the stock. Before my 
next testing session, I did some running and 
crawling before shooting the targets. I quickly 
found that although I could fire the weapon 
equally well with or without the stock while 
rested, when I was tired, ill, or out of breath, my 
groups were much better with the stock. I could 
see how the stock is an important tool for a 
combat soldier, who frequently will be tired, 
hungry, sick, injured, or exhausted when he 
fires at enemy troops. Accordingly, instead of 
being an oddity or of limited usefulness, 
buttstocked handguns are truly practical 
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weapons for anyone who might have to use a 
weapon in real-world conditions. 

No stocked handgun will ever be as good as 
a rifle or even a rifle-caliber carbine, but a 
stocked pistol can be surprisingly effective in the 
right hands. Although limited by the cartridge 
(as are submachine guns), buttstocked 
handguns can be surprisingly effective, 
extending the practical range of the handgun 
three- or fourfold under real-world combat 
conditions, as opposed to identical range 
programs. They seem to be worth the slight 
extra expense and trouble they entail, especially 
if a rifle or carbine is unavailable. Certainly the 
stocked handgun can do as well for individual 
combat as many open-bolt submachine guns— 
and with much less of a burden on the 
individual soldier. 

Like many other shooters, I used to think 
that the buttstocked handgun was a rather silly 
European idea, but actual tests and experiences 
proved me wrong. I now like it! 


CHAPTER 
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WEAK-SIDE 
HANDGUN AND 
HOLSTER 


Most knowledgeable shooters who are 
interested in defense shooting realize that the 
handgun is meant to be fired with both hands. 
However, there might be times when you are 
forced to fire your weapon with only one hand— 
preferably, your strong hand—if your weak hand 
is occupied or disabled. You also have to be 
prepared for occasions when you are forced to 
shoot with your weak hand. In this latter 
situation, your life might depend on your ability 
to shoot effectively with your weak hand. To do 
so, you need a weapon and holster dedicated to 
weak-hand shooting. 

In other words, you should carry two 
weapons. Otherwise you'll have to reach 
around your body to pull out your weapon. 
Then if you are carrying a weapon with an 
external safety, such as a Colt Government 


Model, you must flip the safety off (awkward 
unless you have a safety on both sides, and 
that adds bulk) before you can fire. A weak- 
side holster eliminates these problems. 

You also need to select a weapon that can be 
used effectively with your weak hand. A double- 
action revolver or self-loader, single-action self- 
loader with a side safety installed on the weak 
side as appropriate, or a system like that found 
on the Heckler & Koch P7 or Glock 17 can be 
used easily from a weak-side holster. 

Many people are very self-conscious about 
carrying two pistols at the waistline. This is 
very odd when you consider that it is now 
common for a person to carry two (if not three) 
weapons. Apparently having two pistols 
strapped on their waist reminds people of being 
a little kid with their cap pistols. This is 
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foolishness. True, years ago people thought 
anyone who carried two pistols was a 
“cowboy.” But now in most urban police 
departments, any officer who does not carry at 


least two pistols is considered extremely foolish. 


Many officers carry two pistols, with one on the 

belt and the other in an ankle or pocket rig— 

but is far easier to carry both on the belt line. 
An inside-the-belt rig allows you to carry a 
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serious weapon where it is immediately 
available yet out of the way until needed. You 
will find it is as fast or faster than carrying a 
backup in a pocket or an ankle rig, and it allows 
you to carry a bigger weapon of greater power. 
Don’t let false pride prevent you from using the 
most effective method for carrying your weapon. 
Doing so will allow you to use either of your 
hands without any awkwardness or delay. 


CHAPTER 


31 


CONCEALMENT 


TIPS 


The purpose of a concealed handgun is to 


have a defensive tool available to you when you - 


need it, but to keep it a secret from anyone else 
until you produce it. Over the years, there have 
been many articles on weapons and holsters for 
concealment purposes, but several valuable tips 
that improve the level of concealment have not 
been covered. 

Bear in mind that the mere fact of your 
concealing a weapon might make it more 
difficult for you to shoot accurately or draw fast 
enough, or produce discomfort. The tips will 
help to minimize these adverse effects as much 
as possible. 

This chapter is not aimed at members of the 
Secret Service’s Executive Protection Team: 
everyone already knows that they are armed. 
Rather, the tips are for gunmen who don’t want 


anyone to guess they are armed or be able to 
spot their weapons prior to their being 
intentionally revealed. These users might 
include an undercover agent, average citizen, 
off-duty officer, or anyone who has professional 
pride in his ability to conceal his weapon. The 
majority of urban gun toters should find useful 
ideas here. 


SIZE 


Concealed weapons are usually discovered 
because their length, breadth, width, or color 
gives them away. So anything you do to 
camouflage these features will reduce the 
likelihood of discovery. The first and easiest 
thing to do is to thin the grips on any self-loader. 
By putting them on a bench sander, you can 
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easily reduce the total width of a self-loader by 
one-quarter to three-eighths of an inch and still 
have a very comfortable weapon to shoot. 
(Removing the checkering from the grips can 
also prevent your hand from grabbing the 
weapon inadvertently or reduce chafing on your 
skin. When I first got my SIG P210-6 pistol, the 
checkering on the grips was so sharp that, when 
worn under my shirt with the weapon next to 
my skin, my side was rubbed almost raw by the 
end of the day. A few strokes with the belt 
sander solved this problem.) 

You can also remove the checkering on 
revolver grips or reduce the breadth by trimming 
the grip somewhat. Both Charter Arms and Colt 
revolvers can be easily reduced 1 inch in height. 
The shorter weapon nestles more easily and 
comfortably into the contours of your waist. 
With normal-length grips, the weapons have a 
tendency to stick out too obviously. You can do 
this same reduction on a Smith & Wesson J- 
frame, but you must relocate the serial numbers 
to another portion of the frame before cutting. 
As long as you do so, however, it is perfectly 
legal to trim the bottom of the grip. Such 
shortened weapons are harder to control, but the 
improvement in concealability is often worth it. 

The springs in the butt of self-loaders make 
them harder to shorten, except for Stars, whose 
higher spring allows 1 1/2 inches to be easily 
trimmed. After much experimentation, I have 
concluded that it’s not worth it to trim self- 
loader butts. If you are really trying to reduce 
the weapon width to the maximum possible, 
remove the grips entirely on flat self-loaders and 
tape the grip area with duct tape. It will provide 
protection to your palm and reduce the width 
considerably. This is especially useful on such 
weapons as the Browning P-35, Bren 10, and 
Colt Government Model, which are quite wide, 
even with properly thinned grips. 


COMFORT 
Another trick you might want to consider is 


rounding all square edges. A square edge is not 
comfortable carried next to your skin. All rear 


sights should also be rounded to keep their 
otherwise knife-like edges from poking you. 
Even front sights are often too sharp for comfort 
and need to be beveled properly. 


SILENCE 


If you are concealing any weapon that has a 
grip safety, such as a Colt Government Model, 
take care that its rattling does not give it away. I 
have seen some weapons in which the spring 
was so weak that the whole grip safety unit 
shook and rattled with each step the owner 
took. It is a dead giveaway when you hear a 
rattle coming from a person’s middle region: to 
anyone familiar with this rattle, it can only be a 
grip safety unit. 


COLOR 


For under-the-shirt waistband carry, I have 
discovered that white-colored grips and nickel or 
white chrome finish (assuming you are a light- 
skinned person) reduces the likelihood of your 
weapon’s being spotted. Especially with thin 
summer shirts, a dark finish on a weapon or 
grip contrasted against light skin sticks out, 
whereas the lighter colored object does not as 
much. On this same point, you might want to 
paint the grip screw area white, as you did the 
front sight. I recently noticed that the grip screw 
area on my M49 3-inch Smith & Wesson was 
showing through my lightweight summer shirts. 
(Of course, the reverse is true for darker-skinned 
individuals. You need to darken light areas for 
less contrast against the skin.) 

With side-pocket pistols, darker finishes and 
grips seem to disappear into your pocket better 
than lighter finished weapons. The dark 
shadows of your side pocket seem to swallow 
the weapon from view, whereas the lighter 
colored weapon appears in stark contrast. 
Alternatively, you might want to keep a light- 
colored handkerchief in your carry pocket to 
help break up the weapon’s outline, especially 
with summer-weight clothing. 

If you select a dark-finished weapon for 


Concealment Tips 


pocket carry, be certain to get the most rust- 
resistant finish possible. There are a number of 
excellent dark finishes today, with Teflon and 
black hard chrome leading the pack. If applying 
this finish is too difficult or expensive (or maybe 
you don’t want to part with your cold-carry gun 
and risk starting a paper trail that leads back to 
you), consider using shoe or floor wax to protect 
your weapon. Rub the hard wax into the metal 
pores until they are saturated. Not only will the 
action be smoother, but the wax will also seal 
the metal and retard the effects of moisture. Just 
be certain to fully strip the wax off if you try to 
reblue the weapon. 


HOLSTERS 


A few points about holsters are in order. For 
an inside-the-shirt holster, the material should 
be flesh toned to reduce contrast. By using a 
light leather instead of traditional dark colors, 
you get better concealment. 

The same thing applies to ankle holsters for 
women. If made of flesh-colored or light leather, 
they tend to blend better with a woman’s skin 
than black or brown leather. This is especially 
important if nylons are being worn. It does not 
make as much difference for men who usually 
wear dark socks, but it would not hurt if the 
leather was flesh toned for them as well. Men 
should wear long calf-length socks pulled over 
the weapon and grip to minimize visibility. For 
maximum concealment, women should pull 
thigh-high nylons over the holster and weapon 
rather than putting the holster over the nylons. 

For women using thigh holsters, a piece of 
nylon panty hose cut to fit that region could be 
used to pull over the holster and weapon to, 
again, minimize the obvious nature of the 
weapon. An obvious point, but one that is 
often violated, is that both ankle and thigh 
holsters are to be worn on the inside of the leg 
on the weak-hand side for maximum speed 
and concealment. 

This is a good place to mention three 
important points about using clothing in your 
concealment efforts (other than the obvious 
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ones of layering clothing and selecting drapey 
rather than clingy fabrics). 


1. Never select a belt that is wider than 1 1/4 
inches at the buckle area (unless you are 
wearing Western attire). Anything larger, in 
my opinion, screams “gun belt!” If you have 
to go to a wider belt for some reason (I 
cannot think of any), then have the belt 
tapered at the front to a proper street width. 
Select the proper color. As every person on a 
weight-loss program knows, dark colors make 
you look thinner and camouflage bulges. This 
works to the advantage of people trying to 
conceal objects on their body. I am not 
suggesting you always wear black, obviously, 
but try a darker color if you have the option, 
especially if you are toting a large weapon. Of 
course, you do not have to wear all dark 
colors, only where the weapon is carried. 
Divert others’ eyes away from the area 
where your weapon is located by 
strategically placing noticeable objects 
elsewhere (another fashion trick often 
employed by women to conceal flaws and 
accentuate their strong points). For example, 
assume you are using a groin holster. Since 
even the smallest weapons create some 
bulges in this area, you do not want to wear 
anything that draws a person’s eyes to this 
area. Avoid fancy belt buckles or colorful 
pants or clothing that strikes this area. 
Instead, wear something that directs others’ 
attention to another area of your body, such 
a fancy hat or a striking scarf or piece of 
jewelry at your neckline. On the other hand, 
a fancy belt buckle might be a good decoy if 
you are wearing an ankle holster. Don’t go 
to extremes; whatever you choose should be 
compatible with your general appearance 
and lifestyle. You might also want to check 
out some surveys that reveal what people 
look at when first meeting a person and 
conceal your weapons appropriately. 


It is often impossible to carry a weapon on 
your person.. When that is the case, you may 
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find it useful to carry your weapon concealed in 
an object such as a box, a rolled-up newspaper, 
an eyeglass case, or some other improvised 
carrying case. One popular method is in a book. 
There are commercial book safes designed to 
hold small amounts of valuables. The theory is 
that when the book safe is hidden among the 
other books on a shelf, a burglar will miss it. 
Such a ruse might not work with veteran 
burglars, but it is worth considering for carrying 
a concealed weapon. Since the book looks 
innocent, it is unlikely that anyone will guess 
that it contains a weapon. 

Consider adding a combination lock on the 
book safe. That way if you happen to be stopped 
by a law enforcement agent, in the United 
States, at least he cannot open the safe without 
your consent. Naturally, you would not give that 
consent. As an attorney, I believe that there 
would be no probable cause to open the safe 
and a warrant would be refused. 

Even if the safe is opened illegally, since 
the weapon is in a locked container, no case 
for carrying a concealed weapon could be 
made in most jurisdictions. In those states 
with unusual twists to their concealed-carry 
laws, the illegal search would likely be enough 
to get the case dismissed. 

You can carry the weapon in the book safe 
with the combination set to open immediately. If 
attacked, you open the lid and retrieve the 
weapon. If stopped by the authorities, you open 
the lid and spin the combination! An even better 
way is to cut away an area of the book safe near 


the trigger and then cover this area with a piece 
of loose leather or stiff paper. By thrusting your 
trigger finger through the opening, you can pull 
the weapon’s trigger while it is still inside the 
book. The bullet can then go out through a 
prepared hole in the front of the book. A 
weapon such as a hammerless M40 Smith & 
Wesson would work just fine in such a carry 
device. Of course, this device is very limited in 
accuracy. It is purely a defensive tool, to be used 
only in the most desperate situations. 


AWARENESS 


The most important concealment tip, 
however, is awareness. You must be constantly 
aware that you are armed and take appropriate 
steps to minimize the exposure of your weapon. 
Be aware that people are constantly watching 
you and that they may notice anything out of 
the ordinary about your appearance. Do what 
you can to avoid calling attention to yourself, 
whether it is keeping your legs uncrossed when 
using an ankle holster, taking care not to thump 
chairs and desks with your waistband rig, or 
camouflaging a weapon’s outline when wearing 
lightweight slacks. Only when you are ready to 
defend yourself should someone else discover 
that you are armed. 

By being constantly aware of your 
situation, you should be able to avoid many of 
the things that might lead to your weapon’s 
discovery. As in so many situations, your brain 
is your best weapon. 


CHAPTER 3) 


person violates only if he doesn’t mind risking a . 


COLLECTING 
HANDGUNS 


There are certain rules about collecting that a 


lot of money. Frequently, it takes a long time for 
someone to realize how important these rules 
are, but sooner or later everyone comes around. 
These rules on collecting are for handguns, but 
they could apply to any collectible. 


in 


Pick something that interests you. Do not 
select something to collect merely because a 
lot of people like it or, alternatively, because 
so few people like it. In either case, if you do 
not like it, you will not be happy with your 
acquisition. 

Pick an area to collect from that is not subject 
to fraudulent pieces that only a master can 
distinguish. Buying a few bad pieces will sour 
you on the whole idea. For instance, Nazi 
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memorabilia are so commonly counterfeited 
that they are almost impossible to distinguish 
unless you are a real expert. The beginning 
collector gets stung too frequently. 

Do not pick something that is rare today but 
may be common tomorrow. Pity the poor 
collector of Soviet items! I remember when 
VZ 52 pistols cost $1,250. Now they are 
available for $150. The same goes for other 
Soviet stuff. Try to pick something that can 
be factory documented and cannot be made 
any more, so that the manufacturers will not 
destroy the market for you. 

Avoid artificial collectibles such as 
commemoratives: they are limited only by 
the number of people who will buy them. Do 
not pick something so expensive that you 
will be able to afford only one example; one 
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piece does not a collection make. You need 
to be able to afford the items you plan on 
collecting, or you will always be on the 
outside looking in. 

Try to somehow focus your collection. In 
almost any area of firearms, there are so 
many examples that if you do not focus your 
efforts, you will never have anything close to 
a full collection. On the other hand, your 
focus should not be so narrow that only a 
few examples can be acquired. It is nice if 
the specialty you choose is interesting (and 
of course, interests vary). For example, some 
people collect inspector’s marks, but a 
collection of identical weapons varying only 
by inspection marks strikes me as boring. If 
what you choose bores you, you will not 
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Colt National Match .45 #C-199786 with factory-fitted carved ivory grips. 


want to collect it. It also should not be 
boring to others in case you need to sell 
some of the collected items. 

Perhaps this is most critical: the condition of 
the collectible is very important. Of course, 
this varies depending on the collection. For 
instance, if you are collecting outlaw guns, 
then obviously the condition will not matter 
as much as the user—what’s important is 
that Jesse James robbed banks with the 
weapon, not necessarily that it is in mint 
condition. But if you are collecting a weapon 
as a weapon, then condition is critical. A 
weapon typically will go up geometrically in 
value, based on its condition. I collect Colt 
Pre-War National Match Pistols. Most of 
them have led rather gentle lives, having 


Collecting Handguns 


Two prewar Colt Match pistols engraved by Glahn in the 1930s at the factory: (top) .38 Super Match with pearl grips; 
(bottom) .45 ACP National Match with ivory grips. Both examples are “B” level engraving, according to factory records. The 
.45 was shipped in 1933; the .38 super in 1935. 


been owned by knowledgeable people who 
cared for them properly. They were always 
expensive to buy. As a consequence, I find 
most of them are in very good condition. 
Firearms are graded according to their 
availability, and prices correspond to grades. 
A “90-percent gun” is common; anything 
ranked under 90 percent—unless it has some 
unique features (e.g., factory engraving) — 
will be low in value. On the other hand, a 
100-percent gun will go for twice what a 90- 
percent gun goes for simply because there 
are so few 100-percent guns around. 

With firearms, you always have to consider 
transferability. Transferable guns can be 
lawfully sold to any qualifying party, and 
these are the most valuable because they are 
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easiest to sell. But with machine guns, things 
can get complicated. Some cannot be 
transferred at all since they were not 
registered prior to 1986; others are 
transferable only between dealers, who must 
surrender them when giving up a license. 
These are the so-called post-May samples; 
pre-May samples can be transferred between 
dealers only but can be retained by the 
dealer even if he surrenders his license. 

To see how this all works, let’s take a 
Thompson submachine gun. First it will be 
graded on its legal status (whether it is 
transferable or not). Next, among guns of the 
same legal status, condition is considered, 
with the best guns always costing more and 
appreciating faster. You must keep in mind 
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though that legal status usually trumps Colts more than 25 years old seem to have 

condition. A mint post-May gun may not appreciated tenfold. Of course, to realize any 

bring as much as a battered transferable gun. — gain, you have to sell them. But none of us 
lives forever, and some future collector will 


Collecting firearms is an interesting hobby, enjoy seeing the fruits of your labor. And your 
and, if done correctly, the items collected may heirs will no doubt enjoy the fruits of your 
appreciate tremendously in value. For example, labor as well. 
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ORNAMENTATION 


To many people, a handgun is only a tool. 
Such people scoff at ornamentation and are 
often heard to say of engraved handguns that 
“the engraving does not make the weapon shoot 
any better.” 

That is undeniable, but people who think 
such things may not appreciate that a handgun 
is more than just a missile launcher. A handgun 
may be merely a tool, like a can of paint used to 
cover an exposed wood surface. But done 
properly, the paint can produce something that 
pleases to the eye and also protects the wood’s 
surface. A beautifully engraved handgun 
certainly pleases the eye—and it doesn’t shoot 
less powerfully nor accurately. It merely looks 
better doing these jobs. 

An engraved handgun is something that a 
person either likes or doesn’t like, and very little 
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can be done to change anyone’s opinion—and 
many people may simply never give the subject 
any thought at all. 

In the early days of the U.S. frontier, 
engraved pistols were more common than they 
are today. This seems odd, given the rigorous 
conditions and limited cleaning facilities of the 
time. It would appear that people simply 
appreciated them for their beauty. Engraved 
handguns also made excellent gifts. In an age 
when men commonly carried defensive 
handguns, an engraved handgun was both 
beautiful and functional. 

The major reasons that people today are not 
attracted to engraved weapons are (1) they don’t 
wish to spend extra money on ornamentation 
when the same money could be spent on getting 
another weapon or customizing the existing 
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This M40 Smith & Wesson .38 Special has engraved gold inlay. The owner should take extra care so that the inlay does not 
fall out. 


weapon, and (2) owners fear that using the caused the wearing. These memories are 

weapons will diminish their value. comforting, and I generally cherish a well-worn 
On this last point, they may be correct if the veteran more than a new unfired example. 

weapon is inlaid with precious metals or jewels, 

which though quite beautiful have a tendency to COST 

fail out during handling or shooting. If you don’t 

intend to use the weapon, inlays are OK; but if As for financial considerations, it is certainly 

you plan on using it, I would discourage their legitimate, especially for those financially less 

use. However, if the engraving is merely well off. However, many owners spend money to 

engraved or chased metal, then nothing can fall customize a handgun with all sorts of 

out with recoil. The worst that can happen when accessories that do little to improve the 

using a noninlaid gun is that the finish becomes weapon’s performance—and may actually 

worn or the surface gets scratched during impede it—and money invested in such a 

cleaning. Neither of these is a major concern to customized weapon is unlikely to be recouped 

me. I think, if anything, that such obvious wear upon resale. 

marks (not abuse) give a weapon character. I From an economic viewpoint, I believe that 

know that seeing a worn finish on one of my a person is better off with a factory “D” 

Own weapons reminds me of the incidents that engraved Colt Government Model that costs 
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Ornamentation 


This Smith & Wesson M629 Class A factory-engraved revolver has ivory grips designed by the author. 


$2,500 than a “match” gun built in a standard 
Colt Government Model when the time comes to 
resell it. From the practical shooting standpoint, 
the shooter is better off with a standard Colt 
Government Model and $2,000 in reloads than 
with either of these guns and no ammo. 

Most people are not in such dire financial 
straits that they must decide between 
ornamentation and custom work. Many shooters 
I know have a number of handguns, many of 
which they rarely, if ever, shoot. They could 
easily dispose of a few pistols and get the 
remaining ones properly engraved, should they 
choose to do so, and be in no worse economic 
position. The reason that most people don’t have 
engraved handguns is not economic but rather 
prejudice against what they perceive as useless 
ornamentation. People of this mindset also do not 
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appreciate books, art, or other things that feed 
the mind and soul and not merely the belly. 


QUALITY 


Engraving comes in two types: the best and 
the rest. It comes from the factory and outside 
vendors. Although engraving by outside vendors 
may be very good, and if you have to have a 
weapon engraved by a custom engraver, do so, 
but don’t be surprised if you don’t get your 
money back when you sell the firearm. On the 
other hand, factory-engraved guns tend to hold 
their value better, and factory engraving is 
almost always very good to excellent. I think 
factory engraving that covers less area is a better 
investment than a weapon with custom 
engraving all over it. 
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This factory-engraved/plate “Fitz” New Service Colt .45 at one time belonged to noted gun writer Leroy Thompson. 


TECHNIQUES AND SUBJECTS 


The engraving can be formed either by 
cutting into the metal or by cutting the 
surrounding metal away so that the engraved 
part is raised slightly to make a design, called 
bas-relief. Either way can look very nice, but 
bas-relief is much more time consuming, 
requires a better artist, and will look better as 
the metal surfaces get worn over the years. 

Engraving may be signed by the engraver or 
not. Previously it was not common for an 
engraver to do so, but I believe that a gun 
engraver should sign his masterpiece, just as an 
artist signs a painting or sculpture. Years later, 
you might want some proof of who actually did 
the work. I sign my name to work I do. If an 
engraver is not willing to sign his name to his 


The engraver has included his name on the rear of this 
factory-engraved M4506. 
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Ornamentation 


This Rodda four-bore gun, belonging to John Ross, features engravings of various games animals, including this one of 
rhinoceroses. 
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Separated by the generations: (top) a Smith & Wesson M64 .38 revolver engraved by Paul Piguette at the factory in 1988; 
(below) a military police factory-engraved by Oscar Young in 1915. 


work, he must not believe it is the best he can 
do, and you should not buy it. 

Engraving can consist of patterns, or it can tell a 
story. If it tells a story, the engraving typically will 
have images of people or animals. Unfortunately, 
many engravers who do excellent patterns cannot 
do people or animals. Ask to see a sample of an 
engraver’s work before deciding whether to employ 
him and which type of engraving to go with. 
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If the engraver you choose is capable of 
doing lifelike animals or figures, then an 
engraved weapon that tells a story can be very 
beautiful. Ideally, the story should be one 
associated with the specific weapon, the type of 
weapon, or its owner. For instance, I don’t think 
flying birds are suitable for a 4-inch .357 
Magnum revolver, but they might be perfect on a 
28-gauge Parker double-barreled shotgun. 


Ornamentation 


Similarly, a scene of an individual shooting a 
moose with a revolver might not make any 
sense on a Colt Government Model. The 
engraving does not have to include shooting 
scenes; it can depict scenes from the owner’s 
life. Needless to say, the more special the scenes, 
the more interesting the weapon will be for the 
owner or his heirs or friends—and the less 
interesting it is likely to be to potential buyers. 
Although most patterns seen today are 
copies of those that existed more than 100 years 
ago, old German scrolls are not the only patterns 
that can be used. I recently saw a French 
Manurhin revolver that had been engraved with 
very modernistic painting patterns, and it was 
quite stunning. On modern pistols, such as 
Glocks or SIG P225/6/8/9, such modernistic, 
futuristic engraving might prove very interesting. 
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ESTHETICS 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever, and so it is 
with an engraved handgun. Although many 
people tend to diminish the importance of 
beauty in life, such objects frequently bring 
great joy to those who own them. My intuition 
tells me that for most people who read this book 
their handguns are not merely tools to be 
purchased as inexpensively as possible, used 
until broken, and then discarded. Rather, I think 
that readers are more likely to view their 
weapons much like the medieval warrior or 
Japanese samurai, and the readers will 
appreciate a fine weapon not only for its ability 
to place a bullet at a given location but for its 
esthetics as well. 
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FINISHES 


A wide variety of finishes can be applied to 
firearms. Up until 1980, however, none was 
teally tough enough. There were nickel plate, 
white and black chrome, gold and silver plate, 
parkerizing, and blueing. The blueing would rust 
rapidly, the nickel had a tendency to flake off if 
not applied perfectly or if moisture somehow got 
under it, silver plate got tarnished, and gold plate 
was soft and wore off. White and black hard 
chrome was good but added to the dimensions of 
the parts, which affected functioning, and could 
be applied only by specialty houses at 
considerable trouble and expense. 

In the 1980s, technology made possible new 
finishes that were incredibly tough. The first of 
the new finishes was Teflon, and for a while it 
was the hottest finish going. It was slick, 
allowed powder residue to be removed rapidly, 
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and protected the weapon from the elements. 
Unfortunately, it also had to be baked on, and 
this apparently required a high temperature that 
could ruin springs and even the metal of the 
weapon itself. I had an M39 Smith & Wesson 
that was finished in this way, and it then wore 
out so quickly that it was obviously a heat- 
treating problem. The slickness also could be a 
problem if your hands got wet, but a properly 
checkered pair of grips eliminated this problem. 
(And checkering the grips presents a new 
problem, at least for me, since I prefer a set of 
smooth grips to allow movement in the hand 
while drawing.) 

Other finishes quickly followed that were 
highly resistant to salt spray, did not add 
thickness to a weapon, and could be quickly and 
cheaply applied. Among them were a whole 
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Brigadier Beretta (left) compared with standard (albeit 
gold-plated) M92 Beretta. Note the reinforced slide on the 
Brigadier. 


Group shot by the author off-hand at 25 yards with Smith 
& Wesson M66 (blued) DAO with 125-grain JHP .57 
Magnum Federal ammunition. 
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variety of finishes by Robar in both white and 
black. The best finishes seemed to be light, 
which meant that many people didn’t want 
them. But the NP3 process was dark and could 
take exposure to salt spray; it should be 
satisfactory for anyone. Unfortunately, all these 
processes were expensive and required the 
weapon to be shipped away for the work. Such 
costs and delays are always present, even under 
the best of circumstances. 

Finally, with the arrival of the Glock pistol, a 
factory-applied, rust-resistant finish became 
available. The factory Tenifer process resulted in 
a very hard surface that should withstand much 
abuse. I have never seen a rusted Glock, nor do I 
think it is likely that one will be encountered— 
short of pulling one out of the ocean after a long 
period. Other manufacturers followed Glock’s 
lead and began supplying better finishes. Beretta 
has its own version of Tenifer, and SIG sells its 
handguns coated with a finish, as does Smith & 
Wesson with its new SIGMA line. 

Of course, Smith & Wesson originally led the 
way back in 1965 with the development of the 
stainless-steel revolver. In the case of stainless 
steel, it is the metal itself that does not corrode, 
not a finish that protects the metal. One can 
only wonder what would happen if a stainless 
steel weapon was Tenifered. 

For the first centuries of firearms’ existence, 
the ability of the weapon to resist environmental 
damage was extremely limited. Either the finish 
applied was totally inadequate (such as blueing 
or browning), or the finish applied after the 
manufacture was complete was time consuming 
and expensive to apply, flaked or chipped off, or 
actually did not do very much to solve the 
problem. Sometimes all these failings existed in a 
single finish. 

Starting with the use of stainless steel for 
barrels in the 1920s and for entire weapons in 
the mid-1960s, there have been much more 
effective finishes to apply to our weapons. In 
fact, finishes are so tough now that weapons lost 
to corrosion should be a thing of the past. In 
fact, the developments in this area have been 
nothing short of remarkable in a very few years. 


CHAPTER 


a5 


RELOADING 


I do not believe anyone can truly be 
considered a knowledgeable gun person unless 
he does reloading. Although today I rarely reload 
handgun ammunition because of affordable 
surplus ammunition and time restraints, that 
was not always the case. Additionally, when I 
need a serious-mission load, it is back to the 
reloading bench I go. 

For instance, when I wanted to kill an 
American bison with my .44 Magnum revolver, I 
knew that no factory ammunition could do the 
job that a proper handload (in this case loaded 
by my friend John Ross) could do. To show 
what confidence I had in his work, I was willing 
to place myself within 30 paces of a ton of 
buffalo with only a good handload between it 
and me. 


PURPOSES 


By reloading, the shooter discovers what 
goes into real ammunition: a properly sized 
case, well-seated primer, good powder charge, 
and correctly sized and shaped bullet. Put them 
together correctly and you can shoot into 2 
inches at 50 yards. Improperly assembled, they 
will probably not go off; if they do fire, you 
would be lucky to keep them on a washtub. The 
differences are the components and the care 
with which they are assembled. 

With many calibers, only by handloading 
can you actually even fire the weapon. With 
others, handloading will permit you to load it to 
its full capabilities. Although military surplus 
and police reloads exist in the more common 
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calibers, if you want to try an 11mm French 
M1873 ordnance revolver, a 10mm German 
revolver, or a black-powder-only .45 Colt, you 
must use handloads. Similarly, if you really want 
to get the proper power out of your .44 Special 
revolver, you must use handloads. With still 
with other cartridges, handloading saves money. 


METHODS 


Bullets can be cast of swaged lead or 
jacketed. For most purposes, lead bullets are 
acceptable since we are talking about practice 
ammunition. You can either cast or swage your 
own bullets or buy them. Ideally, you should 
make your own, but if you do, be sure to 
ventilate the area you work in and remember to 
wash your hands and face with plenty of soapy 
water when done. The dangers of lead poisoning 
are well known today. When I was a 13-year-old 
kid casting bullets on my mother’s stove, I 
always wondered why things tasted so odd after 
a session. Now | know! 

Do not forget to size your cases properly, or 
you will not get them into the cylinder or 
chamber of your pistol. It is best to use a carbide 
die to do this, but such dies are only available 
for popular cartridges. If you use odd balls, you 
will need to lubricate the cases fully. Failure to 
do this will result in ruined rare cases. 

For many cartridges, you will not find 
suitable brass and will have to make it yourself. 
Fortunately, American creativity is rampant, and 
I have learned there is nothing that uses metallic 
centerfire cartridges that cannot be reloaded, 
given the time and creativity to make suitable 
cases. I have reloaded for things as odd as 11mm 
French and 5.45x18mm Soviet, along with a lot 
more common stuff. Simply put, there is no 
weapon that uses cartridges that cannot be 
supplied with ammunition if you are serious 
about it. 

] have no desire to turn this chapter into a 
reloading manual, but a few comments may 
help orient the reader in this field. First, 
reloading can be mastered by anyone who is 
reasonably intelligent. However, you must watch 


what you are doing. Failure to do so could result 
in double charges or other problems. 
Fortunately, with a handgun, the worst that is 
likely to happen is that it will be ruined. It is not 
likely that the shooter will be hurt because the 
pistol is held in his hand, as opposed to 
someone shooting a rifle, which is held near the 
shooter’s head. Still, the weapon will probably 
be damaged, and that is always alarming even if 
it does not injure the shooter. 

The following precautions are recommended 
for beginning reloaders and others who don’t 
reload very often. 


1. Always follow recommended loading 
manuals for loads. 

2. Do not go with maximum loads because they 
rarely perform best and tend to put more 
strain on the weapon than is worth any 
possible benefit. If you must get more recoil, 
flash, or blast, just go to a bigger or more 
powerful cartridge to begin with and save 
yourself a lot of effort. 

3. Weigh your charges on a good scale. This 
takes a lot of time, but the biggest problem 
in reloading comes from load-dumping 
powder measures coupled with multiple- 
position loaders. Automatic loaders seem to 
avoid the problem, but manual multiple- 
position loaders are susceptible to 
unpredictable loads: it is possible to double- 
charge a cartridge by not rotating the cases. 
The best solution is to select a powder load 
that will fill the case completely in no more 
than two loads. But cases such as .38 Special 
and others that originated in black-powder 
days are so big that they will easily hold 
multiple loads of powder. Using Bullseye or 
some other extrapotent powder in such cases 
is guaranteed to blow up almost any weapon 
you choose to destroy. By weighing your 
charges individually, you will slowly learn 
the process and ensure that your measure is 
accurately dropping the charges. 

4. Use a single-stage system to start so that you 
learn the system. If you make an assembly 
line of it, you will turn out a surprising 
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number of reloads in short order. 

You should always mark all batches with the 
load used and date loaded to keep track of 
them. 

Do not load .38 Special ammunition to .357 
specifications or .44 Special to .44 Magnum 
specification. This could result in an 
unpleasant experience. One day you may 
chamber a load that works perfectly in a 
Magnum into a standard revolver and 
produce ill effects. 

Make certain that any load you place in any 
brass can be fired safely (not comfortably) in 
any pistol you own chambered for such a 
cartridge. 

Once you get the hang of things, get a 
progressive loader for any caliber that you 
shoot a lot. It will save you a lot of time, 
which can be spent doing something more 
productive. 


By the time you get to the last stage, you will 
not need any advice from me. You can get 
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advice from shooters who truly view reloading 
as exciting and interesting rather than as a 
chore. Such people write columns in the 
magazines and even publish magazines devoted 
to reloading. 

Whether reloading will prove useful for you 
depends on what you shoot and what your time 
constraints are. Today I find that given surplus 
ammunition and police reloads, I do very little 
reloading except for oddities or to obtain 
something otherwise not available. Still, I think 
if you are truly interested in shooting, you must 
master the skill of reloading. By doing so, you 
will discover all the elements that go into an 
accurate, powerful cartridge. You can then take 
that knowledge and use it when selecting non- 
hand-loaded ammunition. You also get an 
understanding of what goes into accuracy and 
power besides the weapon that fires the 
cartridge. The weapon—no matter how well 
made or of what design—is only a cartridge 
projector; it is the ammunition that gives the 
power and accuracy. 


CHAPTER 


30 


A SHOOTING 
SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Shooting schools are springing up all over 
the United States and the free world. Although 


governments have always sponsored schools for | 


their military and police personnel, and various 
enthusiasts have made their hard-earned skills 
available to departments and agencies on an 
informal basis for many years, it wasn’t until Jeff 
Cooper started Gunsite in the mid-1970s that the 
civilian shooting school developed. Once Gunsite 
took root in Arizona, it spread throughout the 
United States and the remainder of the free 
world. Today there are a large number of schools 
of various types catering to the needs of the 
civilian gun toter. 

Shooting Schools: An Analysis has evaluated 
some of the more established schools. A quick 
reading of this book shows that a wide range of 
programs and facilities exists. However, none 
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that I reviewed seems to have established any 
realistic, practical course of instruction suitable 
for properly training the civilian shooters who 
are interested in defense work; nor do any offer 
proper facilities for the learning of these lessons. 


WHY SHOOTING SCHOOLS 


There is a real need for instructors to teach 
practical defense-oriented courses. Maybe you’d 
like to offer such a course, or maybe you would 
just like to teach someone the basics of practical 
defense shooting. Where do you start? 

The first thing to decide when offering a 
shooting school curriculum is what you are 
trying to teach—i.e., what should the student 
leave with that he didn’t have when he arrived 
for the class? The answer to this will decide your 
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curriculum for the student. For the purposes of 
this chapter, I’m going to assume that your 
student is someone who has decided to no 
longer be a victim and wants to know how to 
use deadly weapons to defend himself. Further, 
let’s assume that he has no experience with 
either weapons or the laws relating to their use. 


BASICS 


The first thing you must teach him is the 
rules relating to use of deadly force. Try to find 
an attorney to teach this part. The student must 
realize that any time he uses a weapon, he is 
using deadly force; even if he does not intend to 
kill his assailant, he must be prepared for the 
possible death of the subject. Before using a 
weapon capable of inflicting death (be it firearm, 
club, or knife), he must act within those very 
tight constraints that authorize the use of deadly 
force. All too often laypeople raised on a steady 
diet of spy novels and television or cinema think 
that the human body is capable of withstanding 
quite a bit more damage than is true. Such 
sources also give people some very naive 
notions about when they can exercise deadly 
force. I still find policemen from time to time 
who think they can use deadly force to prevent 
the escape of someone who has committed a 
felony but who poses no danger to the 
community. Your student must know when he is 
authorized to use the deadly force you are going 
to teach him. 


Psychology 

Along these lines, you should teach your 
student about the psychology of violence. Most 
honest, middle-class citizens—from whose 
members your student is most likely to come— 
have very little experience in dealing with 
violent criminals. A police officer soon learns the 
lessons of the street, but your student probably 
won't have the opportunity for on-the-job 
training. Lax law enforcement, a dysfunctional 
judicial and corrections system, and the 
abundance of drugs in the United States have 
spawned a Class of criminal who is quite capable 
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of killing without a moment’s hesitation or 
regret. Most citizens do not even know such 
people exist. Your student has to learn about the 
kind of person he faces. 

You must also drill the philosophy of 
carrying a weapon into the student’s head. He 
must realize what carrying a firearm means and 
that he is responsible for the consequences. He 
must accept that carrying a weapon is a way of 
life and not just a temporary or occasional thing. 
He must be prepared to carry all the time, under 
all circumstances, and always be ready to 
respond to any crisis that develops. 

The next item on your agenda is safety. 
Teach your student how to safeguard his 
weapon, how to carry safely, and how personal 
liability accompanies his right to carry. 


Nomenclature and Capabilities 

So that the student can communicate 
effectively with you and others about his 
weapon, you should teach him the proper 
nomenclature for weapons and their parts. 

The instructor should also put on a 
demonstration of the capabilities of the weapons 
and the cartridges so the student will be familiar 
with the potential of the weapon and the 
cartridges. For instance, many people do not 
realize how quickly a revolver can be fired. 
Show them! Many do not realize how much 
penetration their weapons are capable of when 
fired. Show them! 

Any curriculum should include maintenance. 
Demonstrate to your student proper assembly 
and disassembly techniques, as well as how he 
should clean and lubricate his weapon. 


Physical Effects 

At this point, a lecture on the effects of 
gunshots on the human body is in order. The 
student should learn where the vital organs of 
the body are and how to hit them with his 
firearm. He needs a first-aid lecture so that if he 
gets in a shoot-out, he will know how to treat 
his wounds or those sustained by another party. 
You might consider a “guest lecturer” for this 
part of the course. The best instructor would be 
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a medical doctor or military-trained medic. 
Those of us who have served in the military may 
find it hard to believe, but apparently a lot of 
people never learn how to handle gunshot 
wounds. The student should also learn first-aid 
techniques for beatings (just in case, you know). 


Real-World Legal and Financial Issues 

Any course on firearms should include a 
session on the various ways to structure one’s 
financial affairs so that if sued—and your student 
can expect to be sued no matter how right he was 
when exercising deadly force—the possibility of 
the plaintiff's collecting on any judgment is 
remote to nonexistent. The lecture should cover 
how to effectively use the provisions of the U.S. 
Bankruptcy Law (under chapters 7, 11, and 13) 
and the use of liability insurance. Try to find an 
attorney who specializes in this area of the law to 
teach this part. 

The next portion of the curriculum should 
explain to the student the types of assaults he is 
most likely to encounter. This allows him to 
focus his training, weapons, and carry methods 
so he can respond quickly and effectively to the 
situations he’s most likely to encounter in the 
real world. Too much of the self-defense training 
available is unrealistic at both ends of the 
spectrum. You are not training match shooters, 
nor are you training commandos. You are 
training civilians whose only wish is to protect 
themselves in their normal everyday life. 


Real-World Practices 

A good shooting school should have samples 
of practical weapons and loads available for the 
student to view, evaluate in light of his needs, 
and practice using. My biggest complaint about 
shooting schools is that most do not teach the 
students to use practical weapons. This is 
because of the people who run them; their 
interests, backgrounds, and experiences; and the 
nature of rural ranges. This is why we see so few 
.25 autos and so many .45 Government Models. 
Yet in the real world, your student is far more 
likely to be using a side-pocket holster and a .25 
auto than a .45 auto with a Yaquai slide. You 
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should evaluate handguns of all types. Even 

today, you find people who have not heard of or 
seen the Glaser Safety Slug in action. No student 
who leaves your school should have to say that. 

The course should also include nonfirearms 
weapons, such as the yawari stick and the 
electric stun gun for handling the nonlethal 
aspects of defense. 

Once the student has been exposed to 
practical weapons and carry methods, he should 
be taught how to carry a weapon without 
creating complications with the law. If the 
student lives in an area where his constitutional 
rights are respected, all is fine; if he lives in an 
area where his rights are restricted, then 
techniques to get around the various concealed- 
weapons laws should be discussed. The student 
should know how to use various court decisions 
to allow him to carry a weapon without fear of 
punishment. Teach him to do this by structuring 
his behavior within the protections afforded by 
these court rulings. It makes no sense to train a 
student how to protect himself and then, 
without telling him how to get around these 
limitations, send him back to a state where no 
“permits” to exercise his constitutional rights are 
“granted.” All the crooks know this already, and 
it’s about time that honest people did as well! 


Tactics 

It is very important that you teach tactics for 
before, during, and after a shooting. Problems 
that are unique to the streets, offices, cars, 
homes, and elevators all need to be discussed. 
Techniques for shooting while seated, in bed, 
and in the middle of a hand-to-hand 
confrontation, as well as how to effectively use a 
flashlight and firearms together, also are 
important. The student should also learn how to 
deal with any prisoners he may be forced to 
take, including how (and when) to search, 
secure, and watch them until help arrives. 


Real-World Results 
Before allowing your student to touch a 
weapon, you need to describe at length and 
graphically what really happens in the aftermath 
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of a shooting. The student should be taught how 
to preserve the scene (assuming he stays around) 
and deal with police officers, lawyers, family 
members, the press, and himself. He should be 
taught the symptoms of “afterburn” (or post- 
traumatic stress syndrome), which frequently 
affects law enforcement officers in similar 
situations, so he can get treatment if it happens to 
him. He should prepare himself in advance for 
the consequences that follow an armed encounter 
with someone. Failure to do this can result in 
severe problems for the student. If alerted and 
prepared, the student can survive the crisis, just 
as he survived the physical confrontation. Honest 
people all too frequently fail to understand the 
full ramifications of the legal system and allow 
themselves to get ground up in it. This should not 
happen to your student. 


HANDS-ON WORK 


With the legal, medical, and tactical aspects 
out of the way, the student is ready to start the 
hands-on weapon work. The first thing is to 
make sure that the weapon is unloaded. From 
the beginning of the course, the student should 
have been carrying his weapon. This gets him 
used to the idea of carrying a weapon, 
something that is foreign to most people. After 
making certain that the weapon is unloaded, 
allow the student to “play” with it. All too often 
the only time a person has his weapon in his 
hand is on a formal range. Weapon familiarity is 
the key to effective shooting, but such familiarity 
will never develop unless the weapon feels 
natural in the owner’s hand, as natural as a pen, 
pencil, or any other common object. 

Once this feel is achieved—with the weapon 
still unloaded—show the student how to draw 
his weapon from his carry rig and make him 
practice over and over. This allows him to see 
whether the method he selected works well, as 
well as giving him confidence in his ability to 
respond in a real-live scenario. 

Although reloading skills may never really be 
needed, you should familiarize your student 
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with the basics, using dummy ammunition that 
you provide. 


Training 

Your student is now ready to become a 
shooter! Remember we are working on the 
assumption that he is not an experienced 
shooter. You should teach him the two-handed 
hold (Weaver or Turret; Weaver is better for 
recoil absorption but a little harder to learn for 
many people) and the wall search-speed work. 
He should also know how to shoot with one 
hand (both strong and weak). Throughout this 
shooting training the emphasis must be on 
realistic methods. No one in a gunfight looks at 
the sights, so teach the student how to use the 
instinctive pointing method. Fortunately, this 
type of work can be taught with a couple of 
hundred rounds. The student should be exposed 
to the burst-fire method for pocket pistols and 
multiple targets and given the opportunity to 
practice shooting at moving targets. Naturally, 
the student will practice reloading with live 
ammunition at this point, as well as drawing his 
weapon while it’s loaded. Start out with a fully 
lighted range and gradually reduce the light until 
you get it as dark as any back alley in a town. 


Audiovisual Aids 

With this shooting background in place, the 
student should now be exposed to the cinema 
range. Have him practice what he has learned 
about the law and shooting by requiring both 
marksmanship and decision making. The 
situations presented in an appropriate cinema 
range program offer a variety of challenges for 
the student to respond to and allow him to use 
his carry weapon and ammunition. 

Some schools expose students to “Motorola” 
police movies, but in a proper school the student 
will shoot at the movies with the actual weapon 
he’ll carry, using loads similar to the one carried 
on the street. He should be responding to cinema 
situations similar to those he is likely to encounter 
in real life, not what some California police officer 
will encounter, as in the “Motorola” films. 
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Virtual Rounds 

With his marksmanship and decision-making 
skills honed to a fine edge by the cinema range, 
the student should now confront some tactical 
problems: man-on-man problems involving real 
people and real guns. Obviously, this training 
cannot be done with real ammunition; use either 
laser units (as used in the military, FBI, and at 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Department) or 
something else that is both safe and measurable. 
Paint in gelatin capsules loaded in cartridge 
cases is one good (if somewhat messy) method. 
These are commercially available now in 
Simunitions guns and ammo. Cotton balls 
loaded in primed cases also work. Some 
agencies use plastic or wax bullets, which are 
safe with adequate eye protection. 

This method was common, interestingly 
enough, in the early 20th century to train men 
interested in dueling, and it is still useful today. 
Such exercises allow the student to use all of his 
tactical and decision-making training, although, 
because of technological limitations, the weapon 
and carry methods may not be exactly the same 
as he uses on the street. Take care that the 
student does not view this as “playing 
cowboy ”—it is a very valuable and serious part 
of his training. 


SCHOOL QUALITY 


With these points about curriculum behind . 
us, we move on to an obvious area: the school 
facilities. A review of Shooting Schools: An 
Analysis will show that, with the exception of 
Gunsite, many U.S. shooting schools have 
deplorable physical facilities. Although Socrates 
taught his classes on a mountaintop in Greece, a 
comfortable school is more likely to result in a 
student’s learning more than a facility where he 
is in discomfort and fighting the environment. 
What type of minimum facilities should a school 
have to be efficient? I believe that the following 
are essential: 


1. There have to be clean, convenient rest 
rooms for both sexes. 
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2. There should be a place for the student to 
sit, other than on the ground. Ideally, the 
facility should be indoors and climate 
controlled, since no outdoor range is ever as 
good as an indoor range. But at the very 
least, there should be a place that is always 
in the shade and out of the rain and snow for 
the student. 

Each student should have a desk so that he 
may take notes during class. 

There should be no animals or insects to 
distract the student. 

Preferably, the school should be in an urban 
setting. It should be convenient to people 
who are not from the area. Also an urban 
setting eliminates the tendency for 
instructors to revert to a “cowboy” mentality. 
Remember, most of your students will be 
from urban areas and be interested in 
responding to urban problems. For the 
student from New York City, going to Gunsite 
in Arizona must seem like another world. It 
may be psychologically difficult for him to 
fully appreciate his training when the 
location is so different from the ones he will 
encounter back home. 

Targets for the noncinema range should be of 
the hit-response type. This saves a 
tremendous amount of time, usually wasted 
in pasting bullet holes, and doesn’t instill in 
the student the bad habit of looking for his 
holes and waiting for the ring from the still 
targets before resuming his shooting. 
Available food and drink should be of good 
quality and sold at reasonable prices. If your 
student is hungry or thirsty, he will not 
listen. If he has to spend a long time going 
out to eat, his time is wasted. You do not 
need a fancy French restaurant, but just 
simple fare is a great improvement over what 
is available in many areas. 

The range for initial familiarization firing for 
handguns should be at least 10 yards long. If 
at all possible, the shooter should be able to 
fire in all four directions so that practice can 
be realistic. It is far better to have a shorter 
range and the capability for firing in all 
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directions than to have a longer range and be 
reduced to firing only one way. 

Instructors should be competent in their 
given fields. They should be interested in 
teaching and should never attempt to 
compete with any student. No teacher 
should ever fire a round in front of the 
student, and it is best that the instructor 
does not carry a weapon so that the student 
can see it during instruction. Nonteaching 
personnel should conduct any demon- 
strations. If feasible, the instructors should 
dress better than their students (e.g., a suit 
and tie instead of work clothing that the 
students will likely be wearing). 
Psychologically, people accept what they are 
told if the instructor is better dressed or 
presents a neater appearance. “War stories” 
by instructors, as well as racial, sexual, and 
ethnic slurs, are totally inappropriate. 

There must be appropriate testing conducted 
and records kept. Students should be tested 
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after each block of instruction, with the 
school retaining his test scores as well as 
copies of the tests. If at some later date a 
student needs a record of what he was 
taught, you can provide this to him. Of 
course, an outline of what was taught should 
be given to the student when he completes 
the course. A videotape of the entire course 
of instruction should be made to record 
exactly what was taught. This videotape 
should be on file in case you are ever 
challenged about what you actually taught 
the student. As you revise your course of 
instruction, add to your video library. 


Running a shooting school involves more 
than locating a dirt bank to shoot into, printing a 
few brochures, and advertising for students in a 
major gun magazine. It is a commitment to 
achieving a high-quality program designed to 
teach serious people how to properly defend 
themselves in an urban 21st century society. 


CHAPTER 


of 


TRAINING THE 
NONSHOOTER 
TO SHOOT 


Those of us who are shooters forget at times 
that not everyone lives and breathes shooting. If 
only they could conduct their lives this way, it 
would certainly be a boost to the field! 

People who are not shooters may come to 
you and ask you teach them just enough so that 
they have the necessary skills to feel safe and 
comfortable with a firearm. This type of 
training is different than that discussed in the 
previous chapter. 

When confronted with teaching 
nonshooters to handle a handgun, expert 
shooters often make some serious mistakes that 
result in the student’s not becoming as skilled 
or confident as he should or, even worse (since 
the skill and confidence can develop later with 
more training) his being turned off to shooting. 
This is a tragedy, since the instructor usually 


has the best of intentions but makes some 
fundamental errors. 


UNDERSTANDING THE NONSHOOTER 


The first step in training the nonshooter to 
shoot is the realization that most are surprisingly 
ignorant of the field. You should start by giving 
them a firm lecture on the proper rules for the 
use of deadly force, discuss the statutes in your 
area for carrying concealed weapons, and finish 
with a short discussion of individual rights 
under the Fifth and Sixth Amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution and the due process clause. 


Teaching 
After you have explained to the nonshooter 
how to legally carry and shoot his weapon, it is 
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time for him to start handling the weapons. The 
first thing to do is explain what the parts of the 
weapon do and teach the various names of the 
parts; otherwise you will use terms that your 
student does not understand. Next, make it clear 
that a weapon is only a missile launcher and 
that it will not discharge without some act by 
the shooter. The student should realize that he is 
fully responsible for every projectile fired 
wherever it ultimately lands. This brings you to 
the next point that must be hammered home: 
never let the muzzle of your weapon cover 
anything you are not willing to destroy. If this 
rule is obeyed, then no harm will ever come 
from the use of the student’s weapon. 


Equipment and Tactics 

When you teach the nonshooter to shoot, I 
urge you to use the simplest possible weapons 
and tactics for the purpose. Adding complexity 
does not improve performance when an 
inexperienced person is confronted with a crisis. 
The professional shooter can train himself to use 
any weapon or techniques in a crisis, but a 
nonshooter cannot be expected to develop that 
skill level. Keep it simple and teach the 
nonshooter how to handle his weapon by dry- 
firing. Do not overdo this, however, because it 
quickly gets boring. 

The importance of this type of training is to 


get the nonshooter used to handling the weapon. 


Familiarity does not breed contempt, but rather 
experience and confidence in one’s ability. 


Range Noise/Safety Issues 

The two things that make shooting 
disturbing to the nonshooter are the noise and 
recoil associated with shooting. Effective ear 
protectors can solve the first problem: I 
recommend muffs rather than plugs because 
they are easier to use properly. Also most 
nonshooters tend not to want to use plugs 
because they are “too much trouble.” Other 
than when dry-firing, the shooter should do no 
firing unless he is wearing muffs. Padding the 
muffs with additional foam is also a good idea 
when firing on an indoor range where the 
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noise is intensified. For the very sensitive, 
muffs and plugs can be used. (Of course, every 
person on the firing line should wear eye 
protectors as well.) 


Loads 

To deal with the recoil problem, try plastic 
ammunition propelled by a primer alone to start. 
The recoil ranges from quite light to nonexistent 
and lets the student get used to shooting before 
having to deal with recoil. Also you can fire 
these rounds indoors without a formal range, so 
you can train the nonshooter in his own home. 
Training the nonshooter in his own home has 
definite advantages: it avoids the embarrassment 
of learning a new skill among strangers, as well 
as the distractions, mainly noise, found on a 
shooting range. 

Once you have completed the plastic bullet 
phase, proceed to live ammunition. However, do 
not make the mistake of going up too fast in 
power levels. To go from plastic ammunition to 
Glaser Safety Slugs may be too much. Instead, 
you should hand-load the ammunition to 
subnormal velocity. Let’s take as an example the 
.38 Special. A good load is 3.5 grains of Bullseye, 
but that is likely to be very disturbing to the 
nonshooter. Instead, you should start with 1.0 
grain and go up in gradual stages of perhaps 1/2 
grain over a period of days. Shoot perhaps 50 
rounds at each level spread over a period of 
several sessions. After a few such sessions, you 
will be up to 3.5 grains, and this is a fair load 
when used with wadcutters. 

In fact, an air-weight J-frame M42 Smith & 
Wesson 3-inch so loaded may be nearly the ideal 
weapon for the nonshooter. It is light enough to 
carry all day without bother; accurate; safe 
because it does not discharge without a full pull 
of the trigger. Furthermore, though it is not as 
powerful as desired, it is certainly better than the 
.25 ACP or .22 Long Rifle rounds commonly 
used for personal defense. The professional 
would probably use the same weapon in steel 
with Glaser Safety Slugs, but the weight, noise, 
and recoil are likely to be too much for the 
nonshooter. Naturally, if you manage to convert 
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the “nonshooting gun toter” into a “shooter,” 
this problem would be solved. But, remember, 
not everyone who carries a weapon for personal 
defense (even a trained person) is a shooter. 


Real-Life Issues 

When starting your shooting program, train 
the nonshooter for the most common problem, 
namely close-range encounters. Explain to him 
that unlike in the movies, he will not be able to 
shoot weapons out of his assailant’s hand at 50 
yards—nor does he need to try to develop such a 
skill. In fact, more than 90 percent of police 
shootings occur at ranges of less than 21 feet, 
and the majority of these under 10 feet. You 
should train the nonshooter for these very close 
ranges. I suggest that 10 feet is the maximum 
you need to consider. Explain this to the 
nonshooter so he understands that the short 
distance is for realism, not for ease of training. 
Among the ill informed such short-range courses 
are considered to be “baby courses,” when in 
fact exactly the opposite is true. 

Once your nonshooter has learned the 
necessary skills to handle a lone assailant at 10 
feet, go to multiple-shooting and burst-firing 
techniques, along with moving targets. The 
cinema range is best for this purpose. Last, do 
not forget a little lecture and practical work on 
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tactics for the nonshooter. Most nonshooters 
seemingly never think of tactics unless trained 
on the subject. 


You do not train the nonshooter to defend 
himself by merely having him buy a weapon and 
a box of ammunition, and you cannot train him in 
an hour or two. You should plan on spending at 
least five to six hours to get a safe, fairly confident 
shooter with one standard weapon. Then if you 
want to train him on another weapon, add an 
extra three to four hours of training. 

You should anticipate spending an hour to 
teach the legal aspects and for your student to 
get a feel for the weapon. Add one hour for 
shooting plastic ammunition and another hour 
for each 100 rounds fired until your nonshooter 
reaches the 3.5-grain level, starting at 1.0 grain. 

Once at the 3.5-grain level, plan on spending 
an hour on multiples, moving targets, and burst 
fire, all from the carry method used. 

Spread this training over several days, an 
hour per session, so that the student has an 
opportunity to absorb the material and think 
about it. Schedule sessions a couple of days 
apart. You can expect to take two to three weeks 
to get the typical nonshooter trained. 


CHAPTER 
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TRAVELING 
ABROAD 


The key to determining what weapon to 
carry or buy abroad is understanding the laws of 
the country concerned. You must remember that 
just because something is legal in the United 
States it is not necessarily so in another country. 
What is subject to strict enforcement in one area 
of the world may be not be in another. Once this 
is grasped, a person who is creative and flexible 
in his outlook can find a weapon almost 
anywhere he goes if he is willing to devote 
enough time and effort. 

Gun people are the same all over the world. 
This last point was brought home clearly to me 
once as I walked about the Bangkok, Thailand, 
“gun market.” The guys there spoke another 
language and ate some odd food, but they 
thought the same as the locals back home in the 
gun store and were able and willing to help a 


fellow “gun person” get around what they 
viewed as silly government rules and regulations. 

You first must decide whether you plan on 
complying with local laws or not. If you simply 
choose to ignore the laws in another country, 
you can proceed to acquire the weapon from a 
reliable source. Of course, this is risky, especially 
in certain oppressive areas of the world, such as 
Asia or New Jersey. 

It may be that you choose to limit yourself to 
something that the authorities allow people to 
purchase with the minimum amount of delay 
and difficulty. Most countries seem to limit 
weapons based on size, age of manufacture, 
design, or caliber. If you choose this option, the 
more you know about weapons the easier it will 
be for you to get around the rules and get an 
effective weapon. 
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“EB UPPER X KENISEI 


If you are willing to put in enough time, effort, and money, effective weapons are available all over the world. Pictured is 
the Expedition Glock (M20). 


CALIBER RESTRICTIONS Airweight Walther PPK, or Colt Agent in .22 
Rimfire loaded with hollowpoints was just the 
Possibly the easiest rules to get around deal ticket. Other countries viewed .22s as exempt. 
with caliber. Some countries, such as Italy, ban When Mexico had this rule, the choice of those 
the use of military calibers by civilians. Although — in the know was the .22 Rimfire Magnum, which 
this has always seemed to me more a reflection can deal a blow equal to that of a .38 Special 
of the government’s lack of confidence in its 158-grain round-nosed lead round or better. 
own citizens, this ban is usually easy to get Even more clever was to shoot a .22 Jet or other 
around. Earlier, the solution was to shoot .38 similarly necked-down .357 Magnum cartridge. 
Super, .357 Magnum, or the .455 Webley rounds, 
each of which was perfectly useful. Today with GUNS THAT USE UNAVAILABLE AMMO 
the advent of the .40 Smith & Wesson and 
10mm, it is even easier to avoid the problem In places where weapons that use currently 
while not limiting yourself. Other countries, such unavailable ammunition are not regulated, it 
as France before 1956, allowed pistols in .23 takes only a little effort and a copy of Nonte’s 
caliber or less to be sold without restriction. book on cartridge conversions to load almost 
Needless to say, a Smith & Wesson Kit Gun, any cartridge in the world. I have had 7mm 
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Traveling Abroad 


Nambu ammunition loaded from other cases and 
even more exotic stuff when I was testing 
military handguns for The 100 Greatest Combat 
Pistols. I do not believe there is any cartridge in 
the world that cannot be fashioned, given the 
time and inclination. Thus, any country that 
bases its weapons restrictions on ammunition 
availability (such as in Britain) offers an 
excellent opportunity for you to obtain a 
workable firearm. Although I don’t believe a 
10.35 Italian ordnance revolver (which would be 
unrestricted because the ammo is not available) 
is great, it is better than a sock with sand in it. 
And the 11mm French M1873 ordnance revolver 
(again, unrestricted) is an excellent weapon. 

I much prefer cartridge weapons, but it is 
only fair to say that the bloodiest war in U.S. 
history was fought with percussion weapons, 
and our ancestors were hardly ill armed. Bill 
Hickok made his name with a brace of M1851 
Colt .36 Navy revolvers. Would he have done 
better with a brace of Government Models 40 
years later? I doubt it—it was his spirit that was 
key to his success. 


PERCUSSION OR NONCARTRIDGE WEAPONS 


In many parts of the world, you will find that 
a percussion or other noncartridge weapon is 
available without restrictions. Even modern 
replicas are often exempt from otherwise 
onerous rules. A black-powder Colt or Adams is 
every bit as good today facing a charge as it was 
in the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-1858. Similarly the 
flintlock dueling pistol that was good enough to 
drive a ball into a brave man’s chest in the 18th 
century will still do its duty today. Men’s chests 
have not grown stronger or more bulletproof in 
the last 200 years. 


ACTION TYPES 


Other places limit selection by action types. 
For instance in Brazil, it is not acceptable to use a 
semiautomatic larger in caliber than .380, but 
revolvers are not so limited. The solution is 
obvious: select a .357 Magnum or larger caliber 


revolver. No one armed with a high-quality, 
powerful revolver is ill armed to meet any real 
challenge. If you really believe you are going to 
encounter a situation calling for many rapid shots, 
buy and carry two or more revolvers. During the 
U.S. Civil War, each Confederate cavalry raider 
commonly carried four to six Colt revolvers. 


SIZE 


Size is another consideration in some places. 
Some countries prohibit barrels longer than a 
certain length, whereas others prohibit shorter 
barrels. The thinking—if we can call it that—is 
that in the first case longer-barreled guns are 
more like military weapons, and in the second 
case, the shorter barrels are more like defense 
rather than sporting weapons. First, and perhaps 
most obvious, barrels can be quickly replaced or 
shortened, so such restrictions mean virtually 
nothing. The length of the barrel has little 
impact on the accuracy of the weapon. As we 
have learned, most pistols shoot far better than 
their owners. Practice is the key element here 
and, lacking that, you should get a little closer to 
your target. 

So far as concealing the weapon, this has 
more to do with proper holster selection and 
carry technique than length. Canada recently 
enacted a law that requires a barrel to be at least 
4 1/4 inches long. Since I constantly carry a 5- 
inch barrel pistol (Government Model Colt or 
M4506 Smith & Wesson), that law would not 
prohibit me from carrying this weapon. 
Similarly, I would be just as happy with a 5-inch, 
K-frame Smith & Wesson as with a 4-inch model, 
and certainly a Glock 17L/24 is, if anything, 
easier to shoot with and only slightly more 
difficult to conceal than a standard model. 


WEIGHT AND CAPACITY RESTRICTIONS 


Occasionally, places restrict lightweight or 
high-capacity weapons. Both restrictions are 
basically meaningless. As for capacity, the best 
rule is, of course, to hit your target with what 
you’ve got because no one can shoot fast 
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enough to make up for misses. If you still think 
restricted capacity is a problem, buy two or more 
handguns. I think two SIG P225 pistols are as 
good, if not better, than one SIG P226. 

Regarding weight, occasionally the heavier 
weapon may not be as easy to carry in a coat 
pocket, but either a better carry location or 
better equipment will minimize the impact of 
such restrictive silliness. 


TARGET OR EXPENSIVE MODELS 


Another option for getting around such 
restrictions is to buy either a target model or 
high-grade weapon. 

In many areas, local authorities view a 
weapon suitable for formal target work as 
harmless (or nearly so). As a consequence, if 
you apply to buy, say, for example, an ISU-type 
pistol in .22 rimfire with an orthopedic grip, 
many times authorities will approve it without 
delay. Obviously, such a weapon can be rapidly 
altered to a more effective combat piece, 
especially if you select a model at the beginning 
with this alteration in mind. For instance, 
changing the grips, rounding the rear sights (or 
even removing them), and filing a ramp shape to 
the front sight makes a weapon easier to use 
under clothing. Additionally, barrels can be 
shortened or replaced. Many target pistols are 
actually refinements of weapons that were at 
one time service weapons, so modifications are 
frequently quite easy. 

Another approach is to buy a fancy engraved 
model. As a weapon gets prettier, it looks less 
like a combat weapon and more like an 
ornament. However, the gold-inlay-engraved 
Colt Government Model will shoot just as well. 
By buying such an expensive weapon, you 
accomplish a number of things. First, you gain 
an advantage because the dealer has an 
incentive to sell a weapon he makes a greater 
profit on. Therefore, he’ll try to pull all the 
necessary strings to accomplish the sale. Plus, 
you can often convince the seller that you are 
buying the fancy weapon as a collectible and 
not a weapon, whereas if you offered him 10 
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times the normal price for a standard model, he 
would know (as would the authorities) that you 
meant it as a weapon. In addition, you also 
establish your bona fides in the community as 
someone who has wealth and thus power, and 
no one is likely to think you’ll use such a 
valuable instrument for simple robbery or other 
law breaking. 


SMOOTH-BORE WEAPONS 


In many countries, smooth-bore weapons are 
treated differently than rifled weapons. When a 
law states that a distinguishing characteristic 
that restricts availability to a firearm is a “rifled 
bore,” you may well find weapons that look 
exactly like their rifled brothers but are made 
with a smooth bore to escape the law. 

For instance, in France I recently saw an 
integrally suppressed smooth-bore .22 rimfire 
pistol made in Czechoslovakia being sold 
without any restrictions. Because it had a 
smooth bore, it was designed for backyard pest 
control with shot cartridges, and a suppressor to 
keep the noise level down when used in 
crowded communities. Unrestricted in France, 
the pistol would be viewed in the United States 
as a short-barreled “any other weapon”; also the 
silencer would make it subject to stringent 
federal paperwork requirements and a $205 tax. 
When I mentioned the restrictions that 
accompanies its sale in the States to my French 
police friends who were with me urging me to 
buy one, they looked at me as though I was from 
Mars. I also saw other smooth-bore weapons 
that we view as “any other weapon,” but which 
the French regard as “nonweapons.” 

Although accuracy from a smooth-bore .22 
rimfire is obviously never going to be as good as 
it would be in a rifled weapon, each year rifled 
slugs kill many deer, and smooth-bore weapons 
account for many thousands of human fatalities. 
In fact, dueling pistols typically (but not always) 
had smooth bores, and the finest would fire into 
a 2-inch circle at 12 yards. So for close-range 
defense work, using a smooth bore may not be 
such a drawback as it appears at first blush. 


Traveling Abroad 


AIR WEAPON 


Another thing to consider in a place where 
firearms are heavily restricted is an air weapon. 
Even in areas where guns are rigidly controlled, 
air weapons may frequently be purchased 
without government restrictions. Of course, air 
weapons are not by any stretch of the 
imagination equal to a real weapon (I frankly 
would prefer a flintlock dueler myself to any air 
pistol), but they can be useful if the shooter is 
properly skilled and selects the right pellet. 
Some air rifle pellets are steel plugs surrounded 
by a plastic band. This type offers surprisingly 
good penetration and hence more potential than 
might be expected. Such a pellet shot in 
someone’s eye might well penetrate the brain. 
Hitting something the size of an eye is 
manageable at close range by an experienced 
shooter, even in an emergency. 


IMPROVISED FIREARMS 


Of course, there are places where even such 
marginal weapons are impossible to get. If you 
must live in or travel to such regimented spots, 
you have to take a page from people who are 
forced to live in artificially controlled environ- 
ments (prisons) and make your own firearms. 

This is not intended as a volume about 
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making your own firearms. There are already 
several good books written about homemade 
weapons, so instead I'll refer you to them. 

Depending on your available equipment, 
skill, and time, you can make anything from a 
fine semiautomatic pistol that looks like it came 
out of the factory to crude single-shot firearms 
that use loose homemade black powder ignited 
by flashbulbs. The key, as always, is getting a 
projectile down the tube and toward your target 
so you can transmit the energy in the projectile 
into the object struck. As always, the person 
behind the weapon is more important than the 
weapon itself—though, admittedly, the better the 
weapon, the better the results. 


OTHER WEAPONS 


If you are still unable to obtain a suitable 
firearm, consider a knife. A couple of knives can 
be quite useful and are frequently easy to obtain. 
Leroy Thompson always tells me how when he 
goes to Holland on “other-than-real” business 
with “connected” people, his first stop is at a 
knife store. He buys a knife, carries it with him 
everywhere, and then throws it away in a trash 
bin at the airport on the way out of the country. 

There is always some solution to the 
problem of being rendered weaponless by a 
government. You just have to be creative. 


CHAPTER 3 O) 


A VALUABLE 
LESSON 


Even the unfortunate events in your life have 
the potential for some good, as the following 
story illustrates. 

One winter day my daughter, who was 10 at 
the time, and I went sledding on a saucer sled 
on an ice-covered hill in an area full of trees. It 
was a stupid and dangerous thing to do, and as 
we went down the hill my daughter wisely got 
off without my being aware of it. I, unwisely, 
stayed on the sled. _ 

Seeing a light pole racing toward me, I put 
up my left arm to protect my head. The next 
thing I knew, I came to in the snow, face down, 
bleeding profusely from my nose, and in a lot of 
pain. My glasses were crushed on my face and 
ajar (I am extremely nearsighted). My wrist was 
broken in four places, and I had a broken nose. I 
was extremely lucky that I had not broken my 
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neck or crushed my face, generally killing or 
crippling me forever. 

I was able to stagger to my feet, and I 
remember feeling as if someone had hit me with 
a baseball bat. I then immediately thought, 
“Could I defend myself if I had to do so?” Could 
I draw my Smith & Wesson M4506 I was 
carrying at that time (as usual), and shoot it 
accurately to defend myself and not endanger 
others despite the damaged glasses, pain, 
disorientation, and the use of only one hand? 

This is an important point to ponder—most 
of the time we practice, we are in good health, 
not injured or in pain, have the use of both 
hands, and can see well. But if the situation had 
been a little different that day, and rather than 
being in a sledding accident, I had been attacked 
by a group of assailants with clubs, I would have 
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been forced to fight with the same injuries, pain, 
and impaired vision. 

Knowing how well you shoot and how 
athletic you are is a good thing. As I staggered 
across the park that day, holding my arm up and 
across my waist, trying to get my glasses back in 
position to see, and wiping the blood away from 
my face, I am happy to say I knew I would have 
been capable of drawing my M4506 and hitting 
targets at 10 yards or so. I may not have been 
capable of hitting a man-target at 50 yards, but I 
knew I could hit a moving man-target at 10 yards 
without a doubt. 

Naturally, no one likes to be hurt, but I could 
take something of value from the event (besides 
not sledding on ice in an area with poles and 
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trees, of course). It thus became a useful—if not 
fun—experience. 

In your practice sessions, you should try to 
duplicate various real-life scenarios so you can 
see how you would respond and what your 
abilities might be. You don’t have to be attacked 
or injured to get the lesson I learned, but you 
might simulate it to a degree by removing your 
glasses, using one hand, tiring yourself by doing 
100 pushups first or some other physical activity 
that will likely raise your blood pressure, or 
doing other things that hamper your 
marksmanship ability. You may be pleased with 
the results—or maybe not—but in any event you 
will have learned something that will stand you 
in good stead in a real-life crisis. 


CHAPTER | () 


MY FAVORITES 


Everyone has his favorites handguns, and I 
am certainly no different. Of course, your 
favorite will probably be different from mine, . 
and that is to be expected. By reviewing my 
favorites and my rationale for selecting them, 
you may be able to better determine what your 
favorites are and why you like those best. 

When talking about favorite handguns, it 
does not necessarily mean the pistols we shoot 
the best, carry the most, or even that are the 
most reliable. Certainly, each factor may go into 
making something a favorite, but it may not be 
the real reason for a handgun’s being a favorite. 
Selecting a favorite handgun may have a lot 
more to do with fulfilling an emotional need 
than a practical one. I think it is rather like 
dealing with people: some people you just like; 
others you are less fond of even though, looking 


at it on a strictly analytical basis, they are better 
people. Enough psychology, however—on to 
handgun favorites. 


BaP 


I suppose the most logical way to break 
down my list is by caliber. In .22 rimfire, I do a 
lot of shooting with an M18 4-inch Smith & 
Wesson and a Colt .22 conversion unit. Yet 
neither is a favorite. Rather my favorite three are 
a Stevens tip-up No. 35 single-shot pistol, a 
Smith & Wesson M43 Airweight Kit Gun, and an 
MS3 4-inch. 


No. 35 Stevens 
I know I like the No. 35 Stevens because it 
reminds me of a Great North Woods trapper’s 
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pistol. It invokes images of a trapper in 1890 or 
so harvesting game to feed himself. You can 
almost hear the crusty snow on your snowshoes 
when you handle it. I have owned my No. 35 
Stevens for over a quarter of a century; I have 
rarely fired it, but I always like it when I do so. It 
is worth perhaps $150, but if you offered me five 
times that and told me I could not buy another, I 
wouldn’t sell. 


M43 Airweight .22/.32 Kit Gun 

I also feel the same way about my M43 
Airweight .22/.32 Kit Gun. It invokes images of a 
time when you took a small, light handgun with 
you on camping trips, not to protect yourself 
from humans or animals but rather to allow for a 
little postmeal diversion against hostile 
pinecones or tin cans. The AW .22/.32 Kit Gun 
has excellent sights that can be adjusted to point 
of impact and a single-action pull that is the 
equal of a regular revolver. Lightweight, small, 
and rust resistant, it is easy to carry and fun to 
use. As with the Stevens No. 35, I would not sell 
mine. To avoid temptation’s rearing its head and 
taking me at a weak moment, J had my initials 
engraved on the sideplate at the factory. 


.22 Jet M53 Smith & Wesson 

My other favorite .22 is not only a rimfire but 
is also a centerfire, the .22 Jet M53 Smith & 
Wesson. My example is the best one available, 
because it is a 4-inch with a nickel finish. I have 
used it mostly with its spare rimfire cylinder, 
but, truthfully, I think I like it for the image it 
invokes of the traveler to distant points who is 
limited to a .22-bore but who still wishes a 
serious defense weapon. The .22 Jet, being a 
necked-down .357 Magnum, is about as serious 
as you are likely to get with a .22 bore. Although 
I have never had to travel in a distant land with 
only a .22-bore weapon, I rather like the idea of 
having something that is a world-class rule 
beater. As with my M43 Smith & Wesson, I have 
little opportunity to use my .22 Jet today, but it 
has also received the sideplate initial job to 
impede any impulsive trading. I like mine just as 
much today as I did when I bought it in 1970. 


oe 


J pack my Seecamp .32 autoloader 
constantly—the only time I have ventured from 
my house since 1990 without it in my left pocket 
is when I was traveling overseas on a plane. Yet 
it is really not a favorite of mine. My favorites in 
this caliber are the M96 Mauser and the Roth- 
Steyr 07. 


M96 Mauser 

The M96 Mauser is a surprisingly effective 
combat arm, and even if it were not, it would be 
a favorite because it is so “neat.” Over the years, 
I have bought many Broomhandle Mauser 
pistols, but my pre-1914 Commercial example 
with the barrel marked “Manufrance” is no doubt 
my favorite. It represents everything about that 
pre-World War I era in Europe that I like, and 
holding it, I can imagine how the Frenchman 
who bought it in 1913 must have felt. Because of 
its excellent condition, I must conclude that he 
did not carry it off to the trenches. Perhaps he 
was too old for the army or did not wish to risk 
his prized piece. Whatever the reason, I am the 
beneficiary—it is more than 80 years old and still 
in nearly new condition. 


Roth-Steyr 07 

Except for the Colt Government Model, the 
Roth-Steyr 07 pistol was the best service 
autoloader used in World War. The Colt is better 
only because of its superior caliber and loading 
system. Had the Roth-Steyr 07 been available in 
9x19mm and used a detachable magazine rather 
than stripper clips, it would have been superior 
to the Colt. Of course, it if had those features, it 
would have been like a finely machined Glock 
pistol, which is perhaps the see best military 
handgun made today. 

The Roth-Steyr 07 is a truly wonderful 
combat gun, but perhaps it is not the best for 
formal target work. Much like the Glock pistol, 
the things that make the Roth-Steyr 07 so 
effective as a combat pistol limit its formal target 
ability. The 8mm Roth-Steyr cartridge is not as 
powerful as I would prefer, but with good loads I 
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would not be reluctant to carry it even today as 
a defense weapon. The Roth-Steyr 07 is so good 
that it has to be one of my favorites. 


.380 


Star DK .380 

Going up in size to the .380, I view my Star 
DK .380 as a favorite. I remember seeing an 
advertisement on the back of an early 
1960s-—vintage Shooting Times showing the DK 
.380 lying in a pile of pocket change and what 
not and thinking it was a wonderful photo. As 
soon as I could find a DK .380 in good shape, I 
bought it. It is basically a mini-Colt Government 
Model. It is flat and short, yet fires the .380 
round. It will slip into your jeans pocket without 
a problem. Of course, the fact that you must 
carry it cocked and locked is a drawback, but as 
with all favorites, you accept the limitations of a 
favorite and minimize them. So it is with the 
Star DK .380 for me. 


9x19mm 


SIG P210 

In the 9x19 cartridge, I have two favorites 
that truly are at opposite ends of the spectrum. I 
like the SIG P210 because I believe it to be the 
best autoloader made. It is beautifully machined 
and finished and shoots great. As has been said 
of a good-looking girl, “It looks pretty and smells 
nice.” Every other autoloader is properly 
evaluated by asking how close it gets to being as 
good as a SIG 210. If circumstances forced me to 
divest myself of all but one handgun, a SIG P210 
might well be the last to go. 


Glock G17 

At the other end of the spectrum is the Glock 
G17. I have had one since 1986, being among 
the first people in the United States to own one. 
It may well be the best military combat pistol in 
the world. It is durable, reasonably accurate, 
highly rust resistant, and thin enough across the 
butt that you can shoot it even though it has a 
good capacity. It is a very fast weapon to shoot 


because of its recoil-absorbing polymer frame 
and is truly the single most effective 
antipersonnel weapon in the world for honest 
combat ranges of 20 feet and under when the 
selective-fire G18 variant is used. The G17 
semiauto-only variant is not quite as good but is 
very close. 


.38/.357 MAGNUM 


Smith & Wesson M64 NYPD 

In .38/.357 Magnum, I have a couple of 
favorites. The Smith & Wesson M64 NYPD variant 
(double-action-only hammer spurless) is the ideal 
police weapon for the revolver-armed officer. My 
examples hit exactly to point of impact and are 
very accurate revolvers. Although the .38 Special 
cartridge is somewhat low in power, with proper 
loads it is adequate. The M64 is an ideal gun for 
uniformed or plainclothes officers, and if you are 
going someplace where things are likely to be 
tough, it makes a great companion. 


M686 4-Inch 

My favorite .357 is a U.S. Customs Service 
version of the M686 4-inch. Although it is one of 
the few L-frame Smith & Wessons I own, and I 
normally would not care for such a heavy 
revolver, this example shoots so well (2-inch 
groups at 50 yards off hand) and delivers such 
good power on target that it may well be my 
favorite revolver. In fact, because of my love for 
the weapon, I had it class A BasOak-relief 
engraved at the factory. Simply put, it is a 
wonderfully accurate, powerful, handy revolver. 


M66 4-inch .357 Magnum 

Last in this bore, I like the M66 4-inch .357 
Magnum, preferably with a round butt. If a 
person could have only one handgun, this might 
well be the choice. If you had two rear-sight 
units and sighted one for practice ammo and one 
defense, you would be all set. 

The M66 4-inch .357 Magnum is powerful, 
fairly lightweight, and cheap to feed, and can be 
used in formal paper punching without giving 
too much away, yet you could feel comfortable 
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Group shot at 25 yards by the author with factory-engraved 
Smith & Wesson M686 (CS-7) 4-inch DAO revolver and 
Federal 125-grain JHP .357 Magnum ammunition. The gun 
is equipped with ivory micarta grips designed by the author 
and made by Fuzzy Farrent. 


approaching a man or wounded elk or moose 
with one in hand if you were cool and able to 
place your rounds. I especially like my factory 
black-finish M66 .357 revolver, probably because 
it is different—not necessarily better, simply 
different. This is also probably why my favorite 
Glock 17 is a red-framed model. 


10mm 


In the area between .357 and .44 there are 
many excellent weapons. None is a favorite of 
mine except, of course, in 10mm chambering, a 
cartridge I find wonderfully accurate and powerful. 

I have found all 10mm pistols to be very 
accurate and quite powerful with proper loads. 
Using conventional ammunition, I believe the 
10mm Corbon 135-grain JHP at 1,450 fps is be 
the best combat pistol load made! 


M1046 Smith & Wesson 
Although all the 10mm pistols are accurate 
(as contrasted with similar brands in .40 Smith & 
Wesson that seem to be very marginal), my 
favorite 10mm pistol is the M1046 Smith & 
Wesson. First, only 147 of this gun were made, 
which makes it very rare. Then my testing it 
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determined just how accurate it was. Trying it at 
100 yards, I shot the single best target of my life 
with a handgun with a 1 1/2-inch group at 100 
yards for three shots on a man-target from the 
backrest position. I doubt I will ever do so well 
again, but I have come close with the pistol. 
Anything that permits an extremely nearsighted, 
middle-aged guy to shoot that well would have to 
be a favorite, and so my M1046 instantly fell into 
that league. It is also powerful, flat shooting, easy 
to load, quick to get into action, and convenient 
to carry. These points all endear it to me, but it is 
the stunning accuracy of the weapon and load 
that places it nearest to my heart. 


Both of these pistols were factory engraved: (top) M1046; 
(bottom) M4505. 


44 


M629 Mountain Revolver 

When you get into .44, however, you will 
find a true favorite of mine, the M629 Mountain 
revolver. As with many of my favorites, I had 
this revolver engraved to dress it up. It is 
accurate, powerful, and easy to carry. You can 
get up in the morning and wear it all day. It 
does hurt the hand to shoot it with Magnum 
loads, but, as they say, it quits hurting when 
you stop shooting. 

I like the way the M1950 Smith & Wesson 
4-inch weapons look, I like the M629 even 
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Smith & Wesson M629 Class A factory-engraved revolver 
equipped with ivory grips designed by the author. 


better because you can use off-the-shelf .44 
Magnum ammunition with it. If you are hiking 
in some remote area and find a little country 
store, you stand a good chance of being able to 
get Magnum loads to use in it. That could be 
very important. 


45 ACP 


I like all .45 ACP pistols, but some I like 
better than others. In revolvers, my 4-inch 
M1950 nickel has gotten the engraved sideplate 
treatment to keep me from selling it when a 
weak moment or a good swap might present 
itself. I ae it on my 21st ileal and at the 
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National Match Colt Government Model .45. 
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time thought it was the ideal police officer’s gun. 
It was equal in weight to an M19 Smith & 
Wesson 4-inch .357, it was a .45 ACP (which is 
even better), and it offered half-moon (or full- 
moon now) clips to permit speed reloading. I 
still think it the best possible uniform duty 
revolver for shooters with medium to large 
hands. I would carry it without hesitation if ] 
had chosen a career in law enforcement. 


Commander 

My favorites beyond all others are the various 
Government Models or the lightweight variant, the 
Commander. I bought my first Commander when | 
was 16 years old from a huge cop who could not 
control it. I thought it was the perfect carry gun for 
almost any purpose. I carried mine in the army 
and later as a U.S. Marshal. I have won bets with 
it, taken game and armed men with it, and 
defended myself off and on for more than three 
decades with it. 


Colt SAA #160796 and Colt LW Commander FL 10526. 
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The grip area of the Colt SAA #160796. 


Although I own a number of Commander 
45s and have retired my old Federal Service 
Commander to my safe-deposit box, my favorite 
is my factory “D”-engraved stainless/alloy 
Commander made to my specifications at the 
factory. It is, bar none, the best Commander I 
own and clearly a top favorite. Equipped with 
carved pearl grips, it is beautiful, deadly 
accurate, and a pleasant companion for all types 
of journeys. 


Colt Government Model 
I also like Colt Government Models. Except 
on rare occasions, for more than three decades | 
have always had one available. Many shooters 


think these handguns point low, but I have shot 
one for so long that my wrist just naturally cocks 
the weapon to the correct angle to permit 
accurate hip shooting. 

Weapons should be accurate, reliable, and if 
possible, pretty. It is also nice if they invoke an 
image in your mind that you enjoy recollecting. 
My prewar National Match pistol shipped to and 
modified by noted prewar J.D. Buchanan falls 
into that category. It is simply my best prewar 
National Match .45 and as good as a SIG 210. 
That is enough for me to make it my favorite 
Government Model Colt. 


M4506 Smith & Wesson 

My last favorite .45 ACP is the M4506 Smith 
& Wesson. I have found all Smith & Wesson 
third-generation autoloaders to be exceptionally 
reliable. In fact, I do not ever recall a non- 
ammunition-related problem. Although I do not 
think they are necessarily the most accurate 
weapons in .45 ACP, if fitted with a Bar-Sto barrel 
(or factory fitted with a Match barrel, as is done 
on the M845 model), it shoots as well as Colt 
Government Model with an equal trigger pull. 

The big problem on Smith & Wesson guns 
seems to be the poor trigger pull: the single- 
action pull is always tougher and gritty, unlike 
good Colt Government Model pulls. Still I like 
its magazine safety for home use, its safety 
system for weapon-snatch problems, and its 
general weight. 

I believe the M4506 is the best single- 
autoloading design or caliber (when converted 
to double-action-only function) possible for 
police use, as well as for general self-defense 
work. My M4506 is the only oak-leaf-engraved 
blackened one ever made at the factory, and my 
M4505, the only factory gold-plated example. 
This illustrates my high esteem for this pistol. 


Webley Mark VI 4-Inch 
While many people like the Colt Single 
Action Army (M1873) design, I cannot say that 
any of the models are my favorites. My Webley 
Mark VI 4-inch (a special run in the immediate 
post-World War I era for the Irish police) is a 
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Two lightweight stainless-steel Series 80 Colt Commander pistols: (top) the only “D”-level factory-engraved stainless 
lightweight Commander model equipped with carved pearl grips—an ideal carry gun and long-time companion of the 
author; (bottom) the same weapon except for the finish and stocks. The author uses it as a practice gun, especially for 
shooting surplus corrosive ammunition to permit low-cost practice sessions. 


favorite, however. With its quick reloading, grip from the factory and it is just as fast as an 


ruggedness, excellent grip, and short 4-inch M1950 Target .45 ACP 4-inch revolver and 

barrel, the Mark VI is possibly the finest combat quicker to empty and load. Equipped with World 

revolver from the factory ever built. I concluded War J-era “small” grip panels, the Webley MK VI 

this after having fired dozens of combat is possibly the deadliest revolver for combat use 

revolvers from all over the world. ever made. My only regret is that I own only one 
Some shooters think the .455 cartridge is a and not two. 

little weak, and perhaps it is. However, with 

good bullets, it certainly is no worse than a .45 eee 

ACP. Although I like Smith & Wesson revolvers 

as modified with good grips, I must admit that I like all the handguns I own and frankly am 


the Irish 4-inch Webley MK VI has a much better always pleased when I view any of the weapons 
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that I’ve purchased over the years. However, 
some of them are better than others, which is, I 
suppose, the definition of a favorite. Why one 
object becomes a favorite and not another is 
always something of a mystery, but we all have 
reasons—some logical, some emotional. 
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I am certain that you have your own 
favorites and may find my choices odd, but I 
trust that you that will not find them distasteful. 
A gun person may not agree with another’s 
choices for his favorites but will respect the 
selection process. 


CONCLUSION 


In 1955 Elmer Keith put the final touches on 
his great handgun book, Sixguns. In the 
intervening years, a lot has happened in the 
world of firearms. Much remains the same, of 
course, but many truly revolutionary 
developments have taken place. 

A new volume on handguns is needed for 
the new century, but alas Keith is gone. No one 
else seemed interested in updating the body of 
knowledge Keith had so generously left us. I 
thought it would be interesting to do a follow-up 
to his classic work—hence, this volume. 

One of the biggest sources of change since 
Keith’s time was the general adoption of the 
semiautomatic pistol by law enforcement 
agencies. Now, I realize that in 1955 the 
semiatuto existed and, in fact, some police 
organizations in the United States and most in 


Europe carried them, but the variety and quality 
were much less than they are today. In 1955, 
gunwise autoloader shooters in the United States 
mainly used the Colt Government Model in .45, 
a few shooters along the border used the .38 
Super variant, and perhaps even fewer packed 
P35 or P38 9mm pistols. In Europe, .32 ACP and 
occasionally .380 ACP pistols predominated in 
police holsters, with 9mm being the common 
choice for military units. 

Effective expanding ammunition was 
unheard of in 1955 Civil liability concerns were 
minimal. Nontraditional police officers were rare, 
and most who went into the field came from 
military or hunting backgrounds, which 
provided them with at least some experience in 
firearms, if not any particular interest, before 
coming to the job. Crime was no doubt thought 
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A Smith & Wesson never fails at close quarters. It is the most perfect 
revolver fashioned and is supreme in accuracy, safety and reliability. The 


manufacturing cost of a Smith & Wesson is twice the retail price of other 
revolvers of claimed equality. 


We have published a limited number of copies in exact reproduction of Mr. 
Peters’ painting, ‘*At Close Quarters,’ in ten colors, on heavy plate paper, 
All Smith 8& Wesson Revolvers 14X16 in size, We will send postpaid a copy of this splendid work of 
have this monogram trade-mark § art for 10 cents postage. In the August Scribner's, Coamopolitan, 
stamped on the frame. None McClure’s, Smart Set, Churchman and Life we will reproduce a spirited 
others are genuine. design by Frederic Remington, entitled *‘ Hands Off.’’ 


SMITH & WESSON 


STOCKBRIDGE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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Above: Detail from a Frederick Remington painting showing 
an Indian wars scout with pistol. 


Left: Incidents such as this one are what caused the United 
States to abandon the .38 and go the .45 caliber. Note the 
clear shot to the body and no penetration problems depicted. 


to be high in 1955, but in retrospect it was very 

rare. In spite of less restrictive firearm laws, 

weapons were harder to get in 1955 because of 

manufacturing shortages and the high cost of 

ammunition in terms of real purchasing power. 
In the 21st century, the passage of “shall 
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issue” concealed-carry laws in various states 
has prompted more people than ever to carry 
weapons. This, coupled with more working 
women and single-parent families, has 
increased the number of individual women who 
buy and carry weapons. Such people have 
always been with us, of course, but they were 
far fewer in 1955 and had much less to worry 
about than today. 

If you review Keith’s book, you will find a lot 
of photos from the 1920s and 1930s—what he 
wrote in 1955 reflected what he knew at the 
time. Many of the photos look quaint now, and 
some of his stories seem to be from a place far 
away and long ago. When we read about Sam 
Russell, the Old Faro Dealer; Samuel Fletcher, 
formerly with a Civil War cavalry unit; or Major 
Stratton of the Confederate army, who lost his 
arm in 1867 in a gun battle in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, they seem like characters from a 
novel or tales from the Middle Ages. To Keith, 
they were incidents that occurred to friends or 
associates from which the 1955 reader could 
learn something practical. 

I hope that you will learn something 
practical from the material in this book. No 
doubt in the years ahead, some of the material 
may seem quaint and the photographs old- 
fashioned. I note with some alarm how 
photographs of me from the past occasionally 
show a man with much darker (and more 
plentiful) hair, for instance! 

By the time the middle of the 21st century 
rolls around, this book will be as old as Keith’s 
is now. I can only hope that future readers will 
enjoy my book as much as we do Sixguns even 
today. If so, I will have certainly met the mark I 
aimed at—and what more could be asked of 
any handgunner? 
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Not since 1955 when Elmer Keith came out with his classic Sixguns has such a comprehensive book on 
handguns been offered! In Handbook of Handguns, Timothy J. Mullin, author of the “Testing the War 
Weapons” series, takes up where Keith left off and brings pistols into the 21st century. 


This handbook features more than 40 chapters on all aspects of handguns: 


¢ Choosing the right police, military, hunting, target, and personal-defense pistol 

¢ Learning to shoot a handgun with both the strong and weak hands, as well as two-handed 

¢ Obeying the gunfighting rules that give you the best shot of surviving 

¢ Arriving at the proper handgun/ammo combinations for specific scenarios 

¢ Determining which modifications actually make your handgun better and 
which are actually best left undone 

¢ Deciding whether to carry spare ammo or a spare gun—or both 

¢ Carrying concealed weapons—here and abroad 

e Selecting the appropriate carry method for any situation 

¢ Setting up a shooting school curriculum 

¢ Collecting handguns for fun and profit 


In addition to examining all major firearms developments of the last half of the 20th century, Handbook of 
Handguns pays its respects to all the shooting notables who came before, including Elmer Keith, A.C. Gould, 
Walter Winans, W.E. Fairbairn, Hugh Pollard, Rex Applegate, Chic Gaylord, Jeff Cooper, George Nonte, and a 


host of other legendary shootists who helped advance the field of practical shooting. 


No one who is interested in practical pistols, combat shooting, personal defense, or firearms literature will 
want to miss what Timothy J. Mullin has to say on the subject of handguns. 
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